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New Acid Steel Foundry at Alliance, Ohio 


Hot Water 


Conservation 


and Oven 


Car Bearings Among Interesting Fea- 
tures — Details of the Pouring Ladles 


N interesting example of modern type of steel 
A foundry designed for a wide range of work in 

castings from the smallest size up to 45 tons 
is found in the new plant of the Machined Steel 
Casting Co., Alliance, Ohio. This company was 
organized last June primarily to make castings for 
the Alliance Machine Co., with which it is closely 
affiliated, W. H. Purcell being president of both 
companies. The requirements of the latter company 
cover castings in a wide range of sizes for electric 
traveling cranes and other lines of equipment, in- 
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Details of Nozzles, Stoppers and Sleeves for Pouring Ladles 


cluding rolling mill machinery, which the Alliance 
Mathine Co. has added to its line of products. 

The first heat in the foundry was poured late in 
December, and among the first castings that are 
being made are 32 housings for the mills for the 
new Niles, Ohio, plant of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. Each of these castings will weigh 34,000 Ib. 
The plant is designed for both floor and match- 
board work, although floor molds will predominate. 
In addition to supplying the Alliance Machine Co., 
the foundry will do a commercial business in steel 
castings of any required specifications. 

The foundry has one acid open-hearth furnaee 
rated at 25 tons but with a maximum capacity of 30 
tons, and a second furnace of the same capacity is 
being installed. Both will be used when the largest 
castings are being made and for which the capacity 
of one furnace is not sufficient to supply the metal 
but ordinarily only one furnace will be operated, the 
other serving as a spare unit: Three or four heats 
will be run per day and the plant will have a normal 
capacity of 110 tons per. month, although it is 
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expected that this will be increased to 1200 tons 
when the castings are running unusually heavy. 
The plant is laid out for convenient and econom- 
ical operation and with a view of making extensions 
when required. A large amount of window surface 
provides good lighting, and both the heating and 
ventilation have been given attention in order to 
make the foundry as comfortable a place as possible 
in which to work. One of the interesting features 
of the foundry is that oil is used exclusively for 
fuel, the open-hearth and annealing furnaces, core 
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and mold drying ovens and the heating plant being 
oil fired. 

The foundry building is 400 ft. long and 72 ft. 
wide, and has a lean-to 30 ft. wide extending the 
entire length. The south end of the main building 
is used for molding work and the north end for the 
cleaning department. The east lean-to, which is not 
partitioned off and in reality forms an additional 
bay to the main building, is used for a sand mill 
room, core room, snap flask molding and for a 
cleaning room. The west lean-to is partitioned off 
from the main foundry floor and is divided up into 
rooms occupied by the pattern storage, pattern 
making and repair department, power plant, lockers 
and toilet rooms with showers, and the offices. This 
lean-to has a second floor covering the offices and 
several other sections, providing space for the stor- 
age of patterns. 

The main building is of steel construction with 
brick walls 5 ft. 6 in. high. Above these walls the 
sides are covered with corrugated iron and factory 
ribbed glass, the latter in steel sash. The roof is 
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Specially 


of the monitor type, the monitor having sloping 
sides with swinging glass sections for ventilation. 
More light comes into the sloping windows of the 
monitor than would were the sides perpendicular, 
and it was for this reason that this design was 
adopted. The roof is of cement tile. The main 
building is 38 ft. in height to the roof trusses and 
63 ft. to the peak of the roof. It is served by a 
30-ton and a 15-ton Alliance electric traveling crane 
with a 75-ft. span in the main bay. Duplicates of 
these cranes will be installed. In the east lean-to 
there is a 5-ton crane. Supplementing the overhead 
cranes four jib cranes will be installed, two on each 
side of the building columns for handling flasks, 
molds, etc., and will be used largely on match-board 
work. These will have a 25-ft. radius and a capacity 
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Designed Bearings Are Used on the Cars for the Mold Drying Ovens 


of 2'2 tons at the end of the boom and will be 
equipped with trolleys and air hoists. 

The open-hearth building is located at right 
angles to the foundry building at its south end and 
is of the same general design. It is 140 ft. long and 
92 ft. wide. From this building a crane runway 
extends 150 ft. out over the stock yard for pig iron, 
scrap and sand. The open-hearth building and stock 
yard are served by a 15-ton crane with a 90-ft. 
span and equipped with a magnet. A receiving track 
runs through the stock yard and to the end of the 
open-hearth building and space is provided in this 
building for such raw material as is desired to 
place under cover. 

The open-hearth furnace is served by a 25-ton 
Alliance high type charging machine. The furnace 


Design of Stopper 
Arm and Grooved 
Glide. The stopper 
arm has a slot in 
which the stopper 
rod may be ad- 
justed to seat 


properly 


is at the side of the building with the pouring side 
at the end of the foundry so that the ladle when 
filled is picked up with one of the foundry cranes. 
A 25-ton ladle is used. Castings move in a straight 
line down through the cleaning department and are 
loaded on cars on a depressed shipping track that 
transverses the lower end of the foundry or are 
placed on trucks for haulage to the plant of the 


Alliance Machine Co. 
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The arrangement of the plant is shown in the 
accompanying illustration which also shows proposed 
locations of additions both at one side and at the 
lower end. Space is provided in the open-hearth 
building for the installation of any additional fur- 
naces that may be required because of enlargement 
of the molding floor. As the company owns a 17-acre 
site there is sufficient room for growth as well as 
for the dumpage of refuse. Waste sand, slag, etc., 
are hauled to the dump with a gasoline tractor hav- 
ing a 1 cu. yd. dump body made by the Clark Trtc- 
tractor Co. 

An interesting method is employed in conserv- 
ing the water supply. The open-hearth furnace is 
equipped with water-cooled doors and door frames 
supplied by the Blaw-Knox Co. and the water from 
these doors and frames flows to a hot well located 
outside of the foundry near the power plant, its 
location being shown in the drawing. From this 
well it is pumped back to the furnace doors and 
frames, some water being added from the city mains 
to cool it sufficiently for re-use. Water used for 
cooling purposes in connection with the air com- 
pressor also runs into the hot well, to be used over 
again, and the water supply for the heating boiler 
is taken by the boiler feed pump from the hot well 
so that pre-heating of this water is not required 
and there is a saving in fuel. 

For annealing large castings a pit type of fur- 
nace is used, 25 ft. long, 15 ft. wide and 9 ft. deep. 
This furnace with a removeable top, similar to the 
top of a malleable iron furnace, permits the handling 
of heavy castings to and from the furnace with a 
traveling crane and does away with the need of 
charging cars so that nothing but the castings go 
into the furnace. A small hot bottom type of an- 
nealing furnace with a chamber 8 x 10 ft. is used 
for annealing small castings. 

There are two core ovens, one 15 ft. deep and 
7 ft. 6 in. wide for large cores, and a small shelf- 
type quick-drying oven for small cores. As the 
small cores are left in the oven different lengths of 
time, depending on the size, the oven is not loaded 
at one time, but cores are placed on a shelf and 
left as long as needed, regardless of the charging of 
the other shelves. Cores for the large oven are 


loaded on a truck which is pushed in the oven by 
hand. 

There are two mold drying ovens which can also 
These are 30 ft. deep and 


be used for large cores. 
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Open Meer “ Stack 60° One. /28 high 


20 ft. wide. Each of these ovens has two standd@rd- 
gage tracks, each track holding 3 cars, making the 
capacity of the oven 6 cars. These charging cars 
are of heavy steel construction 8 ft. long and 6 ft. 
wide and were built by the company. A special fea- 
ture is the car bearings. This consists of a cast- 
steel bracket with a bearing surface about 54 

wide that rests on the axle. The bearing is attached 
to the side frame by two bolts on each side of the 
I beam used in making the side frame. The axle is 
a 3-in. shaft turned down 1/32 in. after the wheel 
is pressed on, to provide a smooth finish, and the 
inner side of the bracket in which the axle loosely 
turns is also finished to provide a smooth bearing 
surface. The advantage of this type of bearing is 
that there is no need of lubrication, which becomes 





Large Castings Are Cleaned in a Steel Sand Blast and Small Castings in a Sand Blast Tumbling Barrel, 
Shot Being Used in the Place of Sand for Cleaning 
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burned out in the oven. While not requiring this 
attention the bearing is greased occasionally. The 
oven equipment was furnished by the Ohio Body 
& Blower Co., Cleveland. 

For cleaning castings a steel sand blast house 
12 x 12 ft. is provided for large castings and a 
50 x 40 in. blast tumbling barrel for small castings. 
The two cleaning units are side by side and are 
connected to an exhaust system that discharges 
above the lean-to roof. Shot is used exclusively in 
place of sand for sand blasting. The sand blast 
outfit was supplied by the Pangborn Corporation. 

Oxy-acetylene torches are used for cutting off 
risers, gas being piped to the cleaning room from 
a generator house just outside the plant that is 
equipped with a Davis-Bournonville generator. The 
cleaning department is also provided with a 500- 
ampere Westinghouse are welding machine. 

An interesting feature of the plant is the ladle 
stopper rod operating mechanism, the details of 
which were worked out by W. E. Prump, first vice- 
president and general manager of the company, who 
has given this matter a great deal of study. The 
advantages claimed for the stopper rod arrange- 
ment and mechanism are its simplicity and ease of 
operation. The slide is of the groove type and with 
a slight pressure on the lever the stopper rod moves 
up and down very easily and it is stated that there 
is never any trouble caused by binding in the slide 
and guide. The stopper arm is designed with a 
slot in which the stopper rod fits, which permits a 
careful adjustment of the stopper rod when setting 
the stopper so that the latter will seat properly. 
The bottom sleeve fits over the stopper in such a 
manner that metal is prevented from working in 
between the sleeve and stopper and burning off the 
stopper rod pin, and the method of keying the 
stopper to the stopper rod has the advantage of 
simplicity. 

The bottom sleeve has considerable taper from 
the bottom to the top and the top sleeves are rather 
small in diameter. It is pointed out that this is 
possible with acid practice but with basic practice 
the sleeve should be 1 in. larger in diameter, which 
makes the bottom sleeve more nearly straight at 
the sides. 

After the stopper rod is set the nut at the top of 
the sleeves is backed off giving a 14-in. clearance to 
allow for the quicker expansion of the sleeves than 
of the stopper rod. Otherwise the stopper head 
might be broken off, with serious consequences. 
This has been adopted as standard ladle practice, 
after careful experiments. In these experiments it 
was found that an individual sleeve 9%% in. long ex- 
pands about 3/32 in. and the entire length of sleeve 
on the stopper rod, which is about 81 in., expands 
from 7% in. to 1 in. during the pouring of the heat. 
This maximum expansion of the sleeve is much 
faster than the expansion of the rod. The expan- 
sion of a stopper rod of the same length js about 
11% in. on an average, and the maximum expansion 
is reached when the rod reaches a temperature of 
about 2000 deg. Fahr., which is about 45 min. after 
the heat is tapped. 

When making these experiments it was found 
that immediately after the heat was in the ladle, 
the sleeves took up the %-in. clearance and were 
practically tight against the nut and remained so 
for about 10 min. Then because of the expansion 


of the rod the clearance gradually increased so that 
11 min. after this reading was taken there was 
8/16-in. clearance, 12 minutes later there was 
7/16-in. clearance and 8 min. later there was ¥2-in. 
clearance, which remained until the heat was com- 


pletely poured. 
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Fuel oil is stored in two 50,000-gal. tanks. Two 
electrically driven pumps, each with a capacity of 
2000 gal. per minute, are provided to pump the oil 
from the cars to the tanks and from the tanks to 
a stand pipe 10 in. in diameter and 50 ft. high, from 
which it is fed to the various consuming units. 

The foundry is provided with a fan heating 
system guaranteed to keep the temperature up to 50 
deg. when it is zero outside. The air, heated by 
passing through coils of steam radiation, is forced 
into a 54-in. tile main that extends under the floor 
across the main building near the center, and from 
this main 36-in. distributing lines branch off pass- 
ing along the side walls on both sides of the build- 
ing. From these the hot air is discharged into a 
foundry through galvanized steel outlets, provided 
with dampers that are located 30 in. above the floor 
around the sides of the foundry. The heating sys- 
tem was installed by the Buffalo Forge Co. 

In the power plant, in addition to the heating 
system, are two 150-kw. rotary convertors, and an 
Ingersoll-Rand air compressor with a capacity of 
1300 cu. ft. per min., which supplies air to the chip- 
ping hammers. The electrical current is supplied 
from a commercial circuit. Direct current is used 
for the cranes and grinding machines and alternat- 
ing current for the remainder of the machinery and 
lighting. 

The artificial lighting of the plant was given a 
great deal of attention. The lamps, which are of 
the Mazda type, are hung high under the roof trusses 
and are of various voltages and in different s!zes 
of reflectors and are arranged in staggered posi- 
tions. The lighting plans were prepared by the 
Western Electric Co., which installed the lighting 
equipment. 

The foundry is operated on two eight-hour shifts 
in the molding and core-making departments from 
7 a.m. to 3:30 p. m. and from 3:30 to 11:30 p. m., 
with 30 min. for lunch. A gang is employed from 
midnight until morning shaking out the molds and 
getting the foundry floor in shape for the morning 
work. Other parts of the foundry are operated on 
a single nine-hour shift. 


Outlook for Motor Industry 


An interesting prediction as to the outlook in the 
automobile industry made by President Christian Girl, 
of the Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, is contained in 
the last issue of The Standard Parts Messenger, pub- 
lished by that company. In this Mr. Girl says: 

“In my opinion the demand for cars this year will 
far exceed the demand in 1919 and should run from 
3,000,000 to 3,500,000 cars, inciuding trucks. Produc- 
tion will be nowhere equal to the.demand, and if it 
should run at the rate of 2,250,000 cars for the year, 
it is possibly all that can be expected. Cars are being 
designed better than formerly and lasting longer. Re- 
placement business will not amount to as much in pro- 
portion in the future as in the past, but this is in the 
tendency to greater economy in the entire industry, 
and in the use of automobiles, and should be a benefit 
rather than a detriment. 

“In my opinion, it will be impossible for supp!y to 
overtake demand within the next three years, after 
which the rehabilitation of other portions of the world 
and demand from them upon us for motor car means 
of transportation will be sufficient to afford an excel- 
lent market for our product for many years to come.” 





The meeting of the National Crane Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, at the Hotel Astor, New York, Feb. 6, was ad- 
journed until the first week in March, owing to the 
weather that prevented many from attending and the 
illness of some of the officers of the association. The 
next meeting will probably be called in either Cleve- 
land or Chicago. 





Blast Furnace Plant Built in One Year 


Weirton Stack with Co 
Full Provisions for F 
stitutes First of a Serfes of Improveme 





within one year constitutes an enviable record in it- 

self, but the fact that plans were started less than 
four weeks before the excavation work was begun adds 
emphasis to the performance of the engineers in charge 
of design and construction. The furnace in question is 
the first to be built for the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. Va., and was blown in July 21, 1919, following a 
construction period of 364 days, ground having been 
broken July 22, 1918. The site of the plant adjoins 
the Chester branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad, near 
the main line between Pittsburgh and Steubenville. 
The Ohio River forms the northern boundary of the 
plant, the general yard level being 88 ft. above water 
level. 

The problem presented to the designers was com- 
plicated by the fact that the plans had to be drawn not 
only in conformance with the maximum economy in the 
arrangement of the original units but with due regard 
to expansion of this first unit, without any interruption 
in operations, into a plant of three furnaces; also the 
requirement that all steam and power generation and 
pumping facilities for the entire furnace and steel 
plant, exclusive of open hearth waste heat boilers, be 
concentrated at the blast furnace blowing room or 
power house. An additional factor which had to be 
taken in account was that during the first 12 to 18 
months of blast, pending the completion of the open 


[wi construction of a complete blast furnace plant 
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hearth and steel works, the plant would have to be 
utilized as a merchant furnace, after which it would 
revert to an operation tied in with by-product coke 
ovens and the exigencies of modern steel plant practice. ; 
No. 1 furnace is 92 ft. x 22 ft. 6 in., and the capac- 
ity from tap hole to bottom of bell is 25,500 cu. ft. The 
lining is heavier at the bottom thus to afford maximum 
thickness where required and to give moderate thick- 
ness where extessive depth of lining is detrimental. 
No interior water cooling is given the lining above the 
mantle but a permanent pipe spray ‘with connection is 
affixed to the shell. Six rows of bosh plates are placed 
in the bosh wall; the tuyere breast is eooled by’ two 
plates between and flush with the top of the cooler 
arches, one plate between the cooler arches, and two 
rows of plates beneath the cooler arches. The hearth . o 
walls are cooled by the cast-in cooling pipe of the 
hearth jacket. The stock line is afforded protection by _ a 
cast-iron wearing plates of high combined carbon con- . 
tent. These plates are laid ‘integral with the lining ; 2 
and are of small surface dimension in each unit. The F, 
lining is made up of General Refractories Olive Hill *, 
brick. : 
The iron and steel work of the furnace consists of 
a heavy continuous cast-iron sub-base, with heavy ; 
anchor bolts from the iron sub-base to the concrete 
foundation. The concrete foundation for the column 
base is reinforced by tension bands which encircle it 
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on the outside, and the column base and columns are 
reinforced by a tension band at the column base and 
by reinforced concrete encircling the base plates and 
columns. There are 10 cast-iron columns, made in two 
sections and encased in fire brick. The columns are 
placed in a leaning off-set position, the diameter of the 
base circle being greater than the diameter of the top 
circle. This is to allow room for work about tuyeres 
and plates, to place the columns at a more remote loca- 
tion from a possible breakout, and to afford possibility 
of enlargement. 

The bustle pipe, circle pipe and trough are hung from 
the top segment of the columns by riveted or cast-on 
saddles. This arrangement, together with special de- 
sign of circle pipe inlets and trough overflows, allows 
room for a walk on the bustle pipe, thus giving access 
to three-way cock and water discharges entirely free 
from suspension strap or pipe interferences. 

The hearth jacket is of cast-iron segments, 16 in 
all with pipe cast in, and is heavily wedge-banded and 
bolted. Taper construction is used to maintain a safe 
thickness of hearth wall against erosion and to main- 
tain ample brick at the bottom to prevent short holes. 
The tuyere breast is of butt strap-plate armored con- 
struction, with 10 cast-steel tuyere cooler frames. The 
bosh is reinforced with heavy steel butt strap bands, 
the bands being held by cast-steel distance pieces to 
prevent slipping. The mantle is of built-up plate and 
angle construction and is provided with a trough with 
drainage connections for collecting shell spray water. 

The furnace shell is of butt-strap construction on 
both the top and two bottom rings. Intermediate rings 
are of double and triple-riveted construction. The shell 
is surmounted by a Kennedy-type dome of heavy con- 
struction, integral with the shell. The furnace top is 
of the stationary double bell-type Brassert design. The 
large bell is hung by Ives’ bell suspension. The top is 
laid out with particular reference to an abrupt and cor- 
rect assumption of the dumping position by the skip, 
the high dumping speed of the skip, adjustable skip 
lip and deflector plate, adjustable centering of hopper 
and bells, and with volumetric proportions of throat 
and hopper areas of bells worked out by combined ex- 
perimental layouts and practice results. 

The gas is taken off by four off-takes from an an- 
nular gas space about the big bell hopper, which both 
reduces the average gas velocity and eliminates segre- 
gated velocity areas above the stock and past the bell 
lip, which reduces the production of flue dust. These 
off-takes combine into four up-takes, two of which are 
surmounted by Baer safety valves. The up-takes lead 
into four downtakes, each two combined into one down- 
comer. The two downcomers enter the dust catcher 
radially. The gas leaves the dust catcher at the top, 
where there is provided a gas bleeder valve, and passes 
to a Brassert-Witting tangential whirler. From the 
whirler the gas is passed through a Brassert washer 
with a vertical water seal separator, and thence to the 
stoves and boilers. 

A by-pass is provided so that gas from the whirler 
may be sent direct to the boilers rough-cleaned—the 
gas for the stoves only being passed through the washer 

or so that in necessity rough-cleaned gas may be sent 
to both stoves and boilers. Water seals are provided 
so that the stoves or boilers may be singly or com- 
binedly shut off from the entire cleaning system or 
furnace at cast or shut-down, and so that the wet clean- 
ing may be isolated from the dry cleaning system 
whenever desired or necessary. The water seal valves 
are all supplemented with goggle valves. Bleeders are 
provided at the extreme ends of both boiler and stove 
gas mains. 

The washer is of the improved Brassert construc- 
tion. Briefly, it embodies the principle of two-stage 
scrubbing, combining a first cleaning stage to eliminate 
the rougher and heavier portion of the dust and to 
effect cooling, followed by a second stage in the same 
tower to eliminate fine dust and fumes. The gas en- 


tering at the bottom is distributed by a perforated in- 
verted frustrated cone, and passes through three banks 
of superimposed offset baffles. All water is introduced 
at the top baffles in the form of a heavy spray, the 
arrangement of nozzles and sprays being such that gas 
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and spray are churned into intimate contact. The 
spray coa‘esces into rain in the baffle chambers and 
falls through the tower, its descent being impeded and 
distributed by the lower hurdles. A pronounced in- 
crease in the retention period of water in the scrubber 
and a consequent economy in water and the cleanliness 
of the gas are effected. 

A special characteristic of the washer is its ability 
to handle heavily dust laden gas from rough working 
or slipping furnaces. The water seal separator is a 
receiver that gives the gas three alternations of accel- 
eration and retardation in velocity, in combination with 
a simultaneous reversal of direction of flow. It is used 
both to remove entrained water carried by gas from 
the washer and as a water seal after the washer. Long 
experience with this type of ceaner is stated to have 
demonstrated a reliability, utility and dependability 
which more ‘than compensate in practical operating 
practice for the actual loss of four per cent in heat 
abstracted from the gas. The Dougherty system of 
steam for the prevention of gas explosion is used on 
the gas main system. 

The stoves are three in number, 22 ft. x 100 ft., 
with a total heating surface of 285,000 sq. ft. They 
are of the two-pass side-combustion type, having 
checker openings 3% in. square. The checkers, arch 
and draft chamber design follow the Brassert-Jones 
construction. This design equalizes the flow of ascend- 
ing gas and descending air through the checker open- 
ings, and overcomes the usual tendencies towards seg- 
regation or selective draft areas in the checker open- 
ing area with resultant hot and cold idle checker seg- 
ments. This stove equipment, due to its relatively high 
heat transfer rate and low radiation lass, provides 
blast heat and heat reserves for 45,000 cu. ft. of wind. 
The stove is insulated throughout with sil-o-cel pow- 
der and brick, and the blast mains with Johns-Man- 
ville thermo fire felt. 

The stove trimmings include blow-off valves turned 
down into chimney draft flues, two chimney valves, 
Universal gas burners, and Mathesius hot blast valves. 
The stoves are served by a Heine brick lined reinforced 
concrete stack, 9 ft. 6 in. x 225 ft. This stack will also 
serve the next block of stoves to be built in conjunction 
with the projected No. 2 furnace. 

The cold blast line is provided with a steam con- 
nection for the extinguishment of fire and also has its 
snort valve opening turned down into the chimney 
draft flue. There are two counterweight blast relief 
valves on the cold blast line. The by-pass enters the 
hot blast main at No. 3 stove and is provided with a 
gate shut-off valve, a McCarthy check valve, and a 
butterfly regulating valve. This is operated from the 
cast house, the lever being in proximity to the hot blast 
temperature indicator. 

The stove foundation top and cast-house floor are 
on the same level. The dust catcher and whirler dust 
bell platforms, the contro] valves for water at water 
seals and washer, the control valves for steam in dust 
catcher and gas main, the main water supply valves 
and by-pass, are all operated or accessible from this 
elevation, thus enabling the general foreman to main- 
tain supervision of stoves, water, dust catcher and 
washer attendance, and practice with mixer valve, 
without the deterring handicap of ceaseless!y climbing 
up and down steps. The identical elevation of the 
stove operating level and the cast house will in the 
future provide a thoroughfare for foreman and main- 
tenance gangs and material between all three furnaces. 
The yard is reached by steps midway between the 
stoves and the furnace, steps at the end stove platform, 
and steps leading from the stoves and furnaces to the 
skip house and thence to the bins or yard. 

The cast house was laid out with a view to running 
metal direct to the pig machine while the plant was 
operating as a merchant furnace but eventually to run 
to track ladles for delivery to an open hearth mixer 
when the pig machine will be still available for off- 
grade and week-end metal. This was worked out by 
placing a Pittsburgh coal washer double strand casting 
machine at the bottom of the cast house. Two Pollock 
short pour ladles (with spare) were placed one at 
each side of the machine. The ladle furthest off-center 
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In the Main View of the Accompanying Group Are to Be Seen the Dryer, Washer 
and Dust Catcher, with a Gondola Car Stationed Under the sas Mentioned 
the skip incline is visible the coke breeze elevators, noted ; in two other 


illustrations, which elevators are situated at the base of the skip incline The 


left view shows the coke chutes and breeze screens 
leaning offset position of the furnace columns, affordi! 
tuyeres and plates, is noted in the oval view 
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had its pedestal and pouring stand placed in the loca- 
tion of the future track that will bring hot metal cars 
to the casting machine from all three furnaces. This 
located the center line of the pig machine from the cen- 
ter line through the cast house and the location of the 
other ladle with its pouring stand and pedestal. Tem- 
porary iron runners were placed to reach the present 
location of the ladles. Later these runners will be re- 
moved and replaced with runners to spouts at the side 
of the cast house over the same ladles mounted on 
trucks. The pouring stand will remain at the east 
side for pouring from track ladles, but its pedestal to- 
gether with pedestal and pouring stand at the west side 
of the machine will be removed, thus giving ample 
room for skulling and relining ladles for three fur- 
naces, together with provision, as at present, for plac- 
ing scrap and ladle rubbish in cars. The pig: machine 
house is served by a Whiting crane. 

The runners have a % in. fall to the foot and little 
scrap results. Coke dust, sand, loam and clay are 
brought to the cast house by a Pawling & Harnisch- 
feger monorail from bins adjacent to a track at the 
base of the cast house. The monorail also removes 
cast-house scrap and rubbish, and handles tuyeres and 
furnace tools. 

The equipment of the cast house includes a Berg- 
Brosius clay gun, which was specified not only as a 
safety measure but also for the purpose of keeping the 
blast on the furnace and gas at the boilers to the max- 
imum over costs in view of the heavy outside power 
load. Only one cinder notch is provided, this being 45 
deg. from the iron notch. Cinder is for the most part 
granulated, and is discharged into a deep pit, which 
fs served by a Pawling & Harnischfeger monorail. Six 
cars can be spotted under the monorail. A Brosius 
single line bucket is provided for handling the granu- 
lated slag. The cinders may also be run into ladles 
through spouts which lead to a track adjacent to the 
cast house. 

The shutters are all of the remote control type, and 
provision has been made for rodding the furnace from 
the cast house—snort valve wheel, gun control and shut- 
ter control all being located as a unit. For purposes 
of communication duplex signal apparatus connects 
cast house and stock house, boiler house and power 
house. Special lighting facilities have been provided 
and an abundant number of hose connections for both 
high and low pressure water. Both steam and air are 
piped to the cast house for use on the gun and for other 
casual requirements. 

Water for the furnace bosh, gas washer, pig ma- 
chine, cinder pit and miscellaneous uses is supplied 
through two independent lines from the pump house, 
with cross connections for emergency use. The circle 
pipe is fed by duplex feed lines provided with Elliott 
twin basket strainers. An auxiliary high pressure line 
is also in proximity to the three-way cocks for blow- 
ing out the furnace feed and discharge lines and hot 
blast valves. High pressure and steam lines are also 
provided at the top of the furnace. 

Although the plans included an ore bridge with a 
movable car dumper, the necessities of the program 
compelled deferring its installation. Instead two 30-40 
Brown cranes with a 70 ft. boom and a 2-cu. yd. bucket 
were purchased, to be utilized later on yard work for 
the completed steel and furnace plant. These are being 
used with outrigger wheels during the present season 
for stocking and reclaiming ore. They have proved 
capable of unloading at a rate of 55 to 60 cars per day, 
as well as reclaiming ore for bins outside of unloading 
requirements. Hand labor is, however, required at 
present for unloading cars. The later installation of 
an ore bridge will be carried out independent of stock- 
ing operations as the necessary ore bridge track rails 
have been provided on the ore bin back wall and its 
extension. 

Particular attention was paid to the lighting and 
ventilation of the stock house. Air ducts are located 
in the central division wall of the bins between the rail- 
road tracks, thus insuring ventilation above the scale 
ears. A large opening in every vent on either side of 


the scale car track makes possible a large light storage 
for spare parts. 


A 12-ft. concrete base was laid under 
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the car track and the concrete floor encases the wooden 
ties. The top of the floor is brought flush to the top 
of the rail on the outside of the track. The concrete 
between rails is depressed 2 in. and sloped from the 
center of the track toward the sewer traps. 

The bins themselves are of the Rawstorne rein- 
forced concrete type. They have an earth fill and 
trestle approach on a 2% per cent grade. From the 
scale car to the transfer car rails is 32 ft. There are 
two tracks, one track serving the coke, limestone and 
scrap bins and the other the ore bins. These tracks 
are supported by Bethlehem type girders across the 
coke bins while at the other bins the track stringers 
rest on the concrete bin division walls. The ore bins 
are served by a Brown 50-ton transfer car, into which 
ore is loaded by the cranes from the stock pile. Each 
bin has a gross capacity of 200 tons of ore, thus giving 
40 to 48 hr. capacity, depending upon the rate of driv- 
ing of the furnace, and giving flexibility for eight 
grades of ores and by-products. The double coke bin 
has a gross capacity of 270 tons of coke, or from 10 
to 12 hr. capacity. This capacity is virtually net inas- 
much as the bin is free moving in all sections and does 
not exhibit any dead pockets of coke. The bins are ar- 
ranged to tie into a continuous system for the future 
furnace. The bins are lined with cast-iron plates. 

The stock house is served by an Atlas hopper scale 
car, equipped with a dial scale indicator. The bin 
gates are manually operated by the scale car man and 
feed from both sides into the car hopper. Coke is drawn 
direct from the bins to the skip bucket, each skip hold- 
ing 4500 lb. of coke. A Haven type coke screen is used, 
obtaining a retarded cascade effect over self-clearing 
screen openings. Both the slope of each element and 
the effective area of screen opening may be altered to 
suit the character of coke. The screenings are handled 
by DePere automatic skips from hoppers beneath the 
screens to track hoppers. Provision is made for two 
bell rod and air actuated coke bin gate operation by 
the scale car man or by an independent operator. Bell 


_indicators and speaking tube to top are provided, as 


well as siphon for skip pit. An extra scale car with 
switch is also provided. 

The skip incline is a self-supporting structure of 
the cantilever type, inclined 60 deg. from the horizon- 
tal. It is 171 ft. long with double track for two skip 
cars of the trailer truck type. The skips are operated 
by a Lidgerwood direct current electric hoist of the 
double-drum single-motor type. The motor is a West- 
inghouse of 200 hp. The hoist has a rope speed of 225 
ft. per min. and is designed for an unbalanced load ca- 
pacity of 20,000 lb. Cutler-Hammer control is supplied. 
The hoist is located in a concrete and brick house un- 
der the skip truss and above the track. This structure 
also houses the bell cylinders for operating the bells. 
The cylinders are aetuated by air from the cold blast 
mains. An auxiliary air supply is also provided from 
the high pressure compressor line. It is automatically 
admitted through a pressure regulating valve in the 
event of a drop in the main line pressure. 

The boiler house is 200 ft. long, 48 ft. wide and 42 
It is of brick and steel construction with cor- 
rugated steel roof; the monitor is of the open type 
without sash. All window sash is of steel Truscon 
type, glazed with factory ribbed glass. There is pro- 
vided 4800 boiler hp. in units of 600 hp. class M Stir- 
ling three-pass boilers, built for 231 lb. pressure and 
125 deg. superheat. Seven are gas fired, being 
equipped with four improved Birkholz-Terbeck burn- 
ers each. Provision for quick auxiliary coal firing has 
been made through the equipment of each boiler with 
Kelly shaking grates. Vu'can soot blowers have been 
provided throughout and Copes feed water regulators 
and Foster superheaters. 

The eighth boiler is equipped with type E Combus- 
tion Engineering Co. stoker and Clarage fan blower. 
This equipment carries a builders’ guaranty of 250 per 
cent on rating for 4 hr., 200 per cent on rating for 24 
hr., and from bank to 200 per cent on rating within 10 
min. It was installed to supplement the gas-fired boil- 
ers, to eliminate hand firing as much as possible over 
periods of fluctuating gas supply over cast, and to 
meet peak loads on the generator. The boilers are 
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served by a 225-ft. x 12-ft. 6 in. Heine reinforced con- 
crete chimney, connected to the boilers with an over- 
head breeching of % in. plate, lined with Johns-Man- 
ville insulation. Coal storage bins are arranged for 
the installation of a monorail unloading system and 
foundations for mechanical ash handling. 

The boilers are placed singly, right and left set- 
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ting, with 6 ft. aisles, and with 15 ft. in front of boil- 
ers. Dust from the boiler house gas main is flushed 
through a trough to the sewer. Approximately 4200 to 
4350 boiler hp. “from and at” is realized with gas from 
the furnace, driving at a 550-ton rate, and credits per 
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ton of pig iron from power from surplus gas are high. 
This is due both to the high efficiency realized at the 
boilers where stack temperatures of 550 deg. with car- 
bon dioxide content of waste gases of 23 per cent are 
averaged, and also to the high Rankin cycle efficiency 
attained at the blower and turbo-generator due to the 
high pressure and superheat of steam. 





These Views of the Pig Cast 
ing Machine Show How the 
[ron Is Delivered from the 
Ladle. In the left back- 
ground of the bottom picture 


is visible the monorail 


Boiler feed water comes from the hot well of the 
blowing engine condenser at 115 deg. Fahr. with auxili- 
ary supply from the turho-generator hot well at 96 
deg. Fahr., and is put through a Graver combined 
heater and hot water softener. Chemical treatment is 
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automatically proportioned. An average feed water parallel to the width of the building. The power unit 
temperature of 202 deg. Fahr. from the hot water is a 7500-kw., 6600-volt, 3-phase General Electric turbo- 


treater is maintained. Centrifugal boiler feed pumps 
have been installed, having a capacity of 550 gal. each 
per min. at the 600-ft. discharge head. Worthington 
three-stage pumps are used, driven by a Moore non- 
condensing turbine equipped with a Fischer governor 
The exhaust steam goes to the heater. Other exhaust 
steam goes to the heater from the. .Clarage fan engine, 
the blowing engine and turbo-generator condenser air 
pump and the auxiliary service water pump. 
The boiler feed lines are in duplicate to obviate 
possible shut-down by failure or clogging, and 
there is an emergency connection to the boiler 
feed lines from a Knowles reciprocating pump. The 
boiler house, inclusive of building, gas main, steam and 
water lines, is laid out to permit expansion to the north 
with additional gas fired boiters for the additional blast 
furnaces, and to the south with additional stoker fired 
boilers. The latter will form a balancing group to 
carry fluctuating steam demands against a fluctuating 
gas supply and to supply any deficit between steam 
demands for the power requirements of the furnace 
and steel plants and steam available from blast fur- 
nace gas. 

The steam lines are in duplicate, consisting of a 
main header with capacity foy the entire steam de- 
mands of the blower, generator, pumps and auxil- 
iaries. It is supplemented by a parallel header tied in 


any 


cross 


at four points so that in the event of replacement of 
any fitting on the main header, at least six boilers can 


be tied to power house and cast house operation. The 
auxiliary line is of a capacity sufficient to run the 
blower, the pumps, with some reserve for partial load 
on the turbo-generator. The main and auxiliary steam 
headers are carried on brackets on the boiler house 
columns up to the end of the house. Here they reach 
the power house through a tunnel, which also carries 
service and auxiliary service water lines, high pres- 
sure water and air lines and electric conduits. The 
steam lines in the power house are all beneath the floor 
level. 

The main steam header in the boiler house, with its 
lead to the power house, forms the first element of the 
eventual boiler plant where the header will expand into 
a loop system through the boiler and power house with 
three cross connections and with steam from the waste 
heat boilers tieing in at the south end. American Ideal 
steam traps are used. 

Whe power house, which is 180 ft. long, 74 ft. wide, 
and’ 88 ft. high, is also of brick and steel. Particular 


atterition was paid to day lighting and ventilation. The 
monitors’ im the roof are in every other bay located 


which forms the first of four or five 
of these units to be located in the extension of the 
power house southward. A 600-kw. motor-generator 
set furnishes 220 volt direct current for blast furnace 
purposes. Auxiliary equipment at the turbo-generator 
includes a Westinghouse Le Blanc barometric con- 
denser and air pump, and a carrier air washer. Swart- 
out exhaust heads and Davis atmospheric relief valves 
are placed on the atmospheric exhaust line. 

The biowing equipment consists of two Mesta high 
speed horizontal cross-compound blowing engines, 34 


generator, 
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Seven of the Boilers Are Gas Fired, Being Equipped 
with Four Improved Birkholz-Terbeck Burners Each. 
The eighth boiler shown in the foreground is stoker 
coal-fired only and intended to supplement the other 
boilers when necessary. The blowing equipment 
consists of two Mesta high-speed horizontal cross 
compound engines 





x 72 in., and 84x 48 in., equipped with Schutte & Koert- 
ing emergency stop valves. Iverson valves are used on 
the air tube. 

The air intake is through the foundation individual 
to each blowing tub. The tubs are equipped with a 
common receiver, from which the air is led through 
a Dyblie non-return valve to the blast line manifold. 
This connects to the No. 1 furnace cold blast main 
with blanks for No. 2 and No. 3 furnaces. An aux- 
iliary atmospheric relief blast valve and line is also 
provided so that the engine can be turned over and 
warmed up. By closing the atmospheric relief blast 
valve, with the cold blast valve open the blast is thrown 
on the furnace and the other engine taken off without 
juggling with the cold blast valves. The blowing 
engines are equipped with Schutte-Koerting emergency 
stop valves and are served by one Alberger condenser 
and dry air pump, designed for 26% in. vacuum. The 
exhaust lines are designed for extension if desired for 
interconnection with exhaust lines for No. 3 and No. 4 
blowing engines, so that any of three operating engines 
ean be operated on three condensers. 

Lubrication is taken care of by a Bowser system 
located in the basement with tanks on the roof truss. 
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The remaining power house equipment includes an 
Ingersoll-Rand motor-driven compressor for 300 cu. ft. 
free air at 100 lb. pressure, a Champion 25-ton crane, 
and Alberger condenser and air pump. 

The initial requirements for water, which is pumped 
from the river, total 31,000,000 gal. per day. The 
initial pumping head from the river to the turbo- 
generator was 175 ft., and the distance pumped was 
2700 ft. To conserve on the size of mains and horse- 
power on pump drive there was worked out and in- 
stalled a unique system, which involves the delivery of 
9700 gal. of water by the river pumps at 175 ft. head, 
to the coke ovens and the generator condenser. The 
condenser tail water escapes through a weir into the 
main supply cistern beneath the pump room floor. The 
reserve capacity in the cistern is 225,000 gal., sufficient 
to run the furnace and boilers alone for several hours. 

There are three 3200-gal. service water pumps in 
the basement, two of which are in continuous operation, 
one pumping to the furnace and one pumping water for 
miscellaneous uses. The river pumps are Allis-Chal- 
mers with motor drive. The power house pumps are 
all Alberger, two of the service pumps having Al- 
berger-Curtis turbine drive, and the spare service and 
the blowing engine condenser pump having Allis- 
Chalmers motor drive. A Knowles compound duplex 
pump is provided in the pump basement for emergency 
and casual high pressure requirements. 


Fear German Competition 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10.—Trade Commissioner T. O. 
Klath reports from Copenhagen that considerable anx- 
iety is felt at present in the Danish iron and porcelain 
industries concerning the competition of the low-priced 
German imports in these lines. 

“The situation appears to be extremely bad in the 
iron industry which employs approximately 39,000 
laborers,” says Mr. Klath. “One prominent manufac- 
turer states that Denmark is at present paying the 
highest wages of any European country with the pos- 
sible exception of Norway. The Danish manufacturers 
who have been exporting a portion of their output are, 
on account of the high coal prices, the adverse position 
of the Danish exchange, the high wages and the upset 
conditions of importing markets, seriously handicapped 
in the export field. On the other hand, the Danish 
manufacturers interested in the domestic market are 
met with the competition of goods imported from Ger- 
many at very low prices, in many cases at less than 
half the cost of production in Denmark. 

“It is stated that the German salesmen come to 
Denmark and examine very closely just how much it 
costs to produce certain goods in Denmark and then 
they quote prices to Danish merchants slightly below 
the Danish production costs—in other words, make the 
traffic bear as much as possible. The Germans quote 
prices in kroner.” 


Advancing Prices in Belgium 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, Jan. 15.—The course of prices 
continues to ascend. Quotations in franes per 100 kg. 
are nominally about as follows, together with equiva- 
lents in United States money with exchange figured 
at about 14 fr. per $1: 


Heavy plates......... 96-105 fr. (3.05c. per Ib.) 
yp MO Se 130—160 fr. (4.138c. per Ib.) 
SB See 85.5 fr. ($60.70 per gross ton) 
EA TONE ick cans 90 fr. ($64.06 ) 
ee EE rere 62 fr. ($44.12 ‘ ) 
is cane woendd ake 70-71 fr. ($49.73 ‘ ) 
rr ie rr 67.5-68 fr. ($47.54 “ ) 
CED v0.s kicousnsateos 80-81 fr. (2.55c. per lb. ) 


These prices compare with heavy plates at 95 fr. 
per 100 kg., medium plates, 105 fr. and shapes and 
rails 70 fr. on Jan. 1. 

Steel plants in Belgium have suffered very much 
from floods. The Hainaut works are inundated. The 
railroad station of Chatelineau, an important traffic 
center, is partly flooded. The electric power station 


of Montigny sur Sambre has had to stop deliveries of 
The Thy le Chateau plant is likewise shut 


current. 
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The main sub-contractors on the work were the 
Jack Walsh Construction Co., which had charge of ex- 
cavations, foundations and fill, including the bins, did 
all bricklaying, installed the sewers and the 30-in. 
water line from the river to the power house, and 
erected the condensing and power house equipment; 
John Mohr & Sons, who fabricated and erected the plate 
work; the Lackawanna Bridge Co., which fabricated 
and erected the structural steel, including the skip 
incline and the cast house, the boiler house and the 
power house; B. Floersheim & Co., which installed the 
piping. 

The plans and specifications for the complete plant 
and plant equipment were drawn up by Freyn, Bras- 
sert & Co., engineers, Chicago, who also had super- 
vision of construction. The operating and engineering 
organization of the Weirton Steel Co., through its ex- 
ecutive, J. C. Williams, and its chief engineer of con- 
struction, C. H. Hunt, co-operated with the engineers 
in all details of planning the work, in the purchase and 
delivery of materials, and in the pushing of work in 
the field. The work was expedited by the remarkably 
open winter and, on the other hand, retarded because 
it was undertaken during the last four months of the 
war and the following armistice period when delivery 
of equipment and materials was severely handicapped 
by priority orders, both at manufacturing plants and 
on the railways. 


down and La Providence is isclated, as is also the Zim- 
merman-Hanrez works, as the employees cannot get 
to and from work. 

The metal working trades of Belgium are agitating 
for a higher wage, giving as reasons likely to bring 
about a strike the increases in the cost of living and 
particularly “the probable advaace in the cost of bread.” 


Americans to Be Represented at Bordeaux Fair 


A. D. Straus & Co., 18 Broadway, New York, have 
been appointed official representatives in the United 
States of the Bordeaux Annual Fair, which will be 
held at Bordeaux from June 5 to June 20 inclusive. 
It is held in the biggest export center of France, at a 
time of the year when most of the colonial buyers go 
to France for the purchasing of their annual require- 
ments and is under the patronage of the French Minis- 
tries of Commerce and Colonies as well as of the 
French Chamber of Commerce. The renting spaces 
are divided into booths, stands, half stands and open 
space. Special arrangements are under negotiation 
with the French Line, whereby the exhibits will be car- 
ried from New York to the Bordeaux Fair and return 
at one-half of the tariff rates, and the French Govern- 
ment has authorized all foreign exhibits to be entered 
“in bond” for the duration of the fair, after which 
they may either be sold in France upon acquittal of the 
regular customs duties or returned to their country of 
origin. 


The 39th annual banquet of the Engineers’ Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, was held in 
that city on Monday evening, Jan. 26. The speakers 
were: ‘A. C. Dinkey, president of the Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Co., Brig.-Gen. Edgar Jadwin, U. 8. Army, 
and George E. Roberts, vice-president of the National 
City Bank of New York. George H. Neilson, president 
of the Braeburn Steel Co., was toastmaster. E. A. S. 
Clarke, president Consolidated Steel Corporation, New 
York, and A. L. Humphrey, president of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Co., were at the speakers’ table as 
honor guests. Over 800 engineers and others attended 
this banquet, which was the largest ever given by the 
society. 


At the annual meeting of the Division of Manufac- 
turers of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, the 
executive committee submitted a report indorsing the 
proposed free public employment bureau, to be financed 
jointly by the Chamber of Commerce and the Division 
of Manufacturers. The matter will be submitted to the 
board of directors of the chamber for final action. 
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BELGIUM’S RECOVERY 


Gradual Resumption at Iron and Steel Works 
Despite Difficulties 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10.—Although present steel pro- 
duction in Belgium is only 17 or 18 per cent of the 
pre-war output, signs of a gradual return to normal 
conditions are becoming evident. Trade Commissioner 
C. E. Herring, who is at Brussels, has just sent a 
comprehensive report on the Begian iron and steel 
industry. He says that if fuel and other raw materials 
were available in sufficient quantities, from 40 to 50 
per cent of the pre-war production might even now be 
obtained in the restored and undamaged plants. The 
cost of production, he says, has increased enormously. 
Labor cost, as in every other Belgian industry, has 
advanced 100 per cent or more above pre-war levels. 
Mr. Herring says that when the production of coking 
coal in France and Germany can be increased and 
when the railways in France, Luxemburg and Belgium 
can make prompt deliveries in sufficient quantities, 
Belgium can again actively compete in the world’s 
markets. The installation of new, thoroughly modern 
plants to replace those destroyed by the Germans, he 
points out, will partially compensate for the present 
period of subnormal production and Belgium will re- 
sume her place’as one of the leading steel-producing 
countries of the world. Mr. Herring says in part: 

“At present (Dec. 15, 1919) the steel production 
of Belgium is estimated at 17 or 18 per cent of the 
pre-war output. If fuel and other raw materials were 
available in sufficient quantities it is estimated that 
from 40 to 59 per cent of the pre-war production might 
even now be obtained in the restored and undamaged 
plants. The situation has recently been complicated 
by a railway embargo on iron ore in Lorraine, and 
there have also been difficulties in obtaining customary 
supplies of ore from Luxemburg. Furthermore, the 
installments of industrial coal which Germany is ob- 
ligated to provide under the peace treaty are said to 
arrive irregularly, and supplies of industrial coal are 
difficult to obtain from the Ruhr district on account 
of transportation and other difficulties. The acute 
shortage of freight cars and other railway rolling 
stock on the Belgian railways is another contributing 
factor. 

“In spite of these difficulties, however, it is expected 
that the present production of about 17 per cent will 
shortly be augmented because of the lighting of new 
blast furnaces. The unemployment in the iron and 
steel industry has been greatly diminished during the 
last few months, it having been stated that on Oct. 15 
about 13,000 operatives were at work as compared with 
about 24,000 employed in 1914. An indication of the 
present situation and prospects of the Belgian steel 
industry is furnished by the well-known Cockerill 
plant, the largest in Belgium, which was greatly dam- 
aged during the war. The director of this plant was 
recently quoted as saying that for two, and perhaps 
three, years the large Belgian plants will find it diffi- 
cult to produce more than 25 per cent of their normal 
output. Some plants which suffered less under the 
German occupation are, however, even now producing 
a considerably greater portion of their pre-war output. 

“The cost of production in the iron and steel in- 
dustry of Belgium has increased enormously. The 
high prices ruling for ores and fuel, together with the 
very high prices and exchange premium which must 
be paid for imports of semi-manufactures necessary 
for reconstruction, seem to make a steadily rising 
market inevitable. Another fact is, of course, the in- 
creased costs of transportation and uncertainties in 
receiving materials. As in other Belgian industries, 
labor costs have advanced 100 per cent and more above 
the pre-war levels.” 


The depression in the Swedish iron industry, accord- 
ing to the quarterly report of the Association of Swedish 
Ironmasters, which has been so marked during the 
whole of 1918, is growing worse. At the end of October, 


1919, only 50 out of 131 furnaces were at work, two 
fewer than at the end of June. 
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Exchange Affects Tool Business 


TORONTO, Feb. 10.—The high exchange rate between 
Canada and the United States has made very little 
difference in so far as the sales of American tools are 
concerned, but it is gradually beginning to be notice- 
able that Canadian buyers of tools are turning from 
American goods to those made in Canada and in Britain, 
where they are not under the necessity of paying a high 
premium on American funds. The American manufac- 
turers are, therefore, endeavoring to surmount this 
exchange difficulty. Many of them are opening accounts 
with Canadian banks, and depositing in them funds 
received from customers here, with the intention of 
leaving the funds in Canada until exchange rights itself. 
Some of them even contemplate buying Canadian com- 
modities that can be advantageously exported, with these 
Canadian funds, and collecting in American funds 
from the export purchaser. One United States firm, 
which bought $100,000 of Victory bonds, paying thereon 
$10,000, is now applying Canadian customers’ payments 
on them. If this rule is more largely adopted by the 
machinery and machine tool manufacturers in the 
United States who ship their products to Canada, they 
will have little difficulty in holding their grip on the 
Canadian market. But where they insist on payment 
being made in American funds at the prevailing high 
rate of exchange, which adds upward of 15 per cent 
to the bills Canadian buyers have to pay, there is sure 
to be a big decline in their Canadian sales. Even now 
buyers in the Dominion are giving more attention to 
Canadian and British made tools, the demand for which 
is gradually extending. 





New Blast Furnace at Natal, Australia 


A new blast furnace is being erected at Natal, 
Newcastle, Australia. It is to be 14 ft. x 65 ft. on 
eight columns and with seven tuyeres. The hearth 
level is 9 ft. above the veldt and the ground slopes 
down to the pig beds at a gradient of 1 in 100 ft. The 
foundation, 9 ft. deep, rests on solid sandstone. The 
bins for the ore, lime and coke will be partly under- 
ground. A hoist is to lift the charging skips from a 
level of 16 ft. below the surface to the top of the fur- 
nace. The railroad cars carrying materials will be 
pushed along a siding running on the top of the bins to 
discharge. There is to be also an inclined skip hoist 
leading to a stock pile which will be over a tunnel fitted 
with trap doors at its crown for filling the charging cars 
below. The iron ore to be used is mostly magnetic 
and very rich, running between 60 and 65 per cent 
metallic iron. 

It is at first intended to manufacture cast iron pipes 
and the management is in negotiation for machines 
working on the centrifugal principle. Another line 
will be heavy iron and steel castings, using a side-blow 
converter for making steel, to be followed later by open- 
hearth furnaces and a heavy 28-in. three-high rolling 
mill, 


Japan Opposed to Bolsheviki 


“We shall lock the door tight against the Bolshe- 
viki,” stated M. Miyasaki, general agent of the Gen- 
eral Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio, who attend- 
ed the annual sales conference last week. “We in 
Japan want freedom and personal liberty but we do 
not want anarchy. Japan will prove the extreme east- 
ern frontier against the red terror.” More than 150 
salesmen and dealers attended the gathering. Repre- 
sentatives of the fireproofing or building products de- 
partment of the company’s organization attended. 
Members of the metal furniture department will meet 
at Youngstown in March. 


The shipbuilding output of the Clyde, England, for 
1919 was the largest on record with the one exception 
of 1918. There were launched 406 vessels of 645,374 
gross tons, compared with 440 vessels of 532,094 gross 
tons in 1918. The yards are estimated to have about 
one million tons of work on hand which beats all pre- 
vious records. 


Receiving and Delivering Shop Stores 


Rules That Insure Accurate Records— 
Common Faults in Storeskeeping and 
How to Overcome Them — Shortages 


BY H. B. TWYFORD* —— 


for raw materials and supplies may be propor- 

tionately a heavy one. It is never unimportart. 
It is unlike most of the others, because it may fluctuate 
daily or hourly, due to the continual stream of material 
going into and out of the stores. It is of great im- 
portance, therefore, to have an efficient system of re- 
cording all movements of these materials. 

The difficulties experienced sometimes with stores 
records are caused either by the system being too com- 
plicated, or because of lack of attention on the part of 
employees. 

Coupled with efficient records is the necessity for 
accuracy in the manual operations, and orderliness and 
cleanliness in the storeroom. While some shops may 
turn out a vast amount of good work under very untidy 
and seemingly almost chaotic conditions, such a thing 
is impossible in a storeroom. 


MONG the investments by manufacturers, that 


Receiving Material 


All materials and articles on arrival should be 
entered in a record, inspected and passed along to the 
storeroom or to the production department, etc. 

In establishments where the movement of goods is 
frequent enough to warrant it, it is preferable to sep- 
arate the activities of receiving, inspecting and storing. 





*Purchasing agent, Nichols Copper Co., Laurel Hill, Long 
Island, N. Y. 
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Owing principally to differences in accounting 
methods some receiving clerks report to the ac- 
countants’ office, and others to the purchasing depart- 
ment. It is better for them to be independent of any H 
department, because their work brings them into con- 
tact with the stores, purchasing and accounting depart- Hi 
ments, and it is desirable not to have their movements 4 
controlled by any one of these departments. They can d 
then serve them all with equal fairness. rs 

The receiving clerk should be furnished a copy of | 
all orders issued. It is contended that if he did not aa 
have this information he would more carefully check et 
incoming material; but it is not good policy to keep 
him in ignorance on this point, because he might receive 
material in excess of the quantity ordered, or material 
not ordered at all, or that which had been cancelled. 

When such occurrences happen it necessitates referring 

the matter back to the shipper. This frequently results 3 
in long negotiations and involves expense in returning : 
the materials, besides the trouble entailed in making 4 
the adjustment. In establishments formed on depart- : 
mental lines it is essential for the receiving clerk to i. (oe 
know to which department the material belongs, if it 

does not go directly into the storeroom. 

It is essential for the receiving clerk to make some 2 ' 
form of return to either the purchasing or accounting hy e 
department to enable them to pass the invoices. Several . on 
methods are in vogue for doing this. One is to give the oe 
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Fig. 1 (at top)—For Recording Receipts of Material on 


Reverse Side of Copy of Purchase Order; Fig. 2 (lower Se erie Form for Record- 


ing Receipts of Material; Fig. 3 (right)—-Form for Recording Receipt of 


aterial, Inspection 


of It and Delivery Into Stores; Fig. 4 (upper left).—Requisition for Withdrawal of Stores 
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receiving clerk a copy of each requisition sent to the 
purchasing agent. After the order is placed by the 
purchasing department it notes on the receiving clerk’s 
copy of the requisition the name of the seller and the 
order number, but not the price, as it is not necessary 
for him to know this. 

This copy bears on the reverse side a form for re- 
cording receipt of the material. When properly filled 
in it is returned to the purchasing or accounting depart- 
ment and attached to the invoice. This scheme has one 
big defect. Quite often the material specified on a 
requisition is ordered from more than one concern, or 
if ordered from one concern is sometimes delivered in 
installments. There are some establishments where it 
is used with success, but it cannot be recommended 
unless the material comes in in one shipment. 

Another plan is to furnish the receiving clerk with 
a copy of the purchase order to be used in a similar 
manner to the requisition just described. This also 
bears a form of receipt on the reverse side as illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. This suffers from the defect already 
noted. 

There is, however, a point about this scheme worth 
consideration. Purchase orders constitute a lot of 
floating obligations and some companies find it neces- 
sary to keep track of them to ascertain when they are 
closed. This is effected by the accounting department, 
which receives a copy of the purchase order, and also 
obtains from the receiving clerk his copy when the re- 
ceipt on the back is filled in, so giving the accountant 
information as to purchase obligations when closed. 

If an order should be delivered in installments it is 
necessary to use a supplementary form as shown in 
Fig. 2 for all deliveries except the last one. When 
delivery is complete the receiving clerk surrenders his 
copy of the order. The use of either system necessi- 
tates some duplication of work for the receiving clerk, 
because he must make a record of incoming material 
anyhow. 

The form recommended for recording receipt of 
material, indicated in Fig. 3, should be in triplicate, and 


each delivery recorded on a separate sheet. One is 
kept by the receiving clerk and filed in numerical 
sequence, which should also be the order of dating. 


The latter is important, because questions are fre- 
quently asked regarding receipt of material and gen- 
erally the date is given as a reference. The second 
copy goes to the purchasing department as a notifica- 
tion of the delivery of material. Later it can be at- 
tached to the invoice. If this is strictly followed no 
invoice could ever be paid twice, neither could an invoice 
be paid for material not received. The third copy 
follows the material to the inspector, the storeroom or 
other department. 


Inspection and Examination 


All materials received must necessarily pass some 
kind of inspection. The purchase order should specify 
the nature of the tests or the results which must be 
obtained from them. 

When the seller submits a sample before proceeding 
to manufacture the bulk of the order, this sample as 
approved should be properly identified with the order 
and turned over to the inspector. 

Inspection can be done by the receiving clerk, if he 
has the time and ability, by a member of the stores 
department, or by an independent inspection depart- 
ment. In any case it should be done promptly after 
the material arrives, to advise the shipper of any defect 
without delay, to avoid a shortage due to a sudden call 
for material for the shop, as well as spot purchases 
of the required material at a premium. 

Any competent man accustomed to handling material 
can with the exercise of care discover superficial flaws 
and poor finish, or whether the material has suffered 
from exposure to atmospheric conditions, or from poor 
packing or rough handling. He can also detect irregu- 
larity in the size of small articles and can make meas- 
urements with gages, calipers and micrometers. 

Inspection calling for physical tests or chemical 
analysis, usually by inspecting engineers, requires that 
test samples, taken from incoming material, be prop- 
erly marked or tagged with the order number. They 
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should. then be sent promptly for testing and the pur- 
chasing, technical and stores departments would prob- 
ably each require a copy of these test results. 


Common Faults in Handling Stores 


It is of the utmost importance that all material be 
placed in receptacles assigned to them. If material is 
allowed to lie around the entrance to the stores, it is 
not unlikely that when deliveries are being made the 
material will be taken from there instead of from the 
regular bin or location, creating confusion and inac- 
curacies. 

Probably the most common form of carelessness is 
that of permitting delays to occur before placing ar- 
ticles in locations assigned to them. When material 
is taken out of the bins delays should not be tolerated, 
because it is usually wanted at once. 

All shelves, racks, bins or other receptacles should 
be numbered and all tiers or sections lettered or num- 
bered. Metal flags can be used to good effect, particu- 
larly in numbering the sections or tiers. In addition 
there should be a card holder on each receptacle con- 
taining a card bearing the name of the article. No 
matter what the article, a name, a size, a weight or a 
distinguishing characteristic should be inscribed on the 
card, and this should correspond with the description in 
the perpetual inventory. 

The practice of taking small articles into the stores, 
approaching the bins where they are supposed to go, 
extracting one of its contents, matching it up casually 
with the new articles and dumping the new lot in with 
the old, cannot be too strongly condemned. The written 
description of the incoming material should be checked 
with the written description on the bin ticket. 


Deliveries from Storeroom 


It is usually important that material and supplies 
be distributed promptly by the helpers in the stores, 
particularly in manufacturing plants. The facility with 
which this is done will depend very largely on the 
manner in which material has been placed in the racks 
and bins. 

In the majority of storerooms deliveries are much 
more numerous than receipts. With the larger number 
of operations there is more liability to make mistakes. 
The applicants for material must be served accurately 
and expeditiously, and the transactions must be posted 
promptly to insure accurate stock records. 

Applicants for material should never be permitted 
within the storeroom. The practice of allowing them 
to pick out what they need is entirely too common. 
Many storekeepers compromise by permitting them to 
go to the shelves and get what they need, checking the 
weight or count as the applicant passes out. Such 
methods should not be tolerated. If a loose system 
prevails, either in receiving or delivering material, the 
storerooms records cannot be considered reliable. 


What a Requisition Should Specify 


The requisition must contain certain essential fea- 
tures. These are: 

1. The date. This may be stamped on the requisi- 
tion when received if not already inserted. 

2. The name or number of the department from 
which it originated. 

8. An explicit description of material required. 

4. For what purpose it is required. 

5. It must be signed by a person duly authorized to: 
draw material from the stores. 

There are other features which may be necessary in 
individual cases; these will be governed mainly by ac- 
counting and cost-keeping methods. It is preferable, 
although not imperative, to have a distinguishing color 
for the requisitions from each department. This as- 
sists in segregating and filing. It is also advisable to 
number requisitions, as they can then be located readily 
for reference. After being duly entered on the stores 
records, it is customary for them to pass to the cost 
accountant. It is possible, therefore, that he might 
wish the requisitions to be uniform with other docu- 
ments used in this work. 

Requisitions should correspond to the perpetual in- 
ventory in specifying quantities. For instance, if the: 
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inventory is kept in units of weight and the requisition 
asks for a certain number of the articles, it must be 
converted into units of weight before the articles leave 
the stores. The bin ticket. should indicate in what 
manner the unit is expressed. 


Shortages 


Throughout the preceding discussion it has been 
assumed that the storeroom had the material ready to 
hand out, but in the case of jobbing orders which may 
call for odd lots of material and articles seldom called 
for, it is not to be supposed that they can all be carried 
in an ordinary storeroom. 

When a shortage exists the storekeeper can furnish 
such material as he has on hand and issue a shortage 
ticket for that which he cannot supply at once. This 
shortage ticket should be in duplicate, one copy being 
retained in the storeroom as a reminder to follow up 
delivery, the other copy for the shop records. 

Overlooking the minimum is. perhaps. the bugbear 
of a majority of storekeepers. No schemes devised to 
prevent this are infallible, and most of them simply 
make more clerical work. Clerks engaged on this work 
may not balance the accounts frequently, they may have 
their attention called to other duties, or they may not 
enter the items promptly and allow this work to 
accumulate. There must be sufficient clerical assist- 
ance on the inventory desk to make postings promptly. 

All these auxiliary aids, such as bin tickets and 
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markers, are simply makeshifts for relieving the work 
on the perpetual inventory; but this inventory is the 
important work; nothing else can take its place, and 
it cannot be slurred or neglected. 

Perpetual inventories require perpetual attention. 
lack of attention on the part of employees, or insuf- 
ficient help, is the only reason for the difficulties some 
people claim to have with them. 


Rules for Storeskeeping 


The keeping of accurate records can be covered by 
the following simple rules: 

1. Nothing should be permitted to enter the store- 
room unaccompanied by some form of advice, such as 
the receiving clerk’s report, or the credit requisition. 
These documents are used to make the debit entries. 

2. No material shall be allowed to leave the stores 
without a properly drawn requisition, which should 
clearly indicate the quantity taken from the storeroom. 
The requisition should be signed by the recipient of the 
material. 

3. Accuracy in receiving and delivering the quan- 
tities specified and accuracy in posting the entries is 
required. 

4. Perpetual inventories shall be treated as cash is 
treated. Accordingly, it shall be verified frequently. 

5. Documents indicating the incomings and outgo- 
ings shall be preserved until a physical count is made, 
in order to uncover any discrepancies. 


Fluid Meter for Low Pressure Gas and Air 


Coke Oven and Blast Furnace Requirements 
Covered by Pressure Range to 50 Lb. per Sq. In. 


FLUID meter designed for measuring low pressure 

gas and air is being placed on the market by the 
Bailey Meter Co., 2015 East Forty-sixth Street, Cleve- 
land. This meter was developed to measure coke oven 
gas and was first used to meter the surplus gas de- 
livered to the heating fur- 
naces of a steel plant, and 
later by the U. S. Ord- 


nance Department for 
controlling certain pro- 
cesses. Among the uses 


for which the meter has 
been adapted is measur- 
ing crude gas from by- 
product coke ovens, fuel 
gas returned for heating, 
excess gas distributed to 
boiler house, or for other 
purposes gas from blast 
furnaces, supplied to the 
stoves, boilers, blowing 
engines, etc., air from 
blowing engines, cold 
blast to the stoves and 
hot blast to the furnaces. 


The Standard Meter 


The standard meter is 
designed to operate at any 
working pressure up to 
50 lb. per sq. in., the tem- 
perature being limited 
only by the resisting pow- 
er of the material avail- 
able for the orifice. Re- 
gardless of pressure and 
temperature of the gas at 
the metering point, the 
meter can be designed to 
record and integrate flow 
in cubic feet at any de- 
sired standard conditions. 
Either a pressure or tem- 
perature recorder, or both, can be supplied to record 
on the same chart so that all the conditions govern- 
ing the supply of gas will be shown. There are three 


Orifice Principle. 





Low-Pressure Gas and Air Meter Which Operates on the 
Less than two per cent error is- guaranteed 
between maximum rating and 25 per cent of rating 


types of pressure recorders, depending on.the range 
of pressure to be measured, as follows: 


Type Minimum Range Mazimum Range 
CP. Ce RN Sb vanvace 0- 3 in. water 0-12 in. water 
Mercury filled U tube..... 0- 0.5 Ib. 0-10 Ib. 
Fee TEE ws occncececes 0-10 lb. 0-50 Ib. 


A nitrogen filled bulb 
is used for recording the 
temperature of the gas up 
to 600 deg. Fahr., and a 
modified type for higher 
temperatures up to 1200 
deg. 

It is stated that for 
economically mea suring 
gases in large volume it 
is necessary to use the 
flow principle, that is, to 
produce a pressure differ- 
ence which varies in a 
definite known relation to 
the rate of flow and then 
to measure accurately this 
pressure difference in 
terms of cubic feet of gas 
at any desired condition 
of pressure and tempera- 
ture. Two fundamental 
principles have been fol- 
lowed to obtain the pres- 
sure difference — impact 
and change in velocity. 
The impact principle is 
applied in the Pitot tube 
and the change in veloc- 
ity in the Venturi tube 
and the orifice, the orifice 
principle being followed 
in the Bailey meter. The 
pressure difference pro- 
duced in both types is 
caused by the increased 
velocity and the corre- 
sponding change in the static pressure between positions 
where the stream has different areas. 

The general arrangement of the meter is shown in 
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Cast-Iron Cylinder Prepared 
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the accompanying drawing. The orifice can be installed 
in any convenient flange in the pipe line with the flow 
in either a horizontal or a vertical plane. In the 
horizontal installation the orifice may be below or above 
the recorder. Two %-in. pipes connect into the pipe 
line at definite distances, K, and K: from the orifice, 
and transmit the pressure difference produced by the 
orifice to the recorder, which in turn translates this 
pressure difference into flow, recording the rate of 
flow on the chart and registering the total flow on the 
integrator. 

The orifice is of Monel meta!, 1/32 in. in thickness 
for pipe sizes up to 24 in. in diameter, and propor- 
tionately thicker for the larger sizes. It is made with 
an outside diameter that will just fit inside the flange 
bolts or the bell, of bell and spigot pipe. The section 


Repairs Made by a Recent New Type of 
Portable Electric Welder 


A description was published in THE IRON AGB, 
June 12, 1919, p. 1584, of a new portable electric welder 
put on the market about that time by the United States 


Side Having Been Welded While in Position (Upper 


coming between the flanges is corrugated so that it 
forms its own gasket. This makes it possible to install 
the orifice in an existing flange and does away with the 
necessity of changing the piping. 

The guarantee on this meter is that between the 
maximum rating and 25 per cent of rating its error 
in recording will be less than 2 per cent. Among other 
advantages claimed for the meter is that the metering 
element is simple and not subject to wear, there are 
no moving parts in the pipe and no chance for dust or 
moisture to accumulate and obstruct the flow, the meter 
records rate of flow in any desired units on a 12-in, 
graduated 24-hr. chart, and the same recorder can be 
used with any number of different orifices either by 
permanent pipe connections with suitable valve ar- 
rangement or by moving the recorder. 


Light & Heat Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Since then it 
has been put to use commercially in the field and it is 
believed that the results have proved conclusively that 
this welder meets the needs of the practical welding 
operator under almost any condition. 

One aim in ail portable welders of every type has 
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Portable Electric Welder Repairing a Manganese Steel Dredg: 


been to render possible the repairing of important 
parts without the disassembling of the apparatus or 
machine. A few of the many cases where the U. S. L. 
arc welder has been thus used are indicated by the 
illustrations. It has been in use by the Rock Island 
railroad and some successful repairs are cited of loco- 
motives where the part was made good without re- 
moval from the engine. 

In the group of illustrations the case of a broken 
east iron cylinder is shown where the fractured part 
has been prepared for the welder and then the ap- 
pearance of the weld after having been partially com- 
pleted. A feature of this is the inserted piece of iron 
at the top overlapping the crack. Another case is that 


Controversy as to Price of Foundry Coke for 
Blast Furnaces 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10.—Because of the fact that the 
Fuel Administration has completely gone out of busi- 
ness, the Government is not expected to attempt to en- 
force provisions regarding coke prices on which there 
is any question. The Department of Justice has charge 
of the enforcement of the rules laid down by the Fuel 
Administration. However, in view of the fact that 
there is no agency authorized to give rulings on doubt- 
ful points, practices apparently will be permitted which 
otherwise might be called to account. 

Efforts made by numerous interested parties to ob- 
tain a Government ruling as to prices of foundry coke 
so.d to blast furnace operators have been fruitless. 
By an order of July 26, 1918, it was made possible to 
ship foundry coke to blast furnaces only by special per- 
mission of the Puel Administration. ‘Provision was 
made that on all coke shipped to blast furnaces in the 
absence of this permission, the price would be, and 
now is, $6 a ton, Connellsville ovens. The order issued 
by the FuelAdministration on Dec. 16, 1919, accord- 
ing to the opinion of some of the officials of the Rail- 
road Administration only reinstated those wartime 
regulations which re‘ated to prices and commissions. 
It is a mooted question as to whether this latter order 
does or does not reinstate that portion of the order of 
July 26, 1918, to prohibit a higher price than the fur- 
nace coke level for shipment to blast furnaces when 
there are no special permits. It is clearly understood 
in Washington as elsewhere that foundry coke is being 
shipped to blast furnaces at a price of $7 a ton. It 
is evident that the Government is not interfering 
with this practice, and it is altogether unlikely that it 
will. 

All records of the Fuel Administration have been 
turned over to other departments of the Government. 
The greater portion of the fites have been turned over 
to the Interior Department. Correspondence addressed 


to the Fuel Administration reaches the President's new 
coal commission, which makes no effort to deal with any 
of the business of the Fuel Administration, but refers, 





Rain 


Bucket in the 


of a cast steel crosshead, the right side of which has 
been welded in its position on the locomotive. In the 
fourth case a locomotive frame has been welded. This 
broke later in service due to the holes shown which 
weakened the frame at that point, the new break being 
outside the rather massive weld. 

The illustration which is shown above, is of the 
portable welder in service when it repaired a manganese 
steel dredge bucket operating on a branch of the 
Niagara River at Niagara Falls. It is being operated 
here on a rainy day, one feature of the machine being 
that its carrier is so constructed that it can be amply 
protected in bad weather and still be used without 
damage to the equipment. 


such letters as relate to law enforcement to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Other correspondence is simply placed 
on file without action. Apparently, President Wilson 
has no intention of appointing a new Fuel Administra- 
tor and present conditions are apt to continue until the 
coal commission completes its investigation of the wage 
and price situation. That may be about March 1. 


U. S. Steel Pension Fund 


The largest distribution since the establishment of 
the United States Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund, 
Jan. 1, 1911, was made in 1919 when the amount totaled 
$733,707, according to the ninth annual report. The 
recipients were employees who had become permanently 
or totally incapacitated for vigorous work, and who 
had been in the services of one of the companies of 
the United States Steel Corporation 25 years or longer, 
and were 65 years old in case of males and 55 in case of 
females. The beneficiaries Jan. 1, 1920, numbered 2940, 
an increase of 79 over a year before. 

The second and third largest years as to amounts 
distributed were 1917 and.1916 respectively, when 
figures were $712,506 i) $711,130. ne. total dis-~ 
tribution in the nine years of the fund $5,100,- 
815. The average age of the beneficiaries in the nine- 
year period is 65.64 years, the average service 30.22 
years and the average monthly pension $21.55. 

The largest pension sum in 1919 of any company 
was $160,450 of the Carnegie Steel Co., and the largest 
sum of any works was $35,070, the National works of 
the National Tube Co. 

The fund from which the pensions are made consists 
of $12,000,000, one-third of which was established by 
Andrew Carnegie prior to the foundation of the Steel 
Corporation, the rest of which was set aside by the 
corporation. 


A paper devoted to the interests of its employees 
has been inaugurated with the January issue by the 
Petroleum Iron Works Co. and the Pennsylvania Tank 
Car Co., Sharon, Pa. A name for the publication has 
not as yet been selected. 
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Automobile Manufacturing Plans in 
Western Massachusetts 


Development plans of the new western Massachu- 
setts automobile manufacturers are progressing satis- 
factorily. For instance, the Government officials are 
holding very close to schedule in removing the large 
amount of machinery stored in the various buildings 
of the East Springfield plant of the Whire Wheel Co., 
to be occupied by the Rolls-Royce Co. of America, Inc. 
The machinery in the main building is scheduled to be 
disposed of by the end of February. 

It will be some time, however, before the Rolls- 
Royce Co. begins the manufacture of automobiles. The 
machinery used in the manufacture of motors in the 
West during the war is on its way east and part of it, 
as well as new machine tools, will be installed in the 
main building as soon as the Government vacates. 
When this equipment is placed, the management will 
devote most of its time to the making of dies, etc., 
while the other six buildings are being cleared of 
Government property. 

The Rolls-Royce management anticipates the initial 
shipments from mills of steel products, which will have 
to be sorted, stored, etc., before the plant begins to 
turn out automobiles, which it is conservatively esti- 
mated will be next fall. It is authoritatively stated 
that there is no truth in the report that the company 
contemplates the manufacture of a medium-priced car. 
It will devote itself entirely to a strictly Rolls-Royce 
product. The company is well covered on its equip- 
ment requirements. Most of the new equipment bought 
is due for delivery in April. It has received a large 
number of applications from machinists desiring em- 
ployment when operations begin. 

The electric current for the new Stevens-Duryea, 
Inc., plant at Chicopee was turned on Feb. 2, by the 
Amherst Power Co. The feed wires provide for 2,200 
volts, but transformers will bring this down to 440. 
Building B is nearly completed, the flooring on more 
than half of it being down. In this building, which is 
300 x 320 ft., approximately 200 machines are already 
placed. Building A, which is of the same dimensions 
as building B, has three of its four walls in place. The 
management expects to have 100 to 150 men employed 
on machines before March 1. 

The company today is employing about 300 ma- 
chinists at its present location in Chicopee Falls. It 
is planning to gradually shift operations from here to 
the new plant as developments warrant, so there will 
be no interruption in the production schedule. The 
present schedule calls for a production of 1500 cars in 
1920, which will necessitate a gradual increase in the 
working forces to 1200 to 1500 hands. In 1921, the 
management expects to employ between 2000 and 2500. 

It is planning a rather elaborate construction sched- 
ule, which will mature as the business of the corpora- 
tion warrants. There will be another plant, building 
C, similar to buildings A and B, as well as a very 
large body manufacturing plant, service station, power 
plant, office and administration buildings. No provi- 
sion has been made for a foundry, however. A contract 
has been made with the Manufacturers’ Foundry Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., for ‘rough cylinder castings. For 
the present Stevens-Duryea has production contracts 
for various other parts, but these will automatically 
expire as the new plant grows. 

Stevens-Duryea, Inc., has a lease of its present quar- 
ters which does not expire until 1921. When the new 
plant is in operation, the present quarters will be used 
almost exclusively for repair work and as a service 
station until the new service station is completed. The 
company’s production program calls for but one model, 
a six cylinder, seven-passenger car and possibly several 
variations in bodies. 

E. E. Nichols, one of the original Stevens-Duryea 
force and subsequently connected with the Locomobile 
Co. of America, Bridgeport, Conn., is general superin- 
tendent of the new Stevens-Duryea company. George 


O’Neil, who had charge of the old cylinder department, 
is general foreman, and George Braithwaite, who was 
conspicuously connected with the old company, is fac- 
tory manager. 


In fact, a very large number of the old 
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Stevens-Duryea employees are working for the new 
concern. R. S. Derring is president of the company. 


Mining Engineers’ February Meeting 


The American Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers will hold its 12lst meeting in New 
York, Feb. 16 to 19, at the Engineering Societies 
Building. Besides the usual session on oil, coal, 
geology there will be the regular steel sessions. These 
will be held on Wednesday, Feb. 18, the program for 
which is as follows: 


“Blast-furnace Flue Dust,’’ by R. W. H. Atcherson. 

“Manufacture of Semi-steel for Shells,” by Frank E. Hall. 

“An Experiment in One Piece Gun Construction,’ by P. W. 
Bridgman. 

“Tensile Properties of Boiler Plate at 
tures,” by H. J. French. 

“The Coefficient of Expansion of Alloy Steels,’’ by Dr. John 


A. Mathews. 


Elevated Tempera- 


“Critical Ranges of Some Commercial Nickel Steels,” by 
Howard Scott. 

“Forgeability of Iron-nickel Alloys,’’ by T, D. Yensen. 

“Microstructure of Iron and Mild Steel at High Tempera- 


tures,” by H. S. Rawdon and Howard Scott. 
“Physical Changes in Iron and Steel Below the 
Critical Range,’’ by Zay Jeffries. 
“Graphitization of White Cast Iron,” by R. S. Archer. 
“Application of the Microscope to the Malleable-Iron Indus- 
try,”’ by Enrique Touceda. 


The Institute of Metals division on nonferrous 
metallurgy will meet on Tuesday, Feb. 17. 

The regular banquet is scheduled for Tuesday 
evening and the smoker for Monday evening. Thurs- 
day will be devoted to an excursion to the Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn. 


Thermal 


Engineers’ Club of Youngstown 


A. L. Moley has been selected house secretary of the 
Engineers’ club of the Youngstown district, member- 
ship 600, consisting of engineers, managers of depart- 
ments and others identified with the manufacturing 
interests of the Mahoning Valley. Permament quar- 
ters have been established in the Park theater building. 
Aside from its co-operative features, the chief useful- 
ness of the club is in its value to civic life. It has 
worked with municipal officials in formulating plans 
for city improvements and has directed particular at- 
tention to the Lake Erie-Ohio River canal project. 

New officers are: president, W. H. Ramage, assist- 
ant chief engineer Brier Hill Steel Co.; vice-president, 
L. H. Underwood, superintendent coke plant Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co.; directors, one year, E. W. 
Rosenberger, district manager Johns-Manville Co.; 
S. R. Clark, superintendent Republic Rubber Corpora- 
tion; M.,W. Cobbledick, chief electrical engineer Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co.; two years, S. G, Hobert, works 
manager, General Fireproofing Co.; Fred Jeannot, 
superintendent Shenango Valley Electric Light Co., 
Sharon, Pa.; Fred Hubbard, chief field engineer Ohio 
Works, Carnegie Steel Co. Secretary and treasurer 
are to be appointed. 


Scrap Iron Dealers Join Waste Material 
Association 


Due to the considerable number of scrap iron and 
steel dealers who have recently joined the National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., New 
York, a scrap iron division is being formed in the asso- 
ciation. Heretofore, chiefly non-ferrous metal dealers 
have been affiliated. The drive for new members for 
the association, ended Jan. 30, brought in 66 new 
applications. Among the iron and steel dealers who 
applied are: A. M. Wood & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; 
Erie. Iron & Steel Co., Erie, Pa.; Girard Iron & 
Metal Co., Philadelphia; Chester Iron Co., Chester, Pa.; 
Standard Rail & Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Hyman- 
Michaels Co., Chicago; Briggs & Turivas, Chicago; 
Joseph Greenspon’s Sons Iron & Steel Co., St. Louis; 
Sharon-Warren Iron & Metal Co., Sharon, Pa., and 
the Mann Iron & Steel Co., Norristown, Pa. 








Design of Open Hearth Furnaces’ 


Regenerators and Their Volume in Terms 
of Furnace Capacity —Importance of 
Vertical Passages— Period of Reversals 


- BY A. D. WILLIAMS - 


heating of the incoming gases and the air for 

combustion have made it possible to attain high 
furnace temperatures. The numerous furnaces utiliz- 
ing the heat of the products of combustion for the 
preheating of the gas and air supply are a grand 
memorial to the Siemens brothers. 

In the designing of any furnace with regenerators 
it is important to have sufficient regenerator capacity 
and equally important to avoid overdoing the matter. 
The products of combustion leave the heating chamber 
of open-hearth furnaces at a 
temperature of about 1700 deg. '40 
The incoming air enters the 
valve at 10 deg. and the tem- 
perature of the producer gas 120 
in the main will range from 
500 to 600 deg. Coke oven 110 
gas, natural gas or ‘any 
gaseous fuel containing hydro- 00 


JR resting: of the methods of firing or the pre- 





per 24 hr. In Notes et Formules it is stated that “for 
slow furnaces the empirical relation between the vol- 
ume of the regenerator and the charge of the furnace 
in tons is 0.8 cu. m. (28 cu. ft.) to 1.3 cu. m. (46 cu. ft.) 
per ton; and for fast working furnaces from 53 to 
64 cu. ft. per ton.” H. H. Campbell says from 50 to 
100 cu. ft. per ton of melting capacity. Gruner says 
50 to 70 kg. of checker brick per kilogram of coal burned 


per reversal. Told suggests 6 cu. m. or 2850 kg. of 


checker brick per cubic meter of air per second per 
100 deg. C. 


rise in temperature. Another suggestion 
is the provision of 50 sq. m. 
(537.5 sq. ft. of checker sur- 
face per ton (metric) of coal 
per 24 hr. 

In Euchene’s __investiga- 
tions on the carbonizing of 
coal he developed a formula 
for the heat storage capacity 
of checker brick work which 


carbons cannot be passed & may be stated as follows: 
through a regenerator with- “ t 

out a considerable loss in its y 80 Q 0.20 t + 0.000062 ¢ 
heating power due to the dis- o 7 ; 

sociation of the hydrocarbons. 3 70 In which: Q kilogram = 
Furnaces fired with these e 

gases, as well as those fired 60 — calories per kilogram of 
with oils or tars, are designed checker brick between zero 
to preheat the air supply only, 50 a and t deg. C.; and in which 
but it is usually desirable to e . t = temperature to which the 
design the regenerators for | brickwork is raised, deg. C. 
these furnaces in such a man- 30 Breslauer cites the regener- 
ner that producer gas may be oOo 0 OH 0 1D OH DW & WM HO ator data of a number of fur- 
substituted without extensive TONS naces, giving the number of 
and costly alterations. Fig. 17—Graphical Comparison of the Volume of cubic meters of regenerator 


Air Plus Gas Checker Brickwork in Cubic Feet Per 
Ton of Nominal Capacity for Furnaces of Various 
Capacities 


Volume of Checker Brick 


There seems to be a con- 
siderable diversity of opinion 
regarding the amount of checker brick which should be 
used. Table VIII gives the data covering the volume 
of the checker brick in a number of furnaces. These 
data have been plotted in Fig. 17, which compares the 
total amount of the air and gas checker work per ton 
of nominal capacity. Table IX gives the maximum and 
the minimum volumes of checker work. 

In all data of this kind there are two uncertain 
factors. The nominal and the actual capacity of an 
open-hearth furnace are different. It happens quite 
frequently that the actual capacity is 10 to 40 per cent 
in excess of the nominal capacity. When crane and 
ladle capacity is available this excess can be turned 
into output, otherwise it may be troublesome. The other 
uncertain factor is in the checker brickwork itself, the 
way it is set and its material, the space allowed for 
the passage of gas and air and thickness of the brick. 

A number of more or less empirical rules have been 
proposed for arriving at the volume of checker or 
regenerator capacity. A. Consett makes the total re- 
generator volume 2 cubic meters per ton (70 cu. ft.), 
and makes the air chamber 10 per cent larger than the 
gas chamber, for furnaces designed to make four melts 


*Copyrighted 1920 by A. D. Williams. Other articles by 
the same author appeared as follows: Jan. 1, on empirical 


nature of hearth proportions, etc.; Jan. 8, on flow of gases 
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within the furnace; Jan. 29, on ports and roof design. 


per ton of steel per hour. 

His figures are given for a 
number of different plants as 
follows: 


Cubic Meters of Regenerator Per Ton 
of Steel Per Hour 


Dowailis ..... 14.60 Graz ........15.50 Haleside ..... 16.75 
Krupp large..18.32 Landore .....20.00 Pateg ....... 20.60 
Krupp 3 ton..36.00 Terre Noire. ..30.00 Swedish ..... 36.60 


Borsigwerke...44.00 Steelton, Pa. .37.45 


The wide variety of rules for the proportioning of 
the regenerators affords an ample opportunity for 
choice, and in part explains the variation in volume 
of checker work used by different designers. Empirical 
rules, basing the proportioning of a part by a direct 
ratio with the capacity of the furnace are very easy 
to apply, and require very little thought in their use. 
In addition they save time, as it only takes a few min- 
utes to arrive at the regenerator volume required. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case when logical methods 
are employed. 


Horizontal or Vertical Passages 


Regenerators may be built with the gas passages 
arranged horizontally or vertically. Where head room 
is limited a horizontal pass regenerator, at first sight, 
appears to possess certain advantages, but a considera- 
tion of the behavior of heated gases when cooling and 
of cold gases when being heated, will show that a 
horizontal regenerator or recuperator introduces a con- 
siderable amount of friction in the path of the gases, 
necessitating an initial pressure for introducing the 
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air and gas and a strong suction to remove the waste 
gases. 

At Steelton, Pa., it was found necessary to use a 
blower with horizontal regenerators. The writer re- 
cently had occasion to investigate the action of some 
horizontal regenerators. It was found that the products 
of combustion were flowing mainly through the upper 
passes and their heat was conveyed to the lower passes 
by conduction through the brickwork. The air supply 
flowed through the entire height of the checker. The 


Table VIII Volwme of Checker 
Gas Checkers— — 
Refers t 
Nu zength, Width \rea, Volume, Volume, 
To f ft sq. ft cu. ft. cu. ft./ton 
1U—U1—A ‘ ee 297 29.7 
15 B : : ; 2 504 33.6 
oV-' \ 3 517 25.8 
2 04—} 1.00 10 eS 0 240 21.0 
9 \ 0) 150 81.0 689 27.6 
) \ 732 29.3 
“ \ ° 
( 4 > Rese 
( \ TO 24.4 
( \ 9 ) 8 6 Hf 19.0 
0 \ ] ( 77.0 656 18.7 
4/ oy 29 79.0 io4 18.4 
aoe S00 7.00 6.0 S40 21.0 
50-04 \* 29 00 6.00 132.0 1040 20.8 
r ' 4 930 18.6 
A ) 0 140.0 1400 25.U0 
= oz. 7.92 174.0 1740 34.8 
50 - 1 9 50 116.0 1070 21.4 
50—( \ 1s 10.17 185.0 2590 51.8 
0 A IN S.14 144.0 POSS 41.8 
0-2 \ 17.00 10.08 172.0 2093 41.8 
b0-—09—A 3800 6H.0 
»0--10-—A 856 17.9 
50-11—A 1936 38.7 
50-13-A 1235 24.7 
hs dig age lg 1912 38.2 
50-04—A® 1188 23.7 
50-05—A 1928 38.6 
50—-18—A 1980 39.6 
50-19-—A 215¢ 13.1 
60-11-A 2 7.9 247.0 2510 Se 
60-13-A 2027 33.8 
60-—03-—A 1953 32.0 
60-04—A 1616 26.9 
60-—05-—A 2417 10.3 
60-—06-—A “~ 2515 41.9 
60—07—A 24.00 4 2902.0 2780 16.3 
60-—08-—B . 23.00 &.4 193.0 2630 43.8 
60-—14-—E 12.00 7.0 84.0 1260 21.0 
75-03-A a: . 2515 33.5 
Sf ee ee 16.00 9.33 149.0 3278 43.7 
75-O01-A ..... iomie chee ‘ ‘ 3334 44.5 
80—01-E so 12.50 9.00 112.0 1680 210 
900-O08-—ED ...cc; 14.00 10.00 140.0 2100 21.0 
*Original and Rebuilt. 
ee as “ “s 


frictional resistance was excessive. These regenerators, 
however, contained an enormous weight of brick for 
the amount of work to be done by them, and for that 
reason gave very little difficulty in operation. 

A basic principle of regenerator design is: The gas 
passages should be vertical; the cooling gas should pass 
downward through the checkerwork; the gas being 
heated should pass upward through the checkerwork. 
When the gases circulate in this manner they have a 
tendency to subdivide themselves between the different 
passes proportionally to the local heating and cooling 
of the brickwork, with the ‘result that the cooling and 
heating of the gases will be practically uniform. A 
few years ago A. E. Maccoun made a series of tem- 
perature observations on a Cowper hot blast stove at 
the Edgar Thomson Works (American Iron & Steel 
Institute meeting, May 28, 1915), which showed that 
the checker openings close to the shell took more gas 
when heating and less air on blast. 

In his work, Fours a Flamme, Prof. Groume- 
Grjimailo gives a mathematical demonstration of the 
reason why the portion of the checker work close to 
the wall, losing a considerable amount of heat by radi- 
ation, exerts a greater cooling effect on the hot gases of 
combustion flowing downward and tends to concentrate 
their flow through this portion of the checker. While 
the air, which is being heated, tends to seek the central! 
and for that reason more slowly cooled portion of the 
interesting to note that Prof. 
Groume-Grjimailo cites the Cowper stove, as follows: 
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“For example, the checker openings of the Cowper 
hot-blast stove located nearest to the shell lose a great 
deal of heat by radiation, they therefore exercise a 
stronger cooling effect upon the current of gas flowing 
through them and by reason of this the velocity of the 
descending current of gas is increased, since if t.<t, 
then v:>v,.” 

Convection currents in gases and air, due to small 
temperature differences, are by no means inconsider- 
able. A temperature difference of 1 deg. C. is sufficient 


Brick Ascertained from Practice 


b> te —Air Checkers—————_—___, 

Air+Gas 
Het., Length, Width, Area, Vol., Vol., Het., cu. ft., 
tt ft ft sq. ft ecu. ft. cu.ft./ton ft. ton 
391 39.1 i ia aah 68.8 
616 $1.0 > a aie 74.6 
<2 rk 9 780 39.0 os wi 64.8 
7.00 1.50 31.5 172 23.6 15.00 $4.6 
g 5 18.00 6.00 108.0 S18 32.7 8.50 60.3 
1020 10.8 re 70.1 
3000 120.0 120.0 
708 23.6 $1.3 
Series i to te cane : 937 31.2 a hae 54.6 
10.00 12.00 7.58 90.5 905 25.9 10.00 44.9 
8.50 12.17 8.33 101.5 860 24.6 8.50 43.3 
9.2 15.00 7.00 105.0 970 24.3 9.25 42.7 
15.00 5.00 7.83 63.0 944 23.6 15.00 44.6 
7.83 22.00 10.00 220.0 735 34.7 7.83 55.5 
ees vate er eT 1590 31.8 Sea 50.4 
10.00 25.50 8.00 204.0 2040 40.8 10.00 68.8 
10.00 22 00 10.83 238.0 2380 47.6 10.00 82.4 
9.25 12.25 9.50 116.0 1070 31.4 9.25 62.8 
14.00 18.25 12.00 218.0 3130 62.6 14.00 114.4 
14.50 18.00 12.17 218.0 3160 63.2 14.50 195.0 
12.17 17.00 12.08 203.0 2470 49.4 12.17 91.2 
3300 66.0 132.0 

1681 33.6 ; D1 
2504 58.1 ; 96.8 
1900 38 0 : 62.7 
2621 52.4 . j 99.6 
1980 39.6 i os 62.3 
2310 46.2 eet 84.8 
2693 53.8 93.4 
5 j 3310 66.2 al 109.3 
10.17 31.25 10.83 340.0 3460 57.7 10.17 99.7 
5662 94.4 eepe 128.2 
2393 39.8 72.3 
2835 47.2 74.1 
4198 70.0 —_— 110.3 
ath ae ey 3443 57.4 own 99.3 
13.83 24.00 12.60 302.0 4160 69.4 13.83 115.7 
13.83 23.00 12.60 290.0 4000 66.7 13.83 110.5 
15.00 12.00 7.83 94.5 1416 23.6 15.00 46.6 
ee ee ca — 3442 44.5 78.0 
22.00 16.00 12.50 200.0 4400 58.7 22.00 102.4 
sa ou amc sas Tt 5265 70.2 aie 114.7 
15.00 12.60 10.00 126.0 1888 24.8 15.00 45.8 
15.00 14.00 11.25 157.5 2360 23.6 15.00 44.6 


to impress a vertical velocity of 0.268 m. (0.88 ft.) 
per second on a gas. This velocity will be increased 
directly as the square root of the difference in tem- 
perature. Convection currents will act to carry the 
cooled gas or the heated gas or air away from the 
heating or cooling surface. These currents will exist 
in any chamber, regardless of whether a current of 
gas is circulating through the chamber or not. When 
a hot gas is giving up its heat to a surface the con- 
vection currents will be downward, while when a cool 
gas is absorbing heat from a surface the convection 
currents will be upward. It natura!ly follows that the 
working current or circulation of the air or gases 
should be in the same direction as the convection 
currents, as in this case they will tend to reduce the 
friction loss. When the convection currents are in the 
opposite direction to the working current they form 
recirculating loops which entail a direct loss of heat 
capacity in the checkerwork. 


Period Between Reversals 


The period between reversals has a direct bearing 
upon the design of the checker in two important par- 
ticulars: The heating and cooling time determines the 
weight of checker brick required and the thickness of 
the brick composing it. There is a limit to the quantity 
of heat which may be absorbed and given out by the 
brickwork. .The practical limit is reached when the 


entire mass of brickwork is raised to a temperature 
at which heating gases pass. through the checker with 
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a very slight or no drop in temperature. The economi- 
cal limit is reached when the heating gases leave the 
checkerwork at such a temperature that during the 
period when the checker is giving up heat the brick- 
work temperature does not drop below the initial tem- 
perature of the incoming gases plus the temperature 
differential necessary for heat transfer. 

The most important variable, the period between 
reversals, is beyond the control of the designer. The 
furnaces are operated by two or three shifts of men. 
Each shift, usually, has certain definite portions of the 
furnace to keep in repair and will so operate the fur- 
nace, when it is possible so to do, in a manner to favor 
their section and throw the burden of repair work upon 
the other shifts. This leads to irregular working. 
Sidney Cornell (Metallurgical and Chemical Engineer- 
ing, May, 1913) cites the case of a 60-ton furnace. 
There were 509 reversals in a week. The average time 
period between reversals 10 min. The longest period 
was 70 min. The shortest 2 min. Consecutive periods 
differed widely in their duration. The following time 
periods in minutes were scaled from a diagram he 
presented: 

R15 R25 R20 R15 R16 R23 R24 R24 R34 R22 
R53 R12 RY. 

(R stands for reversal.) 

Quick reversals are necessary at certain stages of 
the operation, but it is certainly desirable that the work 
should be divided, as near equally as possib‘e, between 
the two ends of the furnace. When the time factor de- 
pends entirely upon the human element it is absolutely 
impossible to avoid considerable irregularity in opera- 
tion. At the same time melt variations will prevent 


The Railroad Return Bill 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10.—The chances of extension 
of Government control over the railroads beyond March 
1 now appear to be nil. The agreement by the con- 
ferees of the Senate and House on the railroad bill is 
expected to mean the enactment of legislation prior 
to March 1, when the roads may be returned to pri- 
vate control under the executive order already issued. 

The bill as agreed upon by the conferees provides 
for a 5% per cent average return on railroad invest- 
ment for two years, after which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is given authority to change the 
percentage. Excess earnings over 6 per cent are 
equally divided between the railroads and the Govern- 
ment, which will use this fund in loans to weaker 
roads, 

There is no anti-strike provision in the bill. A 
compromise on the wage adjustment section provides 
for a board of five members appointed by the President 
which will act on cases which are not setled by adjust- 
ment boards made up of an equa] number of represen- 
tatives of the carriers and employees. Organized labor 
is expected to find fault with this provision but there 
seems no possibility that labor can prevent the ap- 
proval of the conferees’ report by both houses. 

The standard return which has been in effect dur- 
ing the war will be guaranteed by the Government fe : 
a period of six months, the Government agreeing to 
pay deficits up to that time. The bill greatly increases 
the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Heavy Demand for Tin Plate 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10.—Trade Commissioner Wilbur 
J. Page, reviewing the British tin plate market situa- 
tion, reports to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce that the domestic and foreign demand for 
tin plate is very large. 

“Supplies of tinned hollow-ware are coming in fairly 
well, but the fear of a continuance of the labor troubles 
in the South Wales mills is hardening prices,” said Mr. 
Page. “This fear is grounded on the recent strike of the 
picklers and helpers engaged in the manufacture of tin 
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automatically timed reversals, except during certain 
stages of the heat. 

However, reversing machines are available which 
will operate the valves in a predetermined sequence 
and time the reversals regularly. These reversing 
machines also permit the operator to reverse the fur- 
nace at any time he sees fit. Machines of this type have 
been installed at a number of by-product coke oven 
plants, but there seems to be a tendency upon the part 
of the “heaters” to cut out the automatic timing device. 


Table IX M t and Minimum Volume of Checker Brick 
iscertained from Practice 
Capacity Gas -Air—, --Air+Gas— 
Tons Min Max Min Max. Min. Max. 
10 7 ; 39.1 ous 68.8 out 
] 1.6 « $1.0 74.6 ws 
20 i 25.8 23.6 39.0 $4.6 64.8 
eo i. 9.3 32.7 40.8 60.3 70.1 
0 17.7 23.4 23.6 31.2 41.3 54.6 
18.7 19.0 24.6 25.9 43.3 44.9 
| a 8.4 21.0 23.6 24.3 42.7 44.6 
) 17.9 66.0 31.4 66.0 50.4 132.0 
60 ‘ 21.0 16.3 23.6 94.4 44.6 128.2 
7 33 44 44.5 70.2 78.0 114.7 
Be uae caon 21.0 24.8 45.8 eae 
See wes ‘ ‘ 21.0 23.6 44.6 


It is hardly necessary to state that a certain amount 
of passive or impassive opposition might be expected 
to the use of a machine of this kind, a species of 
sabotage which is extremely difficult to overcome. 
Under ordinary working conditions there should be two 
to eight reversals per hour, and it is necessary to 
proportion the checkerwork to suit the longest time 
period. 
(To be continued) 


plates. It is encouraging to note, however, that in 
several of the factories they have already resumed 
work. The domestic and foreign demand for tin plates 
is larger than ever.” 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. Conference 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. on Jan. 21 and 22 
held a general conference of executives, plant and 
branch managers and salesmen at its Detroit plant, 
Second Avenue and Amsterdam Street; on the occasion 
of the formal opening of a large five-stéry addition. 
The expansion program for 1920 was outlined, calling 
for largely increased production at Detroit and at the 
five other American plants of the company. Much of 
the proposed increase in production is already absorbed 
by orders for future deliveries. The nation-wide chain 
of service stations which the company has opened and 
supplied with complete stocks of spare parts, machin- 
ery and tools and provided also with faeilities for 
handling territorial repairs for users of the company 
products, was also outlined. 


DeForest Works Additions 


Initial operations are being started on construction 
of additional units to the DeForest works at Niles, 
Ohio, of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. The Alliance 
Machine Co., Alliance, Ohio, has been given a contract 
to supply 32 housings, each weighing 34,000 lb. of cast 
steel, for eight sheet mills. With this installation the 
Republic company will have 18 sheet units at the De- 
Forest plant. The new mills will be built in two units, 
each having four stands of roughing and finishing 
rolls. The mills will be electrically driven and 1200 
hp. motors will be installed. Roughing stands will be 
equipped with rolls of the balanced type and with 
motor-driven screwdowns. 


Reduction in operation of the Steelton, Pa., plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. by more than 50 per 
cent has been necessitated by reason of the acute 
coal shortage. The mills closed on Saturday with the 


expectation of early resumption in operation. 
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Effect of Sulphur on Steel Castings’ 


Unimportance of a Slight Increase— 
Chief Factors Affecting Quality—Role 
of Annealing and Furnace Practice 

BY PROF. A. 


effect of sulphur in steel», Numerous writers have 

pointed out that sulphur in percentages much 
above 0.04 or 0.05 gives material showing undesirable 
qualities. Nowand then some one suggests that sulphur 
in percentages greater than 0.04 or 0.05, possibly as 
high as twice the values given, in no way affects the 
quality of the steel. 

Much that has been written is in the way of exposi- 
tion and is not supported with evidence. Furthermore, 
a considerable amount of the evidence submitted is so 
beclouded by other factors that the data are valueless. 
Practically all of the literature discussing sulphur 
deals with its influence in rolled or forged steel and 
not in cast steel. Between cast steel on the one hand 
and rolled or forged steel on the other, there is, in 
the writer’s opinion, a vast deal of difference. There- 
fore the observations on the influence of sulphur in 
rolled or forged steel, relatively speaking, may have 
little bearing if applied to cast steel. This, briefly 
stated, is the status of the question at the present time. 


(J) etect of suiphu has beea written concerning the 


Chief Factors Affecting Quality 

Broadly speaking, there are five main factors which 
affect the quality of steel castings: Design of cast- 
ings, composition, molding practice, steelmaking prac- 
tice and annealing practice. 

Included in the molding practice may be listed the 
kind of mold, whether of green or dry sand; method 
of venting; weight and location of riser; method of 
grating; character of cores; length of time mold is kept 
around metal after pouring, etc. 

In the steelmaking practice may be included place 
of recarbonization, whether in furnace, converter or 
ladle; size of heat; number of castings to be poured 
from a given ladle; temperature of pouring, etc. 

In the annealing practice may be included the even- 
ness of furnace temperature; the temperature em- 
ployed; the time consumed in bringing to heat; the 
time at heat; the time consumed in cooling; the type 
of castings placed in a given furnace, whether all 
light, all heavy, or mixed; the type of furnace used, 
whether a furnace designed for heavy castings em- 
ployed on light ones or vice versa; character of flame, 
whether oxidizing, reducing or neutral, etc. 

There are times when too little attention is given 
to the question of design of steel castings. Many de- 
signs are made by men who know too little about the 
characteristics of metal when it is changing from a 
liquid to a solid. Much improvement in the matter 
of quality of finished castings could be brought about 
by closer co-operation between the designer and foun- 
dryman. 

Importance of Annealing 


The writer believes much greater attention should 
be given to the matter of annealing than has been ac- 
corded it in the past. As a rule, steel founders have 
not awakened to the latent possibilities of scientifically 
controlled annealing. Many furnaces bear indications 
that the only things thought of in their design are 
walls, a floor, a roof, and some kind of ports for the 
admission of heat. 

There seems to be an utter disregard of such ques- 
tions as fuel efficiency, through proper combustion and 
control of heat losses by radiation and by the stack; 
character of the flame, whether oxidizing, reducing or 
neutral; scientific temperature control, for in most fur- 





*From a paper presented at the American Foundrymen’s 
Convention in Philadelphia in October, 1919. The author is 
professor of metallurgy, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


E. WHITE. 


naces there is as much as 200 deg. Fahr. difference in 
temperature in different portions of the same furnace; 
accurate temperature measurements, for such fur- 
naces as have pyrometers usually have only one and 
it is neither frequently calibrated nor does it neces- 
sarily record the real conditions in the furnace because 
of the varying temperature distribution in the same; 
and care in the selection of only pieces of approxi- 
mately the same cross section for each furnace per 
anneal, for there exists a more or less haphazard 
method of placing castings with different cross sec- 
tions in the same furnace with the resultant of either 
overheating the thin ones or failing to remove the 
dentritic structure in the thick ones. 

It was the writer’s privilege in the fall of 1916 and 
the winter of 1916-1917 to visit nearly all of the im- 
portant steel casting plants in the eastern half of the 
United States. It was also his privilege to have under 
his supervision the inspection of all of the steel cast- 
ing plants producing ordnance material for the United 
States army from January, 1918, until he left the 
service in March, 1919. As a result of this experience, 
he has come to feel to a greater and greater extent 
that the acceptance of steel castings should be placed 
on a broad basis and that the minute scrutiny of cast- 
ings for a few hundredths of a per cent of sulphur is 
both irrational and unwise. 

To talk about the effect of an increase of 0.01 or 
0.02 per cent of sulphur when by improper annealing, 
improper steelmaking or by improper foundry practice 
properties many times worse than those produced by 
sulphur are acquired by the steel, is, in the writer’s 
judgment, placing undue emphasis on the wrong factor. 

Sulphur in steel may increase blow-holes—it is 
granted that this is a disputed point—but assuming 
that it does, it will not do so to nearly the same extent 
as an improper temper to the mold; improper venting 
of the mold or core, especially the core, or an improper 
pouring temperature. It may increase shrinkage, but 
it will not do it nearly as much as an improper casting 
design, an improper pouring temperature, or too rapid 
a heating or cooling during the annealing. It may 
decrease the metal’s resistance to shock, but not to the 
degree that a poorly designed casting will, or one in 
which the metal has been overheated, burned or under- 
annealed with the dendritic structure still in evidence. 

It was because of the feelings expressed in the 
preceding paragraph that the writer championed, 
while connected with the ordnance department, a more 
liberal specification as applied to sulphur, though ac- 
companied at the same time with such a method of 
inspection at the casting plant consisting of an exami- 
nation of test bars, annealing lugs, visual examination, 
etc., that the real quality of the castings, or as near 
real as could be obtained, might be ascertained. 


Discussion of the Paper 


The discussion of Professor White’s paper was one 
of the interesting ones during the Foundrymen’s con- 
vention last October in Philadelphia. Some of the 
chief points brought out were as follows: 

R. A. Bull, Duquesne Steel Foundry, Coraopolis, 
Pa., who was chairman of meeting, opened the dis- 
cussion by emphasizing the special interest and import- 
ance of this subject and recalled that at the last meet- 
ing of the American Society of Testing Materials, the 
committee on steel had announced that it would make 
an extensive investigation of sulphur and phosphorus 
in steel castings, the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards co-operating. 

J. Turner Moore, president Reading Steel Casting 
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Co., Reading, Pa., called attention to-the fact that the 
Steel Foundrymen’s Association of America has a com- 
mittee on this. subject and that there is liable to be a 
great tendency to duplication of effort. Mr. McCauley, 
who is a member of the latter committee, said that no 
tests have thus far proved that 0.06 per cent of sul- 
phur is injurious and that castings, varying from 0.042 
to 0.07 per cent sulphur had checked as well as cast- 
ings with sulphur and phosphorus as low as 0.08 per 
cent so that no conclusions were possible. 

Attention was called to the fact by Edwin F. Cone, 
associate editor, THE IRON AGE, New York, that during 
the war various specifications were changed as to sul- 
phur to enable maximum output of needed products 
and he asked whether Colonel White had any concrete 
data as to any harm from the increased content of sul- 
phur in castings in general. In reply Professor White 
stated that so far as he could ascertain castings with 
higher sulphur content were giving as good service as 
those under 0.04 per cent sulphur—that there was no 
evidence that increased sulphur did any harm. 

Commander Rhodes of the United States Navy tes- 
tified that sulphur and phosphorus in steel castings was 
a serious matter, so much so that in the U. S. S. 
Georgia several castings in 14 mounts broke and had 
to be replaced. They were found to contain 0.06 per 
cent sulphur, whereas those as low as 0.04 per cent had 
never broken. The subject of large ferrite areas or 
ghosts in castings was also alluded to by Commander 
Rhodes as perhaps due to the sulphur and phosphorus 
content. 


PIG IRON FROM SCRAP STEEL 


Made in Cupola With Ferrosilicon—Turned Into 
Castings Also in Converter 


The following experiments were tried in a Cana- 
dian steel foundry, where the supply of pig iron suit- 
able for the making of steel castings from the converter 
was suddenly cut off, says a writer in the Journal of 
the West Scotland Iron and Steel Institute. The first 
trial was made with one ton of steel scrap, consisting 
of plate cuttings and shell ends, charged into the cupola 
with some ferrosilicon after the regular day’s run had 
been melted down. The metal came down quickly and 
was perfectly fluid and hot enough to be carried away 
in shank ladles for sand casting. It was not possible 
to ascertain the yield in this case, but later runs gave 
an average of 90 per cent, recovery, including the 
weight of ferrosilicon added. The analysis of the 
artificial pig thus produced is quoted in the table as 
No. 1. 

The,second test as made in a 3-ft, cupola. in the iron 
foundry, six.tons of steel scrap, made up equally of 
plate cuttings and shell scrap, being melted with 130 
lb. of ferrosilicon per ton. The coke used was low in 
sulphur, 0.64 per cent, and the large melting ratio of 
5 to 1 was adopted as it was judged that this would 
be needed to offset the liability of the light scrap to 
oxidize in the blast and also to give it every chance to 
absorb sufficient carbon. About 2 per cent of lime- 
stone was used as flux and this gave a fairly fluid slag. 
The metal melted down quickly and was quite hot 
enough for shank pouring, only as the carbon was rather 
low some skulls were formed in the ladles. The metal, 
as cast in sand into pigs of about 180 lb. each, was 
close grained in fracture, free from blow-holes but 
high in shrinkage. (See analysis No. 2.) 

Two other runs of about eight tons were run with 
good results, the last of which was poured from a large 
ladle by the aid of a crane, thus saving considerable la- 
bor. One analysis of this metal showed silicon as low as 
2.45 per cent, and one as high as 3.11 per cent, the 
average being as shown in analysis No. 3. The slightly 


higher phosphorus content was due to about 40 per 
cent of the charge being made up of home scrap with 
0.06 per cent phosphorus which was melted in with 
the plate and shell scrap. The silicon thus absorbed 
from the ferrosilicon was over 70 per cent of that 
charged. The ferrosilicon was added as lump in the 
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Colonel White rejoined that it was generally recog- 

nized that. phosphorus was a large factor in the pro- 
duction of ferrite areas or ghosts in that it prevents 
the pure iron or ferrite from distributing itself. E. 
F. Cone called attention to the testimony of Dr. Henry 
M. Howe at the last meeting in Chicago, the week be- 
fore, of the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers when discussing John H. Hall’s 
paper on the annealing of steel castings. Dr. Howe 
said that both phosphorus and oxygen were the factors 
making ferrite lines or ghosts in steel castings. Mr. 
Cone regarded this testimony of the leading metal- 
lurgist of the country as a convincing answer to any 
question on this subjes, 
C. S. Koch, pres’ , it Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co., 
McKeesport, Pa., r. .e the statement that annealing 
was a most impor _ .t factor in steel foundry practice 
and that most of ae trouble during the war in the 
ordnance departn nt could be laid directly to annealing 
and equipment therefor. 

C. A. Messinger, Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., made the statement that members of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association do not appreciate 
what makers of malleable castings are doing by means 
of their association and the research work they are 
conductj ig. Asa result the properties of their product 
have been greatly enhanced, the tensile strength having 
been increased from 38,000 lb. per sq. in. to as high as 
56,000 to 58,000 Ib. per sq. in., and also that malleable 
castings were in not a few cases competing and re- 
placing steel castings. 


cupola to the extent of 60 per cent, the remainder be- 
ing added as powder in the ladle. About 18 tons of this 
artificial pig was melted with equal parts of steel scrap 
and converted into steel with complete success. 

The next step was to convert the pig as soon as it 
was melted instead of casting and remelting. The first 
attempt to do this was made with 5000 lb. steel 
scrap, and 250 lb. ferrosilicon was charged into the 
cupola to make a final blow for the day. This metal 
gave the hottest converter full of metal in the day’s 
run, silicon absorption being 77 per cent of that 
charged and the steel resulting containing combined 
carbon 1.78 per cent, manganese 0.82 per cent, sul- 
phur 0.044 per cent and phosphorus 0.073 per cent. 
Since this initial success, the final two blows of each 
day’s run have been made direct from steel scrap and 
ferrosilicon only, and all have yielded excellent cast- 
ings. The amount of ferrosilicon used to make the 
artificial iron has been constantly reduced until it has 
now attained a minimum of about 160 lbs. of ferro- 
silicon per converter charge of 4500 Ibs. 

The saving which has been effected by thus making 
pig from serap steel, instead of buying pig iron at 
present prices, has amounted to nearly one penny per 
pound of metal in the ladle. If the scrap is blown 
direct after melting with ferrosilicon the saving is 
142d... This second method has also the advantage that 
the pig has only one opportunity of taking up sulphur 
from the coke. Naturally the; whole suecess of,, the 
process has been due to, the,use of, the, initially \ hot 
eupola and converter, coupled with the plentiful sup- 
ply of good coke and of lump ferrosilicon, the latter 
preferably of the 50 per cent_variety. 


Cast Pig Cast Pig Fluid Pig 
No. 1 No. 2, No. 3, 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Silicon ' - 8.88 2.74 2.77 
Managanese / 0.42 0.37 0.37 
Sulphur ee - 6.053 0.053 0.051 
Phosphorus aa. . Ce 0.039 0.059 
Combined carbon..... 6.42 1.65 1.41 
Graphitic carbon oii BS 0.91 1.00 
Total carbon.. ae 1.65 2.55 2.41 


The technical night school of the Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., has announced 
its 1920 program, including courses in machine-shop 
practice, blueprint reading, shop drawing, machine 
design, shop mathematics, practical electricity, shop 
mechanics; officers courses in business English, type- 
writing, and office training; as well as a course in 
hygiene and health for wives of the employees. 


—_ 

















Exports and Imports of Steel Decrease 


Conditions Unfavorable for Foreign 


Commerce. Reflected 


in Statistics for 


December—Exports for Year Also Decline 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 9.—A considerable slump in 
both exports and imports of iron and steel took place 
in December. Exports of manufactures of iron and 
steel were much less both in value and tonnage than 
for a number of months. Import: reached a lower level 
than for some time. Exports appear to have felt the 
effects of decreased production due to the steel strike 
and other causes, and adverse foreign exchange con- 
ditions making it difficult to finance European pur- 
chases. 

The value of exports of manufactures of iron and 
steel during the calendar year 1919 was somewhat less 


Exports, 1919—January to December 


Gross Tons 





All Iron Pig Semi-finished 

and Steel Iron Material 
January 35,793 11,594 
February 0 178 19,407 
March 22,054 8,176 
April 16,300 11,488 
May 32,23 20.771 
June 39 541 416.016 
July 38,37 21,318 
August 56,071 36,162 
Septembe : 18,991 37,513 
October . 302,456 14,108 20,713 
November 295,045 21,429 13,211 
December 254,676 14,612 21,538 
Pee satires < ose Speen oer 309,682 258,907 


than in 1918 or 1917. The tonnage similarly totaled a 
smaller amount. Exports of machinery, however, were 
greater in 1919 than in 1918. The increase in exports 
of machinery reflects the demand for the rehabilitation 
of European industries. Imports during 1919 jumped 
considerably over the figures of 1918. 

Iron and steel manufactures exported in December 
totaled $60,399,425 in value as against $74,676,004 in 
November, $76,172,791 in October and $73,378,468 in 
September. In December, 1918, the total value was 
$75,133,890. The decrease in December below the aver- 
age of preceding months and the same month of the 
previous year was approximately 20 per cent. Exports 
of manufactures for the calendar year 1919 were 
valued at $969,273,732 as against $1,035,299,567 in 
1918 and $1,241,960,102 in 1917. 

The December exports of manufactures totaled 254,- 


D embe Calendar Year 

1918 1919 1918 1919 

(Gross Gro Gross Gross 

tons oI tons tons 

“erromanganese 177 3,427 27,168 33,022 
Ferrosilicon . r~_ 1.463 1,822 5,540 10,445 
All other pig iror 30 7,528 2.003 58,198 
Uc \ ie ; ; 20,304 20,218 63,730 177,293 
Bar iron . . ; ‘ ; 18 366 1,469 1,940 
Structural iron and steel 112 196 2,604 1,154 
Steel billets without alloy 2.595 2,878 33,835 8,230 
All other steel billets 1,040 1,637 8,038 8,038 
Steel rails ... > 1,875 1,272 8,705 17,008 
Sheets and plates ‘ : 60 90 1,546 1,09 
Tin and terne plates ‘ roe 17 32 241 
NN i ce a ik ark late 741 239 6,692 5,255 
Wire rods .. ce aaa techn pata 107 7,677 342 
Total See es it — 28,445 39,797 179,702 322,261 
Manganese, oxide and ore of 21,424 36,376 491,308 333,344 


676 gross tons as against 295,045 gross tons in Novem- 
ber, 302,456 in October and 363,505 in September. The 
1919 total was 4,386,201 gross tons. In 1918 a total 
of 5,338,037 gross tons was exported. In December, 
1918, the total was 357,703 gross tons. 

Total exports of pig iron in December amounted to 
14,612 gross tons. In November the total was 21,429 
gross tons. In December, 1918, the total was 24,577. 


The 1919 total was 321,342 gross tons, while in 1918 
the total was 269,527. 

Exports of billets, blooms and ingots were greater 
in December than in November, when a slump occurred 
in this particular group. The total in December was 
21,538 gross tons as against 13,211 in November. The 
December total was only slightly above the October 
total, however, which was 20,713 gross tons and was 
much less than the September total of 37,513 gross 
tons. Included in the December exports were 7515 
gross tons to Italy, and 9901 gross tons to the United 
Kingdom. 

Practically the entire decrease in exports of manu- 
factures of iron and steel in 1919 from 1918 is ac- 
counted for in the item of billets, blooms and ingots, 
the drop being due presumably to peace conditions 
and the cutting off of the enormous demand for muni- 
tions of war. The total exports of billets, blooms and 
ingots in 1919 amounted to 258.424 gross tons as 
against 1,789,189 in 1918. Of the 1919 exports 105,075 
gross tons went to the United Kingdom, 177,275 to 
France and 50,524 to Italy. In 1918 680,248 gross tons 
were exported to France, 647,115 to the United King- 
dom and 209,860 to Italy. 

Exports of steel rails slumped in December, along 


Exports of Iron and Steel 
December 


A 


Calendar Year 








(enainistictsNmsan a, ju a nnn 
1918 1919 1918 1919 
Gross Gross Gross Gross 
tons tons tons tons 
Ferromanganese ...... 11 3 3,577 2,999 
POTTOGIHGON .ccccaceccs 72 146 4,107 4,943 
All other pig iron..... 24,094 14,463 261,843 313,319 
DOORN ig Fins see nies wie he 3 3,472 2,160 26,775 
A WON ks dias : 10,167 1,776 63,327 60,546 
WEG SORS kak cise wes 11,749 6,868 149,522 118,009 
a a ere 39,002 30,258 579,149 554,211 
Billets, blooms, ingots, 
irs i WES a dals-as eee atl 63,890 21,538 1,789,189 258,424 
Bolte and nuts. ....... 3,23 2,346 26,327 30,818 
Hoops and bands...... 3,800 3,708 50,781 50,835 
Horseshoes .......... 99 268 2,767 3,384 
a eee 252 S4 3,824 2.920 
WS MAES 6 os ic csace 5,717 3,186 78,727 89,778 
All other nails, includ- 
ere 958 798 11,788 16,229 
Cast-iron pipes and fit F 
ROE. cine mento. wakes 1,708 4,276 55,966 39,455 
Wrought iron pipes and 
co RAR ern area 7,991 11,602 89.976 236,080 
Radiators and cast-iron 
house-heating boilers 161 650 2.861 4,657 
Railroad spikes ...... 763 920 10,057 20,306 
Steel TAM. sss: wee: 44,982 34,149 453,566 652,449 
Galvanized iron sheéts 
and plates..acs..... 3,997 6,011 68,739 101,638 
All other iron. sheets 
and plates). ..<.cece 1,858 1,816 40,756 39,894 
Steel PiateS. won ccs 62,591 46,746 551,565 710,012 
Steel GOORE ocics cence 10,128 8,148 163,420 177,466 
Ship’ and tank plates, 
punched and shaped. 11,109 2,300 29,722 14,187 
Structural iron and steel 28,045 15,610 2.714 + 360,787 
Tin and terne plates.. 14.641 15.375 2,448 204,524 
Bet SPE: «cc cacek one 1,043 10,157 235,082 191,450 
BR Gtr WITS ss «2+ 11,913 8,002 157,275 190,111 
Total .....eceeee0++307,708 254,676 5,338,037 4,386,208 


woe 


with other things. The total was 34,149 gross tons 
as compared with 54,342 in November. In December, 
1918, the total was 44,982 gross tons. Exports of steel 
rails in December, 1919, included a small item of 431 
tons to France. In December, 1918, 25,413 tons of 
rails were shipped to France. The 1919 exports of 
rails included 141,261 tons to France as against 172,331 
tons to the same country in 1918. Canada got 66,558 
tons in 1919, but only 25,380 tons in 1918. 

Exports of steel plates were less in December than 
in November, but more than in October. The total in 
December was 46,746 gross tons as against 63,684 im 
November and 40,660 in October. France got 2344 
gross tons in December, 1918, but only 151 tons in De- 
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cember, 1919. Total exports of steel plates in 1919 
were 1/7,466 gross tons as against 163,420 in 1918. 

Structural iron and steel exports dropped from 
22,939 gross tons in November to 15,375 in December. 
In December, 1918, the total was 20,045. In 1919 the 
total was 360,787 gross tons as against 232,714 in 1918. 
France drew heavily upon the United States for struc- 
tural steel for rebuilding her industries in 1919, the 
total tons exported to France being 79,665 as against 
26,795 in 1918. There was exported to the United 
Kingdom in 1919 only 1399 gross tons as compared with 
5038 in 1918. 

Exports of machinery in December were valued at 
$27,252,866. In November the total was $34,103,136, 
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Publicity for Accident Statistics Made Blast 
Furnace Operation Safer 


In his paper on “The Prevention of Accidents by 
the Statistical Method,” appearing in the National 
Safety News, 168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Royal Meeker, United States Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, writes the following concerning blast fur- 
nace accidents: 

“Blast furnaces formerly contributed very largely 
to the fatal accidents in the manufacture of iron and 
steel. The heavy toll of deaths due to blast furnace 
accidents led to improvements in construction by 
which ‘blow-outs’ with their accompanying fata:ities 
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in October it was $33,350,888, and in September $29,- 
655,048. In December, 1918, the total was $25,562,429. 
Exports of machinery during 1919 were valued at 
$379,178,652, a considerable increase over the total of 
$282,974,797 in 1918. 

Metal-working machinery exported in December 
was valued at $3,405,680 as against $4,546,045 in 
November. Steam engines valued at $3,177,912 were 
exported in Decernber as against $1,466,198 in Novem- 
ber. This item was one of the chief increases. Sugar 
mill machinery valued at $1,326,912 was exported in 
December as against $2,392,163 in November. Textile 
machinery valued at $1,053,273 was exported in Decem- 
ber as against $1,342,595 in November. Typewriting 
machines valued at $1,258,395 were exported in Novem- 
ber, the December total, $1,627,715, being an increase. 

Imports of iron and steel in December amounted to 
39,797 gross tons. The total in November was 43,828; 
in October it was 40,705 and in September, 43,892. 
In December, 1918, the total was 28,445 gross tons. 
The imports in 1919 amounted to 322,261 gross tons 
as against 179,702 in 1918. 

Imports of pig iron of various kinds totaled 12,777 
rross tons in December, while in November the total 
was 22,883 and in December, 1918, 1670. Imports of 
scrap totaled almost the same in December as in the 
same month of 1918, the total in December, 1919, being 
20,218 and in December, 1918, 20,304. 

Imports of manganese ore and oxide of manganese 
totaled 36.376 gross tons in December, 1919, as against 
11,694 in November and 16.863 in October. 0. F. S. 


December Calendar Year 
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“ 


have been almost entirely eliminated. The substitution 
of mechanical charging of blast furnaces for the old 
hand charging method has practically eliminated fatal 
‘gassing’ among the men who were obliged to work on 
top of the old type of blast furnaces. These improve- 
ments in the construction of blast furnaces were brought 
about as the result of the analyses of accident statistics 
and the calling of the attention of those responsib‘e for 
the direction of industry to the causes of the more 
severe accidents.” 


Acquires Canadian Interest 


The American Car & Foundry Co. has purchased a 
substantial interest in the Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
according to announcement of President W. E. Woodin, 
who has been elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Canadian company. No change will be 
made in the management and practically no change 
in the present organization. In announcing the ac- 
quisit‘on of stock, President Woodin said that there 
are many lines of co-operation between the two com- 
panies, particularly in the export field, for which the 
Montreal works of the company is advantageously 
situated. 

The Canadian Car & Foundry Cop. was incorporated 
in the year 1909 and acquired the properties and 
business of the Canada Car Co., Ltd., the Dominion 
Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., and Rhodes, Curry & Co., 
Ltd. It has since added to these properties and now 
has eight plants. ’ 
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Dies for Forming Hinge Members 


A new method of forming hinge members on sheet 
metal stamped parts, of particular interest to the auto- 
mobile sheet metal shops, has been developed by the 
Service Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. J. In the second 
operation the number of hinge-forming dies has been 
reduced from three to two sets, and one operation in 
the handling and production of the product has been 
eliminated. 

The construction of the blanking die for the first 
operation conforms to well-established practice. In 
designing the die for the second operation, however, 
the idea was conceived of combining with drawing the 





Hinge Lugs Are Formed in Three Stages, as Shown in- Sec- 

tion (center) By Forming Dies (bottom) Employing the Sets 

of Closing Dies (top) for the Two Stages Indicated By the 
Sectional Views of the Lugs 


14-in. flange around the contour of the blank the start- 
ing of the hinge formation. The ends of the hinge lugs 
were formed as shown above in section. It will be 
noticed that the material, cold-rolled steel, 0.05 in. 
thick, had to be rolled down to a very small radius 
and very close up to the flanged edge. 


Earnings of Trumbull Steel Co. 


Like the report of the Brier Hill Steel Co., the an- 
nual statement of the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, 
Ohio, read Feb. 3 at the annual stockholders’ meeting 
by President Jonathan Warner, indicates the irregular 
conditions which prevailed in the steel industry last year. 
Gross sales of $24,569,841 compared with $27,000,000 
n 1918. Net earnings of $2,388,258 compare with 
$3,126,453 the year before. During 1919 the Trumbull 
company earned $192,392 from its Liberty plant near 
Leavittsburg, Trumbull county, which was acquired 
July 1 from the Liberty Steel Co. The statement of 
earnings is net after deducting taxes, dividends and 
other charges. 

Substantial additions were made to surplus, for the 
surplus fund of $9,000,000 Dec. 31 last compares with 
a surplus of $6,532,924 at the close of 1918. 

Plant valuation is fixed at $18,500,000. 

The company now employs 6,000 men and its pay- 
roll in 1919 was $8,000,000, $1,000,000 higher than the 
year before. 

Production in 1919 was 198,500 tons and about 
200,000 tons were shipped, surplus stocks being drawn 
upon. 

The Trumbull company now has under construction 
at its Trumbull plant in Warren 9-in. and 12-in. Mor- 
gan continuous hot-rolled strip steel mills and is doub- 
ling the capacity of its cold-rolled strip steel depart- 
ment. The mills are being furnished by the Morgar 
Construction Co., Wooster, Ohio. With the additions, 
the strip steel department will have an annual capa- 
city of 150,000 tons. 
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During the year about three months operations were 
lost, one month through the strike of steel employees, 
another because of the coal strike, and another due t 
interrupted business early in 1919 and layoffs o: 
account of excessive heat in midsummer, 

The company’s plants comprise seven 100-ton open 
hearth furnaces, blooming mill, 18 and 21-in. Morgan 
continuous bar mills, 44 sheet, tin and jobbing mills 
including 29 tin mills, 13 sheet mills and two jobbing 
mills, with complete galvanizing and tinning depar 
ments; a 16-in. continuous hot-rolled strip steel mi! 
and a cold strip steel department. The Liberty plant 
included in the above description, contains 10 ti 
mills. 

Total yearly capacity of the plants is 300,000 tons 
of finished product. 

Mr. Warner states output in January was encour- 
aging and if production can be maintained 1920 should 
prove to be the best year in the company’s history. 
Last month ingot production was broken, the seven 
furnaces producing 34,000 tons, or at the annual rate 
of 408,000 tons, double the 1919 output. 

The company owns 700 acres of coal lands nea 
Brownsville, Pa., where its gas coal is produced and 
its requirements fully met. It also owns a one-fourth 
interest in 17,000,000 tons of Lake Superior basic or 
Plans have not yet matured for blast furnace construc 
tion, the next step in the company’s development. 

Trumbull Steel Co. is capitalized at $24,000,000, of 
which $14,000,000 is common and $10,000,000 preferred, 
$20,000,000 being issued in equal amounts of common 
and preferred. In 1919 the company paid 10 per cent 
on its common stock and 7 per cent on preferred. 

Directors and officers were re-elected. 


Broad Grip Double Tool Post 


A new tool post is being placed on the market by 
the Connery Machine & Tool Co., 56 Harrison Avenue, 
Springfield, Mass. It is called the P. M. B. double 
tool post. It is built of heavy steel of simple substan- 
tially unbreakable parts. It has a broad solid jaw, 
which clamps two tools. An irregular hexagon-headed 
clamp bolt permits it to be used in the T-slot of the 
cross-slide of any lathe. 

The broad flat grip on the tool post tends to elimi- 
nate vibration, which the inventor claims greatly pro- 


A Broad Jaw Makes for Gripping Power in This New 
Type Tool Post 





longs the life of the tools. A combination of a convex 
washer under the clamp nut and a strong but flexible 
spring allows the upper jaw to adjust itself to various 
heights of lathe tools. A curved plate under the lower 
jaw allows adjustment of the tools up or down to suit 
the conditions of the work. By the use of two toois 
two cuts may be taken simultaneously on a turning 
or facing operation, and by using two thread-cutting 
tools, one set ahead of the other, a roughing and fin- 
ishing cut may be taken at the same time. 
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Industrial Relations 


An Individual Problem 


Short Talks on Vital Questions by One 
of Experience 


One of the cardinal principles of men to-day 
is interchange of ideas. Through it we avoid pio- 
neering and grow the faster. In working out the 
details of our employees’ problems which have come 
to be known as employees’ industrial relations, we 
are helped indeed by the experience of others. 
From that we fortify ourselves on the fundamental 
principles. Yet even though we bring together all 
the experience in this problem, successes and fail- 
ures alike, for there is much of both classes, we 
are unable to deduce a single standard formula 
which can be applied with even reasonable benefit 
to all industry. Employees’ industrial relations 
have not been reduced to a science like that of 
electricity or hydraulics, nor does it seem from the 
present light that such can be done. Each company 
presents a problem in itself and must be handled as 
such. In the first place, no two business organiza- 
tions are exactly alike. Obviously the founding, 
growth, development, spirit, environment, and am- 
bitions are different and, all being vital factors, 
require careful consideration. 

Even though there are these variables in the 
problem and though we have no set formula for its 
solution, yet one underlying principle applies in 
all cases and can be stated quite clearly. This is 
our good old Golden Rule—the Square Deal—often 
stated and applied, yet sometimes so distorted as to 
make its identification difficult. Remember—this 
whole question concerns itself with men. Let the 
manager put himself in the job of the humble la- 
borer in the far corner of his plant alone with his 
work and his thoughts, and then in all sincerity 
ask himself these questions: “What ought I have 
from this company in return for what I put in? 
What should my pay envelope bring me? How 
should it be determined? What other relation 
than my job and my pay envelope should I have 
with my company? Should I have a voice in decid- 
ing hours, wages, working conditions, etc.? Should 
I have a share in profits as a whole?” I say, let 
the manager, transplanted, ask himself these ques- 
tions and give himself honest answers. They will 
shed real light on the problem and point the way 
toward its solution. 

The workers in our shops, taken as a whole, 
are sensible, reasonable business men with a keen 
understanding, relatively speaking, of the proposi- 
tion in hand. Office employees would to-day offer 
just as acute problems as factory workers, were 
they not able to feel the pulse of the business and 
understand its conditions. The shop workers, 
when properly approached with language they can 
understand and shown that they are expected to 
enter into a plan on a definite business basis and 
that this is no new cloak to veil the real issue, ac- 
cept in good faith and can be relied on to stand 
firmly for fair play to all concerned. The difficulty 
lies in the fact that often this plan means a radical 
move on the part of the management and when the 
test comes they have not faith sufficient to see it 
through. For misunderstandings are liable to arise 
at the outset and sometimes conditions entirely be- 
yond the control of either party will have to be met 


This is the third of a series of articles on 
Industrial Relations by Thomas Stanion, di- 
rector of safety, Aluminum Manufacturers, 
Inc., Cleveland, formerly the Aluminum Cast- 
ings Co. Valuable suggestions on how to i 
approach shop workers are made. 


and may result in apparent failure—yet if the man- 
agement is thoroughly convinced, literally “sold” 
that the plan is right, sticking to it just as they 
back up a sales or manufacturing program and 
modifying details as changing conditions require, 
ultimate success is bound to come. 

To work out the details of the right plan and 
follow its introduction properly in any of our mod- 
ern industrial corporations is a job challenging the 
skilled efforts of the very best man obtainable, a 
man who can live and express the confident co- 
operative contact the management desires to estab- 
lish with its workers. Such a man does not in any 
way relieve the management of its responsibility 
but rather enables it to take its place in the pro- 
gram more intelligently. To solve this individual 
problem involves many important factors, for any 
relation the worker has with his employer offers 
a chance to show him the real value placed on his 
efforts and that he is considered an essential com- 
ponent part of the organization worthy of and to 
receive treatment as such. Through such arrange- 
ments the reality of any plan can be emphasized 
and the more real it can be made to the workers 
the better the results to be accomplished. Lastly, 
such a man will insure that this problem is not to 
be slighted, thereby adding a much desired dignity. 

Of peculiar significance are the results of re- 
cent efforts to bring about solutions for this prob- 
lem through national, state, and community gather- 
ings. Little progress has been made. Could other 
results be expected? The problems are individual 
with all the differences inherent and of their very 
nature cannot be grouped into a class and solved 
as such. The right conditions will not be obtained 
by group handling carried back to the component 
members but rather by the separate factors, each 
working out its own salvation, and thus add one 
more stone to the structure which will represent 
industrial harmony. 





Iron ore exports from Norway in the first half 
of 1919 were only 10,097 tons as compared with 57,744 
tons and 113,176 tons in the same period in 1918 and 
1917 respectively. Pig-iron imports to July 1, 1919, 
were 7249 tons against 8277 tons and 13,027 tons to 
July 1, 1918 and 1917, respectively. Demand for for- 
eign-made steel plates and sheets, as well as galvanized 
sheets, has been heavy. To July 1, 1919, imports of 
steel plates and sheets had been 19,623 tons as against 
8423 tons to July 1, 1918. Of galvanized sheets 11,012 
tons was imported to July 1 last year, which is twice 
the quantity brought in in the same period in 1917. 


The new slag crusher for Anna furnace at Struth- 
ers, Mahoning county, Ohio, authorized by the Struth- 
ers Furnace Co., Cleveland, will crush slag in sizes 
from 2-in. to %-in. and sand. The crusher will be 
electrically driven. After it has been fed into this 
crusher, the slag will be hoisted to the top of the stor- 
age building and discharged into a cylindrically-built 
screen, which revolves horizontally over a series of 
bins. Through meshes in the screen the slag drops into 
the bins below and is discharged through doors at the 
bottom into railroad cars or may be dumped through 
chutes into trucks or wagons which load at one side. 
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Developments in Some of the Rarer 
Ferroalloys 


The following extracts regarding some of the recent 
developments in the more uncommon ferroalloys are 
taken from British sources: 


Ferromolybdenum 


During the last couple of years the Canadian Im- 
perial Munitions Board have produced 100,000 lb. of 
70 per cent ferromolybdenum by the direct smelting 
of molybdenite concentrate at the works of the Tivani 
Electric Steel Co. Belleville, Ont. Vertical cylindrical 
furnaces of the single phase type are employed, re 
quiring 3000 to 4500 amp. at 50 volts per furnace. Each 
consists of an iron shell, lined with red brick, fire brick, 
silica brick, and carbon in succession, and resting on 
a concrete foundation. The lower electrode consists of 
a water-cooled bronze or copper block, from which iron 
rods project upwards into the furnace bottom, and the 
upper electrode of a graphite or carbon rod. For the 
production of 70 per cent. alloy from concentrate con- 
taining MoS, 75 and Fe 9 per cent, the charge consists 
of concentrate 100, lime 120, coke 10, and scrap steel 5 
lb. Each furnace is tapped every 4 hr., the output 
being 1050 lb. of alloy per 24 hr. During the two years 
in which the plant was operated for the production of 
ferromolybdenum containing Mo 70, S 0.4 and C 4 
per cent, the average composition of the product was 
Mo 70.43, S 0.38 and C 3.56 per cent. 


Ferrouranium 


Up to the present time the use of uranium in steel 
manufacture is not very fully developed or understood. 
The abundance of sodium uranate (Na,U,0,), a by- 
product from the extraction of radium and vanadium 
from carnotite, provides the material 
from which the oxides are produced. The 
alloy is made by reducing the oxides 
with carbon according to the equations, 
and then mixing with iron. 


UO 1. BO U + 200 
U,0, + 8C 38U + 800 
3U0, + 5C = U + U2C; + 2CO 
U;O3 + 11C U + U,C 8CO. 


The alloy usually contains from 25 to 35 per cent 
of uranium and under the microscope the uranium 
seems to be present, as the double carbide of iron and 
uranium, Fe,C. U.C,, as a eutectic mixture of iron 
and carbon. It has been claimed that 0.5 per cent. of 
uranium will replace several per cent of tungsten in 
tool steel, and the alloy is being used in making ternary 
uranium and quaternary uranium-tungsten steels. 


Ferrozirconium and Boron 


Ferrozirconium and boron is one of the latest of the 
ferroalloys to come into use. It is made by the reduc- 
tion of zirconia, with aluminum, by the thermit process, 
to the element and then alloyed with iron. In Great 
Britain a 20 per cent ferrozirconium has been used to 
some extent in the place of ferrotitanium. 

Ferroboron can be made by the reduction of a mix 
ture of boron oxide and iron oxide with carbon in the 
electric furnace. Not much is known about this alloy, 
but experiments in France have shown that a very 
strong and tough steel can be made by using from 0.5 
per cent to 2 per cent of boron. 


Ferroaluminum 


Ferroaluminum has been largely replaced in recent 
years by the metal aluminum, but it is suggested that 
a revival of its use would be desirable. It can be 
made by mixing scrap iron or iron ore with bauxite 
and reducing material. It formerly contained from 
10 per cent to 20 per cent aluminum, but recent success 
in, the production of ferroalloys indicates that a 50 per 
cent alloy could be produced. Aluminum is seven times 
as powerful as silicon and 28 times as strong as man- 
ganese in acting upon the oxygen dissolved in steel, 
so that from one ounce to one pound of aluminum is 
sufficient to deoxidize a ton of steel. 
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Qualities of American Engines 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10.—In a comparison of Amer 
can and European internal combustion engines offere 
for sale in South America, Consul Wilbur L. Bonney 
Rosario, Argentina, states that the American make: 
quoted lower prices, but that their products have not th: 
reputation for durability and efficiency that the Eur 
pean makes have. 

“European makers: do not compete with Americar 
makers on the basis of price, but rely on the durability 
efficiency and quality of their engines,” says M) 
3onney. “The notoriously cheaper first cost of Ameri 
can engines adapts them to temporary and experimenta 
undertakings in agriculture and industry, and this kind 
of undertaking naturally abounds in a _ developin; 
country where the tenant farmer plays an important 
role. This represents the reputation which the Ameri- 
can engines have made, and it would seem wise to de 
velop it further in the same direction, rather than to 
enter upon rivalry with European qualities not espe 
cially adapted to the stage of development of Ar 
gentina.” 


Large Plate Bending Rolls Installed 


One of the largest plate-bending rolls built in the 
Central States has been installed by the General Amer- 
ican Tank Car Corporation at East Chicago, Ind. The 
machine was sold by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son and 
built by Kling Brothers Engineering Works, Chicago. 
It is provided throughout with steel gears with cut 
The ma- 


teeth and all bearings are bronze bushed. 








The Plate Bending Rolls Installed at Plant of Genera! 

American Tank Car Corporation Measures 34 ft. 2 in 

Between Housings and Have a Capacity for Bending Mild 
Steel Plates Up to % in. Thick 


chine measures 34 ft. 2 in. between housings and has 
capacity for bending %-in. mild steel plates. The top 
roll is 29 in. in diameter and weighs about 40 tons. 
The bottom rolls are 21 in. in diameter and have two 
roller supports. The rolls are mounted on a rigid 
cast-iron sub-base and have independent motors for 
main drive and for power adjustment of the top roll. 


To Equip Sugar Houses 


GIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 10.—The Payne, Josselyn 
(‘o., the Ingalls Iron Works and the Birmingham Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. have closed a co-operative con- 
tract with Cuban cane growers for $3,000,000 per 
annum of complete sugar houses. The first-named is 
to furnish the vacuum pans and condensers, the second 
the structural steel and the third the crushing machin- 
ery. 

The Alabama Power Co. is making surveys in 
Etowah and Cherokee counties, Alabama, with a view 
to extending its hydroelectric transmission lines to 
Rome, Ga., there to connect with those of the Georgia 
Power Co., which, in turn, connect with those of the 
Southern Power Co. 


Charging $7 at Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 10.—Coke companies in the Pitts- 
burgh district are freely charging $7 for foundry coke 
shipped to blast furnaces, and believe they have a per- 
fect right to do so. 


Improved Labor Conditions Are Reported 


Serious Problems Are, However, Being Considered 
at Washington—Director Hines Trying to Work Out 


a Compromise 





WASHINGTON, Feb. 10.—While improved labor con- 
ditions are reported throughout the country, problems 
affecting employment are receiving attention by several 
Governmental bodies. 

Representatives of the railroad brotherhoods and 
other unions have been in conference with Walker D. 
Hines, Director General of Railroads, during the past 
week, and demands of the railroad employees for in- 
creased pay, which were made several months ago but 
withheld at the request of President Wilson, have been 
under consideration. Mr. Hines has endeavored to 
work out a compromise which will be satisfactory. 
The union men are anxious to reach an agreement 
and establish higher scales of wages, if possible, before 
the roads go back to private control March 1. 

Another wage question has been ‘under considera- 
tion by the President’s coal commission. With the 
exception of the filing of briefs by both sides, the 
operators and miners of the ¢entral competitive field 
have completed the presentation of their case to the 
commission. Attention is being given by the commis- 
sion to outlying fields. One of the documents used by 
the miners in their case is a letter written by Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson to John L. Lewis, acting president 
of the United Mine Workers, in which he explains in 
detail the method by which he concluded last November 
that the bituminous coal miners were entitled to an 
increase of 31.61 per cent in their wages, in order that 
the wages might be brought up to the level of the 
increased cost of living. Secretary Wilson reiterates 
his belief that Dr. Harry A. Garfield, former Fuel 
Administrator, reached an erroneous conclusion that 
the miners were entitled to only 14 per cent. The 
miners claim that there has been a further increase of 
7 per cent in the cost of living since June, which was 
the date on which the statistics were compiled which 
were used by Dr. Garfield and Secretary Wilson. 


Wages of Farm Hands 


A report of the Department of Agriculture on 
wages of farm labor in 1919 furnishes an interesting 
sidelight on the general industrial situation. This 
report states that at no time have wage rates for 
farm labor been as high in this country as in 1919. 
For labor hired by the month with board, the average 
rate has been $39.82, and among the geographic divi- 
sions the average went as high as $62.96 in the West- 
ern division, including the Mountain and Pacific States. 
The lowest average was $30.54, in the South Atlantic 
division without board. Harvest wages per day with 
board reached the top figure of $4.48 in the North 
Central States west of the Mississippi River and the 
lowest figure of $2.28 in the South Atlantic district. 
The United States average was $3.15 without board. 


General Conditions Better 


The Federal Reserve Board, in its monthly review 
of business conditions, reports an evident improvement 
in general labor conditions throughout the country. 

“In the East and North employment is reported as 
being full and labor is said to be in a more contented 
mood than for some time past,” says the report. “High 
wages and generally satisfactory conditions of employ- 
ment are given as the reason for this condition. At 
some manufacturing centers efforts are being made to 
nerease wages on the ground that higher living costs 
make them necessary, but this argument in behalf of 
higher wages is apparently losing its force, employers 
feeling that the strong demand for luxuries indicates 
that there is a large surplus of buying power in the 
hands of consumers. 

“In the steel districts the termination of the strike 
has resulted in a more stable condition of the labor 
market and the Pittsburgh district is now free from 
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strikes, excepting minor local disturbances. In all 
parts of the country a similar condition is reported 
except that poor transportation conditions seem at 
some points to make full operation difficult, hence sub- 
jecting labor to some little irregularity of employment. 

“At some points in the South and Southwest there 
are still complaints that labor is not working full time, 
but is using its high income to purchase leisure at the 
expense of production. Nevertheless, the general labor 
situation even in these districts is reported as the best 
for months past. There is some prospect of agricul- 
tural labor shortage in connection with the crop season 
now pending, but the extent of this is still for the 
future to determine. 

“There are some strikes of street railway workers 
in various cities, and more or less unrest exists here 
and there, but from various quarters it is stated that 
a much better understanding of the industrial situation 
exists among labor organizations and that adjustments 
of wages already made have tended to restore good 
feeling.” 


Midvale Steel Subscriptions 


The pre!iminary report on the stock and subscrip- 
tions by officers and employees of the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co. and its subsidiaries under the 1920 offer, 
shows that 2616 employees subscribed for 14,046 
shares at $50 per share, or a total of $702,300. The 
company offered not more than 8000 shares and these 
were heavily oversubscribed. 

Employees receiving in excess of $4,200 per annum 
were entitled to subscribe for 10 shares and one share 
for each $1,200 of excess of salaries above $4,200. In™ 
no case were more than 20 shares allotted to any sub- 
scriber. 

Payment is to be made in monthly installments, to 
be deducted from salary or wages. No installment 
shall be less than $4 per share and shall not exceed 
one-quarter of any month’s salary or wages. Payment 
must be completed within 1920. Interest at 5 per cent 
will be charged on deferred payments. 

As an inducement to retain stock, the company 
will, for five years, commencing January, 1921, make 
a special payment of $2.50 a year on stock. 


The Kansas Court Plan 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10.—Keen interest is being shown 
in Washington in the experiment undertaken in Kansas 
in the establishment of its new industrial court. * If 
this court, which was set up last week, following the 
enactment of a law by a special session of the Kansas 
legislature, proves at all successful in conciliating cap- 
ital and labor, the idea is bound to receive serious con- 
sideration elsewhere. Congress, so far, has failed to 
evolve a plan for the adjustment of industrial disputes 
which has not met with great opposition. Enactment 
of national legislation along the lines of the Kansas law 
is certain to be urged if the Kansas experiment meets 
with any degree of success. 


Employees of the Mullins Body Corporation, Salem, 
Ohio, have been given the privilege of buying stock in 
the company and many are taking advantage of the 
offer. Stock is selling at $44 a share. Employees are 
permitted to invest up to 20 per cent of their gross 
earnings, Due to curtailment of its gas supply, the 
company has arranged to use oil as fuel. 





The striking employees in the cylinder department, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co., South Norwalk, Conn., have re- 
turned to work, a compromise having been made. 
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Exports and Home Demand 


In view of the concern expressed in various quar- 
the check which the exchange situation is 
likely to give exports, it may be worth while to 
iscertain what statistics show regarding home con- 
sumption. The importance of export trade has 
been exaggerated as a result of the attention paid 
to it in the public prints and in business conversa- 
tions. It is natural that one should hear on all 
sides of our opportunities of the moment and ot 
those of the future in world trading. The United 
States throughout the war period was such a store- 
house, that world relations, continued with our old 
established and begun with our numerous new ex- 
porting institutions, were naturally expected to 
mean an outward movement in peace-time products 
commensurate with the war movement. 


ters over 


Mention has already been made in these columns 
of the permanence which exporting in iron and 
steel has secured through arrangements by which 
many of our largest producers have obligated to 
set aside a definite percentage of their output for 
the benefit of those preparing for world competi- 
tion. When, however, buyers do not desire as much 
as 10 per cent, which roughly amounts to our ex- 
ports of 1919, home demand may then get more 
than its quota if it desires. Yet the efforts of the 
exporters will not be handicapped as they were in 
former times when exporting was only an expe- 
diency at times of small domestic buying. 

If the exchange situation should materially cur- 
tail overseas shipments, the additional amount avail- 
able for domestic use might help in preventing a 
runaway market. It would probably be the psycho- 
logical effect rather than the volume available which 
would allay the fears of buyers, and in this way 
would we have the salutary dampener of panicky 
feelings. As a matter of fact the available supply 
of material for export is booked for four months 
and much of it is for countries with which exchange 
relations are not much different from the normal, 
such as the Far East and various nations neutral in 
the war time. 

An investigation of pig iron production in terms 
of the population shows that for a period of thirty 
or more years the per capita consumption of pig iron 
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has been in a constant ratio from year to year. At 
about the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
United States was absorbing pig iron at the rate 
of 430 pounds per person. This has gradually risen 
at a rate of about 3.3 per cent per annum until to- 
day it appears that we are using about 825 pounds 
per year for every person in the United States. 
In the last nine years on the basis of this constant 
ratio increase and beginning with 615 pounds per 
capita in 1911 and ending at 800 pounds per capita 
in 1919, the amount of pig iron which theoretically 
would seemingly suffice for the needs of the present 
scale of civilization totals 284,000,000 tons. Actu- 
ally in the nine years production has totaled 285,- 
700,000 tons. A good part of this has meanwhile, 
of course, gone into shells, engines of destruction 
and to help replace the loss of submarined ships. 
Without making any estimate of what this amounts 
to, it is clear on the face of the theoretical returns 
and the actual production figures that the United 
States is in want. 

If the same ratio increase is to be maintained 
of course some correction will be needed when the 
actual census returns are available—the pig iron 
needs of 1920 total 40,000,000 tons, and likewise 
those of 1921 will be 41,800,000 tons. With any 
close maintenance of exporting, it seems clear that 
the ratio will prove still to hold, and we are thus 
concerned as to the capacity of the country to pro 
duce at a rate to meet these demands. 

On the basis of the operation of the furnaces 
of the country in the best month of their history, 
September, 1918, when all energies were bent to- 
ward securing production, the annual rate was 
somewhat in excess of 41,500,000 tons. Our best 
single year of production was 1916, when 39,435,000 
tons was produced. The theoretical totals of de- 
mand average the fluctuations from year to year, 
and for years of small actual production there must 
be years of large actual production. It is clear that 
more blast furnaces are needed, for the new fur- 
naces of 1919 and 1920 will not add much over 
1,000,000 tons or bring total output to more than 
41,000,000 tons and then only under unusually good 
conditions. 

It is proposed to make further study of the 
relation of capacity and consumption, but mean- 
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while it is sufficient to indicate that our home con- 
suming needs are not unlikely to put to pretty full 
use the numerous manufacturing plants whose ex- 
pansion was accelerated on account of war de- 
mands. A slowing up of exports is not at the 
moment vital. 


Returning the Railroads 


The action of officials representing the 300,000 
members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and Railway Shop Workers in announcing a 
strike for February 17 promises to bring to a 
stormy close the experience of the United States 
Government in administering the railroads of the 
country. Director General Hines may succeed in 
patching up a compromise so as to keep the wheels 
going and if he does he will merely repeat what has 
been done in a number of other cases of threatened 
strikes of railroad employees during the past year 
or two. 

Long regarded as the most conservative of labor 
unions, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
has become one of the most radical, and under its 
leadership the affiliated brotherhoods have made 
demands that, although not fully granted, have 
caused the piling up of an immense deficit in the 
operating costs of the railroads. The demands seem 
extreme in the present case as in others, but it 
must be said in all fairness that they are merely 
in harmony with the demands of many other labor 
organizations. 

The terms under which, in all probability, the 
railroads will be returned to their owners represent, 
of course, a compromise, one of the most notable 
of which is in regard to the anti-strike clause, in 
the piace of which has been substituted a very mild 
provision for the adjustment of industrial disputes. 
Owing to the extremely vigorous opposition of the 
labor unions to the anti-strike clause of the Cum- 
mins bill and to the fact that public sentiment out- 
side of the labor unions was divided in regard to 
its expediency, it is not surprising that it was elim- 
inated. As to other provisions, there were likewise 
compromises. The measure on the whole seems to 
be a very fair one and promises to give the railroads 
a chance for operation at a reasonable profit, al- 
though it is doubtful whether they will be able to 
buy equipment to the extent necessary to put them 
in first-class condition. 

The experiment of the Government operating 
the railroads has been a costly one, but if it has 
shown the hopelessness of obtaining satisfactory re- 
sults by anything except private ownership with 
Government supervision, it is worth all it has cost. 
There were many people in addition to labor union 
members who would have been glad to have the 
railroads remain under Government control two or 
three years longer in order finally and more thor- 
oughly to test Government efficiency, but now that 
the railroads are about to go back to their owners, 
it would be surprising if there were any important 
agitation for many years in favor of the Govern- 
ment resuming contro] to the extent which has pre- 
vailed during the war period or of acquiring owner- 
ship. Government operation has not been wholly 


bad and some of the policies inaugurated will not be 
abandoned, but for the most part the superiority of 
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private ownership under competitive conditions has 
been demonstrated. 


Sulphur in Steel Castings 

One of the most valuable contributions to the 
subject of sulphur in steel castings was presented 
by Prof. A. E. White of the University of Michi- 
gan at the American Foundrymen’s annual con- 
vention in Philadelphia last October. An abstract 
appears elsewhere in this issue. The author 
speaks with considerable authority because of his 
intimate connection with the steel foundry indus- 
try during the war. 

Much was said early in the war and before 
about the effect of an increase of 0.01 or 0.02 
per cent in the sulphur content in castings. This 
subject has absorbed a great deal of the time of 
more than one technical society. The necessity 
of increasing the spécification limits was only 
reluctantly met then because conditions were such 
that sorely needed Government castings could not 
be obtained under the specifications then prevail- 
ing. Colonel White goes to the root of the matter 
when he contends that undue emphasis is placed 
on the wrong factor in talking about the effect of 
such an increase when, by improper annealing, 
improper steel making and by improper foundry 
practice, properties many times worse than those 
produced by sulphur are acquired. There is no 
doubt that sulphur has been the cloak that has 
covered a multitude of sins. Its presence has 
been sufficient to explain defects due to other 
causes. Colonel White emphasizes the difference 
between sulphur in steel castings and sulphur in 
rolled or forged steel. 

It is now nearly three years since Government 
and railroad specifications were changed to in 
crease the permissible sulphur limits. The tes 
timony of Professor White and others have not 
revealed that any harm from this supposedly radi- 
cal change has resulted. One or two technica! 
committees of prominent societies are now further 
investigating this subject. It is also to be taken 
up by a joint committee representing the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, the Bureau of 
Standards and the Railroad Administration. The 
scope of the study has been amplified as a result 
of the war measures. It is probable that it will 
be demonstrated that an increase of 0.01 or 0.02 
per cent or more of sulphur in steel castings is 
of relatively little consequence. Instead, there 
will come out wider realization that the matters 
of foundry practice already mentioned are the 
more vital factors making for an acceptable prod- 
uct. Among the chief factors, five in number, 
which the author cites as affecting the quality of 
steel castings, sulphur is not mentioned. The 
progress of the industry is persistently confirming 
the secondary position of the sulphur factor. 


The structural steel export movement since 
the war is characterized by one or two signifi- 
cant features. The movement to France has in- 
creased decidedly as has also that to Japan and 
South America. Argentina and Chile were heavy 
buyers last year. Even China has been prom- 
inent. In the aggregate last year’s export move- 
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ment of shapes was not far from that of 1913, 
the record year. They were 31,300 tons per 
month, against 33,600 tons monthly in 1918. 


The Radicals and the Unions 


A news item telegraphed from Pittsburgh a 
few days ago announced that William Z. Foster, 
secretary of the strikers’ committee which con- 
ducted the recent steel strike, had retired from this 
position and that a farewell dinner was given to 
him at which he was presented a gold watch. It 
was also said that Mr. Foster expected to go to 
Chicago to write a book and would not take an 
active part in labor affairs in the near future. 

Thus ends for the time at least the active career 
in labor circles of a syndicalist who a few years ago 
was an advocate of the most extreme methods of 
the radicals, including sabotage and the shedding 
of blood; a man who, coming into the steel industry 
without any real knowledge of it, endeavored to 
obtain recognition from the highest officials of the 
greatest steel companies, and, failing in this, was 
instrumental in bringing about a strike which 
caused heavy losses to both steel companies and 
their employees, especially the latter. 

There is now a universal feeling that the com- 
plete failure of the strike was due very largely to 
the un-American teachings of Foster and his asso- 
ciates and it is indeed unfortunate for the cause 
of organized labor that any of its members should 
be found willing to sit at a dinner given in Foster’s 
honor. The men who did so have not yet learned 
that the case of the unions is absolutely hopeless 
as long as such men as Foster are tolerated. Pres- 
ident Gompers, right in the beginning of the strike, 
failed to take advantage of his opportunity to re- 
pudiate Foster and afterwards attempted to excuse 
him for some of his outrageous teachings. Gomp- 
ers doubtless was afraid to antagonize this radical, 
but that was no excuse for his failure to do what 
was right. That failure simply allowed Foster and 
his ilk to plan to “bore from within,” as they had 
threatened to do and doubtless are doing and will 
continue to do. Until the labor leaders take a defi- 
nite stand on this important question they cannot 
command the respect of the American people. 

In another way the labor unions must change 
their tactics, and that is in regard to organizations 
other than their own of working people. It was 
clearly shown in the evidence taken by the Senate 
committee at Washington and by the proceedings 
of the Atlantic City convention of the American 
Federation of Labor that the federation was ab- 
solutely opposed to any kind of collective bargain- 
ing except its own kind; that is, the bargaining 
which recognizes no organization of laboring peo- 
ple except the American Federation of Labor. In 
fact, one of the demands of the strikers was for 
the abolition of shop unions. Such intolerance is 
un-American and must be given up if the unions are 
to make real progress. 

Dr. Royal Meeker, United States Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, who cannot be accused of being 
unfriendly to labor unions, said in a recent address 
that it is often true that the workers’ committees 
in the large plant are able to secure better condi- 
tions and more consideration for the workers than 
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the workers are able to secure for themselves in 
the smaller plants, and yet the policy of the A. F. 
of L. would be to wipe out all such committees that 
have to do with policies which the union aims to 
control itself absolutely. Such a position is auto- 
cratic and unreasonable. 

The labor unions have much to learn from the 
recent strike, but so far there is not much indica- 
tion that they are willing to learn any of these les- 
sons. They seem to be perfectly content to go ahead 
along the old lines, and if they do, new defeats will 
come to them. 


The Anti-Metric Fight 

A call to arms has been sounded by the American 
Institute of Weights and Measures. THE IRON AGE 
urges attention to the call. Readers of this item are 
accordingly asked to get into touch with the office of 
the Institute, 115 Broadway, New York, if they are 
not already identified with the Institute and have 
any concern over the legislation calculated to bring 
the metric system into compulsory use. The reader 
is also asked to send in the names of all manufac- 
turers in his district, so that the Institute may 
reach them with the story of the active propaganda 
which is being maintained in the interest of the 
metric system. 

There is no let-up in the volume of pro-metric 
literature which is coming from what is called the 
World Trade Club in San Francisco. Like all move- 
ments of the sort, numbers are led to espouse the 
cause who have nothing at stake and are not fully 
informed. It clearly looks that the anti-metric fight 
will have to be won with the use of money just as 
money seems to be freely available for the metric 
proponents. 


Operating Under Difficulties in the Youngstown 
District 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Feb. 9.—Indicative of operat- 
ing conditions in the iron and steel industry in the 
Mahoning Valley is the statement of a leading pro- 
ducer that in all the years of his experience conditions 
were never so difficult. Epidemic of influenza has 
combined with fuel and transportation difficulties to 
further impede schedules. At one time, 20 puddling 
furnaces at the Girard, Ohio, plant of the A. M. Byers 
Co., Pittsburgh, were idle through illness of workmen. 
In the general offices of a district company 50 em- 
ployees were absent one day because sickness prevented 
attendance upon their duties. 

“Fuel is scarce but we are hanging on,” is the way 
the management of the Brier Hill Steel Co., one of the 
leading sheet producers, characterized the situation. 

Upper and Lower Union mills of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. resumed after a week’s shutdown. The plate mill 
of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. at the Haselton works, 
was compelled to suspend Feb. 5 because of coal short- 
age. 

The 12-in. and 20-in. bar mills at the Brown-Bon- 
nell works of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. are idle. 

Sheet makers are adhering to their policy of accept- 
ing no new business though tempting premiums con- 
tinued to be offered by prospective purchasers. No 
improvement in the general situation with respect to 
deliveries is looked for until well toward the middle of 
the year. Aggregate of the business offered is sufficient 
to occupy the sheet capacity of the district until the 
end of the year, even with normal output. 

Only regular buyers of semi-finished material are 
able to get output, because of restricted production and 
heavy demand. 
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MANY EMBARGOES 


Statement of Steel Company Shows How Move- 
ment of Freight is Blocked 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 10.—The traffic department of one 
of the leading steel companies at Pittsburgh prepared, 
under date of Feb. 9, a complete statement, showing 
traffic conditions on some of the leading railroads and at 
principal points of distribution. It proves clearly that 
the car situation and the movement of freight at this 
time are in much worse shape than two years ago, 


during the severe winter weather. The statement 
issued follows: 
P. C. C. & St. L.: Embargoes on P. C. C. & St. L., east- 


bound through Columbus, Ohio; westbound to points beyond 
the Chicago switching district. 

Fort Wayne Route: Pennsylvania Co. is embargoed both 
east and westbound through Mansfield, Ohio, and westbound 
to points beyond Chicago switching district. 

Toledo Gateway: Embargo all carload freight from all 
points routing northbound, through Toledo or via Michigan 
Central, D. & T., S. L. D. T. & I1.—Ann Arbor, Detroit branch 
of N. Y. Central-Jackson branch of N. Y. Central for des- 
tinations beyond Jackson, Mich. Permits will be issued as 
conditions warrant, 

Buffalo Gateway: Embargoed on 
points east of Buffalo and Clearfield on New York Central. 
All points east of Buffalo on or via D. L. & W. and Lehigh 
Valley, and all points east of Hornell, on or via Erie Rail- 
way. Does not affect outstanding G. O. C. or F. T. C. per- 
mits. 

Delaware & Hudson R. R., effective Feb. 5: All carload 
freight from connecting lines at Wilkes-Barre and Hudson, 
Pa., and Binghamton, N, Y., for all points on or via D. & H. 
Railway. 

Harlem River-Maybrook: Regional directors embargo all 
carload shipments via Harlem River gateway, also via the 
Maybrook route destined New England points. 

Pennsylvania Railroad: Pennsylvania Railroad 
all shipments carload and less, destined points and 
tions east of Trenton, N. J. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey: Embargo all carloads 
and less carloads for delivery east of Boundbrook, N. J. 

B. & O.: Embargo all carloads and less carloads for all 
stations in New York, Brooklyn and points on Staten Island 
Rapid Transit Co. 

Cleveland: All lines embargo carload shipments for de- 
livery, within Cleveland switching limits, except that lines 
handling shipments into Cleveland will make deliveries to 
consignees having private sidings from their line 

Akron, Ohio: All lines embargo, all carload freight des- 
tined to Akron, East Akron or South Akron, Ohio, for either 
B. & O., Erie, L. E. & W., or Pennsylvania Co. delivery. 

St. Louis Gateway: Missouri Pacific and S. L. & S. F 
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Illinois Manufacturers Protest 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, has 
sent a telegram to Walter D. Hines, Director-General 
of Railroads at Washington, protesting against a re- 
cent ruling prohibiting box cars from being loaded 
with any other commodity except print paper, sugar 
and one or two other products. The telegram follows: 

“After thorough consideration of your recent order 
effective Feb. 8, prohibiting box cars from being loaded 
with any commodity other than print paper, pulpwood, 
sugar, less carload merchandise and grain, which leaves 
to the discretion of carriers’ inspectors the question of 
the fitness of cars for such loading, thereby offering 
opportunities for serious discrimination, the [Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association believes, now that former 
war conditions no longer prevail, normal railroad 
methods should obtain, and business which suffered 
tremendous losses and discriminations which could only 
be justified by war emergencies should be given each its 
proportionate share of railroad cars and transporta- 
tion. 

“The railroads have fallen far behind the business 
needs of the country, and under the best operating 
methods cannot possibly care adequately for the coun- 
try’s needs. Therefore, we believe no cars should be 
moved empty where there are loads to move in the 
direction the empties are needed. 

“The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association therefore 
strongly protests this order and urges you to withdraw 
same and to at once resume normal and non-discrimi- 
natory methods of car distribution, thus giving equal 
justice to all as contemplated by law and American 
standards.” 
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To Market Brazilian Iron Ores 


The Itabira Syndicate is going forward with its 
investigation looking to the extension of the railroad 
which has its terminus at Victoria, north of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, to Itabira de Matto Dentro, in the 
province of Minas Geraes. C. M. Weld is carrying on 
the investigation of the iron ore and the steel works 
site for Perin & Marshall, 2 Rector Street, New York, 
who are the consulting engineers for the company. 

This is a large project which contemplates the 
building in England of twenty 15,000-ton ore ships 
for the shipment of some 5,000,000 tons of ore annually 
from Victoria to European markets besides manufac- 
turing in Brazil such steel as that country now requires. 

It is expected that America will absorb 1,000,000 
tons of ore of this character. The shipment of this 
ore to the United States is going to be an important 
thing for the furnaces along the Atlantic coast. 

The ore contains 68.95, 69.26 and 70.30 per cent 
metallic iron. The phosphorus varies from 0.022 to 
0.4; in some cases phosphorus is found to be only 
0.0024. This ore can be used in the open-hearth fur- 
nace and for the manufacture of special Bessemer 
steel, and it is anticipated that the enterprise will 
finally succeed in bringing to market these deposits 
of iron ore widely regarded as the most wonderful 
in the world, wonderful in their purity and also in the 
magnitude of their occurrence. 
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United States Will Not Bolster Exchange 


Industries Looking to This Government Helping 
the Foreign Financial Situation Will Be Disap- 
pointed—Secretary Houston States His Position 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10.—Industries that are looking 
to the United States to step into the breach to bolster 
up collapsing European exchange rates are doomed to 
disappoirtment. There will be no aid from the Ameri- 
can Government to save British sterling or the French 
franc or any other foreign money from sinking even 
farther, no matter what adverse effect their continued 
drop will have on American exports or American in- 
dustries generally. 

The wiser heads of our factories have discounted 
this situation for some time. As a whole, the iron and 
steel industry has based its foreign trade on straight 
business prospects and relied less than the food and 
textile lines on Government support to make good the 
bills of their foreign clients. Secretary Glass has left 
no doubt as to his opposition to Government aid and 
Congress has repeatedly demonstrated that there will 
be no help there. The Glass policy was framed largely 
by Assistant Secretary Leffingwell, who for a long time 
was looked upon as Secretary Glass’ successor. When 
the White House favor shifted to Secretary Houston, 
who has been looked upon as one of the cabinet mem- 
bers most friendly to England, there seemed a possi- 
bility that we might yet be led to respond to Sir 
George Paish’s appeals for help. But as soon as Sec- 
retary Houston had taken over the Treasury post, 
he made it plain that there would be no change in the 
Glass policy. He told the newspapermen that he be- 
lieved it would take Europe a generation to get on its 
feet again. But he insisted that it must give up the 
idea that some magic formula of finance would do the 
work. He declares that only work done by the peoples 
of Europe could accomplish the task. Further loans 
by this Government to Europe, he said, were not to be 
considered at this time. Whatever private initiative 
could do to alleviate the hardships of Europe and to 
help rehabilitate industries should be done, he said, 
especially in the matter of getting raw materials into 
European countries. He intimated, however, that the 
people of Europe must recognize that their salvation 
is in their own hands, that they must set to work at 
whatever they can find to do and must go in for a long 
period of rigid economy. 


Senator Smoot’s Views 


The views of Congress are best presented by Sen- 
ator Smoot of Utah who is probably the best posted 
member of either house on questions of Government 
finance. 

“The international exchange and trade situation,” 
said the Utah senator, “simply shows once more that 
the currents can’t forever all flow in one direction. 
The gold has flowed to us and we are inflated with both 
gold and paper. Europe is inflated with paper. The 
world had $250,000,000,000 of paper money out. France 
has $7,360,000,000 of uncovered paper. Is it hard to 
expla'n why the franc is cheap? 

“Some time ago, I made a speech pointing out the 
dangers of this situation. I made it because I had 
received information from New York that almost un- 
believable sums were being invested in this country in 
the purchase of German marks at the low pr-ces pre- 
vailing, and had been urged that something must be 
done to stop it. The sudden widespread agitation 
about the suspension of foreign trade owing to the de- 
pression of European exchange is merely the realiza- 
tion of what some people must have known would hap- 
pen. The inevitable is upon us, that is all. 

“Salvation is work. It is trite and anything but 
sensational, but it is everlastingly true that the only 
thing to save the world is for people to quit spending 
and go to work, producing and saving. Nothing else 


will éorrect the exchange situation. If Europe doesn’t 
produce what it uses and something to exchange for 
what it must buy outside Europe, it must pay in gold. 
It must go to working and saving and it shows no dis- 
position to do so. Neither does this country, for that 
matter. 

“The people in Europe got, during the war, into the 
mental attitude of relying on their governments to 
take care of them. If there wasn’t food enough, the 
governments would bring it from abroad. That cannot 
go on longer, but the people are still] relying on it to 
continue. There is a perfect orgy of speculation, spend- 
ing, get-rich-quick enterprise. 


Have Come to the End 


“We have come to the end of efforts to correct the 
inequalities in exchange through international financial 
arrangements. For a European government to main- 
tain its exchange at a figure above that dictated by 
the free operations of commerce means that in one 
form or another we must lend it the money with which 
to pay its balances due on this side. That cannot go 
on any longer. 

“Some of the European countries are rehabilitating 
themselves in a most encouraging fashion. Belgium is 
nearer back to normal than any other. Great Britain 
is doing splendidly, and Germany shows the right 
spirit. But France, Italy, Russia, Austria—they are 
not coming back yet.” 

It is difficult to estimate how the continued break 
in foreign exchange will lower domestic market prices. 
The export demand has been a large factor in increas- 
ing prices over here, and the cessation of that demand 
may result in lower home prices. Particularly is that 
likely in such lines as cotton, where the foreign buying 
has not only ceased but has turned into a cancellation 
of orders. 

In most lines, however, the domestic demand has 
been greater than the supply and the volume of do- 
mestic business has been so great that Washington 
observers are still optimistic about the whole situation, 
and look for no widespread demoralization of prices or 
industrial activity. This should be especially true of 
the iron and steel industry. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has announced its willingness to participate in the pro- 
posed international financial conference as suggested 
in memorials circulated in several countries, provided 
the limitations of the United States as prescribed by 
former Secretary of the Treasury Glass are clearly 
understood and recognized by the other nations. It is 
a question whether the business men of foreign na- 
tions, who are pushing the matter, will believe it worth 
while to proceed with plans for the conference under 
the circumstances. 


Internationalizing Debt 


In the memorial circulated in some of the foreign 
countries was a hint that the purpose of the conference 
might be to start a movement for the internationaliza- 
tion of the war debt. This suggestion, meaning an 
invitation to the United States to cancel some of the 
allied debts, aroused severe criticism from former Sec- 
retarv Glass, who made it clear in his recent letter to 
the Chamber of Commerce that under such circum- 
stances the United States could not have anything to 
do with the conference. 

In its announcement the Chamber of Commerce 
says: 

“The European memorial apparently contemplates 
possible action by the United States Government of a 
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character that the Secretary of the Treasury distinctly 
declares to be disadvantageous to the interests of the 
United States as well as of foreign countries. The 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States agrees with this view as expressed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Unless, therefore, such diverg- 


Sixty-Sixth Report of Thomas Iron Co. 


Avcording to the sixty-sixth annual report of the 
Thomas Iron Co., Hokendauqua, Pa., 169,409 tons of 
pig iron were produced in 1919. To secure proper costs, 
a sufficient labor supply and a desire to concentrate 
operations at Hukendauqua, No. 3 furnace will be dis- 
mantled and a larger furnace of modern design will 
be erected on its site. To serve both Hokendauqua 
furnaces a pig iron casting machine, complete, has been 
purchased and changes in yards and tracks necessary 
for its use are now being made. A new power plant is 
being installed consisting of water tube boilers, 3500 
h.p. capacity, water treatment plant for boiler feed 
water and a complete new steam line. Says the report: 

“The board has for some time viewed with much 
concern the modernization of competing plants in our 
territory, and felt that if your company was to survive, 
like changes must be made at Hokendauqua. Since 
your company has prospered moderately during the 
past three years, the present seems opportune to make 
these changes. Construction costs are indeed high, 
but the compensation in increased plant efficiency should 
more than counterbalance the extra expenditure neces- 
sary. We hope by these changes to maintain our posi- 
tion in the trade.” ; 

The company has sold for delivery over the next 
eight months about the capacity of the furnaces in 
blast and is covered for the quantity of materials to 
produce this tonnage at prices that indicate moderate 
profit. Operations at Richard mine have not been 
successful so far due to the high cost of labor. Ex- 
ploration of local hematite ore properties the past year 
proved disappointing as to tonnage and cost of mining. 

The board declared a dividend of 3 per cent out of 
the earnings of the six months ended Dec. 31. The 
net income for the year, after setting aside proper 
reserves for depreciation, extraordinary repairs and 
renewals, development, retirements,, compensation, un- 
collectable accounts and income taxes, was $249,080. 
Net income to surplus amounted to $99,080. 


Becomes an Open Corporation 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, manufacturers 
of engines, pumps, motors, hoists, etc., have decided 
to change from a close to an open corporation. For 
the first time since the organization of the company in 
1858, outside capital has been taken into the business 
and employees have been given, and have exercised, 
the opportunity to purchase stock of the corporation. 
The company has changed its capitalization from 25,- 
000 shares of common stock of $100 par value, repre- 
senting assets of $20,000,000 to 325,000 shares of no 
par value. The present stockholders will receive 10 
shares of new stock for each old share held. Of the 
remaining 75,000 shares of common stock, 50,000 will 
be issued at once, an initial offering of 12,500 shares 
to employees having been oversubscribed and 37,500 
shares having been purchased by Lee, Higginson & 
Co., Chicago, to be offered to the public. The remain- 
ing 25,000 shares will be reserved for subscription by 
employees and future financing. 


Structural Mill for the Algoma Corporation 


The announcement has been made that arrange- 
ments have now been completed for the immediate 
commencement of construction of a new structural 
steel mill by the Algoma Steel Corporation at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., to cost between $6,000,000 and $7,- 
000,000. The product of this mill is expected to re- 


place the greater part of the imports of this material. 
About 90 per cent of the structural steel consumed in 
Canada is now imported, and it is the hope of the Al- 
zoma Steel Corporation to supply that, or the greater 
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ence of view (between the European and the American 
memorials) be made perfectly clear, any conference 
such as that proposd might lead to misunderstandings 
resulting ultimately in disappointments and recrimi- 
nations. This, in the opinion of your committee, it is 
important to avoid.” Ou FB. 


part of it, from the new mills. Work will begin at 
once and the construction is expected to take from 12 
to 15 months. The company has already four blast 
furnaces which will furnish much of the steel neces- 
sary for the new plant. About 500 men will be em- 
ployed on construction work this winter and this num- 
ber will be increased to 1000 in the summer. When 
the mill is completed, 600 will be employed. 

The immediate financing of the venture is made 
easy by the possession of ready cash and other liquid 


funds of the corporation. The last annual report 
shows current assets of $13,834,842, while the current 
liabilities were only $2,449,790. The corporation’s 


plans for this mill have been under consideration for 
some time, but it was doubtless felt that the enormous 
demand for steel, together with other favorable con- 
ditions, made immediate operations desirable. 


Meeting of Detroit Steel Products Co. 


Reports presented at the annual meeting of the 
Detroit Steel Products Co. this week indicate the com- 
pany’s output sold well into 1920, and that prospects 
are favorable for handling the largest volume of busi- 
ness in the company’s history. Completion of the addi- 
tion to the spring shop, now under construction, will 
make the company by far the largest producer of auto- 
mobile springs in the country, as well as the largest 
steel window sash manufacturing concern in the world. 

Directors were elected as follows: John G. Rumney, 
Victor F. Dewey, Leo M. Butzel, Henry Russel, Mason 
P. Rumney, R. S. Drummond, H. F. Wardwell, A. L. 
Baldwin and Edgar R. Ailes. 

The following officers were re-elected: President, 
John G. Rumney; vice-president and general manager, 
Victor F. Dewey; assistant general manager, Mason 
P. Rumney; secretary, H. F. Wardwell; treasurer, 
Edgar R. Ailes; production manager, A. L. Baldwin. 


New Installation of Greene Electric Furnace 


The Standard Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark., has purchased from the Greene Electric 
Furnace Co., Seattle, Wash., a 1%-ton Greene electric 
furnace. All other necessary equipment has been pur- 
chased and the building, which is to be of steel, con- 
crete and glass, 110 x 120 ft., is in course of construc- 
tion. The furnace is being installed primarily to manu- 
facture the new cast steel plate backs for the locomo- 
tive driver brake shoes made by the company, but cast- 
ings will be made for the trade also. Operations will 
begin about May 1. 


Judson Mfg. Co. Adds Open-Hearth Furnace 


The Judson Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Cal., has re- 
cently completed a new 30-ton open-hearth furnace, 
bringing the total to three. The plant has also been 
extensively reconstructed, making it one of continuous 
operation, thus greatly increasing the capacity of the 
rolling mill. The Judson company states that it is the 
only one on the Pacific Coast making sand cast forging 
ingots. The open-hearth steel capacity is estimated at 
approximately 6000 tons per month. 


William M. White, chief engineer and general man- 
ager hydraulic department Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, spoke before the monthly meeting of the 
Milwaukee Engineers’ Society on Feb. 3. Mr. White 
gave an illustrated talk on the installation recently 
completed by the Allis-Chalmers company at Niagara 
Falls for the Niagara Falls Power Co. It was planned 
to develop 37,500 hp., and in tests it actually produced 
41,000 hp. under a 212 ft. head and at 1500 r..p.m. The 
pictures also showed the production of the huge steel 
castings for the unit at the Falk Co., Milwaukee. 
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An Electrolytic Method for Determining 
Carbon in Steel 


A method, new in principle and extremely simple, 
has been recently brought out by J. R. Cain and J. C. 
Maxwell for determining the amount of carbon in steel. 
It is claimed to be accurate within 0.01 per cent. The 
details were published by the authors in the Septem- 
ber, 1919, issue of the Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry. 

The fundamental principle of the method which, it 
is believed, is of wide application, is the change of elec- 
trical resistance brought about in a standard solution 
by the precipitation into it of another substance. This 
substance is in this case carbon dioxide, obtained by 
direct combustion of the metal. The standard solution 
is barium hydroxide, of known electrical resistance. 
Hence the underlying chemical equation is: Ba (OH), 

CO 3a CO H,O. The increase in the resistance 
is due to precipitation of barium ions. Not only is the 
principle new but the assembly of apparatus is also 
new, and offers many advantages for technical work 
over the methods hitherto in use for the measurement of 
electrolytic resistance. These require a complicated and 
expensive set of apparatus. Other new features are: 
The application of the “nomograph” for the graphical 
representation of resistance data, and the use of special 
conductivity cells with adjustable electrodes to facili- 
tate the manufacture of any number of such cells with- 
out the same cell constant. 

The purpose of the authors’ study was to investigate 
the accuracy, speed and practicability of the method. 
A suitable absorption vessel, with electrolytic resistance 
cell incorporated, is described and illustrated, as well as 
the method of combustion adopted. Included in the de- 
scriptive portion are specially designed resistance-meas- 
uring apparatus and a convenient nomographic method 
of applying necessary temperature corrections. 


Iron and Steel Direct from the Ore in Electric 
Furnaces 


The manufacture of pig iron and steel direct from 
the ore in the electric furnace was discussed by Jean 


‘Escard, in Revue generale de l’Electricité for Nov. 15, 


1919. The author takes up the various processes and 
the results in the production of malleable iron and 
ordinary and special steels. The Technical Review, 
London, gives the following abstract: 


WValleable Iron—The first experiments were made by Stas- 
sano with a 200 hp. furnace. The composition of the ore 
and of the chemical ingredients is given, also of the resultant 


iron. The costs are detailed, the net total per ton being 94 frs 


The important Chaplet-Arnou trials are dealt with Fif- 
teen tons of metal were produced in the Chaplet furnace and 
th n 1d of operation is described In this furnace there 
are two distinct zone one of reduction amd one of fusion, 
the latter at a very high temperature Very complete experi- 
ments with various ores and ingredients were made, which 
are learly summarized The hourly output and coal con 
sumption per ton of iron are tabulated for agglomerate, 
briquette and powder charges, and another table gives the 
analyses of seven consecutive pourings. The metal produced 
resembled good Swedish iron The efficiency of the processes 
was found to be surprisingly high. Estimated costs are given 
and with current at 0.006 frs. per kw.-hr., wood charcoal at 
60 frs. per ton and 66-68 per cent magnetite ore, the cost per 
ton comes out at about 92 frs A second instance, with an- 
thracite at frs. per ton and rich hematite ore at 25 frs 
per ton, gives 92.7 frs. as the cost, and this figure is cor- 
rected in the table for higher current costs 

The industrial utilization of the process is discussed, with 
particular reference to the encouragement of small foundries 
in scattered localities, which would be of great service to 
local engineering works It is equally applicable to the pro 


ction of cast iron. 


Ordinary Steels—The experiments of Humbert and Heshey 
in 1914 with a 6-ton Héroult furnace are detailed, a time- 
table being given for the operation described The principal 
economic and practical results of these tests are steel of 
great toughness and tensile strength, and simplicity of op- 
eration a single operation in a single furnace Rich and 


refractory ores, such as magnetic titaniferous ores, are spe 
cially adapted for direct production of steel. Other advan 
are reduced labor charges, rapidity of manufactur: 
and effective contro: of grading. 


tages 


Less ambitious but equally successful experiments b 
Iivans, in America, on tool steels, are referred to, also Stas 


sano’s experiments on high carbon steels. 


Steels.—In the direct production of alloy 
the difficulty is to get rid of impurities, such as sulphur, an 
it is necessary to introduce a special reagent, such as man 
ganese or silicilum, havnig more affinity for suiphur than for 
the iron or the alloy. The are and resistance type of furna: 
appears from experiments made to be better suited to thi 
work than the furnace The tilting 
type of furnace is preferable. 


Special stee 


are properly so-called. 


Effect of Hydrogen on Iron and Steel 


German technologists have continued their re 
searches since the armistice, one of these being the 
effect of various gases on iron and steel. The results 
suggest, says its London Jronmonger, that if the gases 
could be conveniently and safely applied, some of them 
and particularly hydrogen might be employed with ad 
vantage in certain metallurgical operations, as in the 
cementation process of making steel and in refining 
and hardening. The use of hydrogen with iron at high 
temperatures, however, unfortunately is difficult and 
dangerous, apart altogether from its high cost, and 
it is not likely therefore that it will be used for any 
of these purposes on any commercial scale, though it 
may continue to be used for research. When that gas 
is forced through molten iron it is found that any non- 
metals present such as arsenic, carbon, phosphorus, 
silicon, sulphur or oxygen are converted into gaseous 
hydrides while the hydride itself in any particular case 
may be split up again and the nascent hydrogen set 
free, under which conditions it will reduce any silica 
present in the metal, even at so low a temperature as 
1292 deg. Fahr., the gaseous silicon hydride resulting. 

From the practical point of view the most interest- 
ing of the results of this particular research lies in the 
revelation that a malleable iron may be made directly, 
by means of oxygen and hydrogen not only from molten 
iron but from solid pig. The inert character of nitro- 
gen is confirmed by this research, that gas having no 
effect on the non-metals in iron, either in the solid or 
liquid state, notwithstanding the view very generally 
held that the carbon in iron will diminish if the metal 
be heated in an atmosphere of nitrogen, the real ex- 
planation of this diminution being the action of small 
portions of oxygen retained in the vessel with the 
nitrogen. 


Two New Methods for Making Blast Furnace 
Ferrosilicon 


Two methods of making ferrosilicon are covered by 
patents (U. S. 1,318,763 and 1,318,764) granted to the 
estate of J. E. Johnson, Jr., last October. In the first 
it is proposed to charge a high-temperature furnace 
with the usual ingredients for making ferrosilicon, with 
the exception that a feldspathic mineral is used as the 
source of silicon. At the high temperature needed to 
reduce the silica, the feldspar is decomposed and vola- 
tile alkaline metals driven off as oxides or carbonates, 
practically free from mineral acids and easily purified 
into salts of much value chemically. The fuel on heat 
consumption of the furnace is not materially greater 
than when using quartzite in the mix. In the second 
patent it is claimed that low-carbon alloys can be made 
in ordinary furnaces, preferably a small blast furnace 
with enriched oxygen blast, if sufficient temperature 
is produced to reduce a considerable quantity of silicon 
from the charge. It appears that silicon has the im- 


portant quality of excluding carbon from the alloys 
to a progressive extent as its quantity is increased. 
This undesirable silicon is then removed on tapping 
the alloy from the furnace by mixing with a molten 
reagent made of iron oxide, lime and a little fluorspar. 
Silicon then replaces the iron in the reagent, and is 
fluxed as a lime silicate. 
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INSPECTION TOOLS EXHIBITED 


Measuring by Light Wave Interference is Dem- 
onstrated at Hotel Astor 


The exhibition of inspection equipment by the 
American Society of Mechanical Inspectors on the roof 
of the Hotel Astor, New York, Feb. 2 to 6, included the 
exhibits of 20 manufacturers of inspection tools. Jones 
& Lamson, Springfield, Vt., demonstrated the projecto- 
graph for measuring by projection of an object on a 
screen. Exhibits that attracted attention throughout 
the five days were those of the United States Bureau 
of Standards, the Wilton Mfg. Co., Boston, and Pratt 
& Whitney. All three demonstrated measuring by 
light wave interference, Pratt & Whitney using their 
Hoke blocks. Three of these with the same measurements 
were laid edge to edge in a box containing a strong 
light. Over the three blocks a glass flat, ground to 
within a hundred thousandth of an inch was placed, in 
which could be seen bands of light extending across 
two of the blocks in a straight line, but as the third 
block was slightly higher than the other two, a wave 
was produced in the lines where they crossed the blocks. 
Measuring by this means is based on the principle of 
light interference. When a beam of light is reflected 
back on itself by a plane surface, there is interference 
of light waves and at some points the crests of oncom- 
ing waves coincide with the troughs of reflected waves, 
neutralizing each other, while at other points they 
augment each other by coinciding. 

The dinner of the society, on the opening night of 
the exhibition, was attended by about 70 members and 
guests. Addresses were made by C. E. Johansson, C. 
E. Johansson, Inc.; George R. Ross, Holt Mfg. Co., 
Stockton, Cal.; Arthur Knapp, Arthur Knapp Engi- 
neering Corporation; Alfred E. Hansen, United States 
Bureau of Standards; and Erik Oberg, Machinery. 

The following officers were elected for the year: 
Paul E. Theis, president; Ernst Mentor, Benjamin Gil- 
pin, vice-presidents; Herbert Bailey, treasurer; H. F. 
Winter, secretary. 


Surplus Steel for Sale 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10.—Surplus steel totaling 25,000 
tons has been offered for sale by the Navy Department. 
This tonnage consists of almost every variety of steel 
used in manufacturing, building, bridges, automobiles 
and shipbuilding, including sheets, black and galvan- 
ized, light and heavy gages; plates, black and high ten- 
sile, from %4 in. thick and heavier; structural shapes, 
including angles, channels, I-beams, Z-bars and H-bars, 
black, galvanized and high-tensile forging billets, car- 
bon steel and 3 per cent nickel steel; forging bars, 
carbon steel and 3 per cent nickel stéel; bars, cold- 
rolled and medium steel, in rounds, squares, hexagons 
and flats. 

The major portion of the material is located at 
East Coast navy yards and at Naval Station, New 
Orleans, and Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, Ill. 
All of the material has been bought and accepted un- 
der Navy specifications and inspection. It is said to be 
desirable stock, which it is believed the trade, inasmuch 
as it is offered for immediate shipment, will absorb in 
very quick time. ; 

Catalogs of sale have been prepared, copies of which 
can be obtained at the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, or at the office of the 
Salvage Appraisal and Sales Board at Navy Yards, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charleston, 
S. C., or Great Lakes, Ill. This catalog describes in 
detail the material and its location. A minimum ac- 
ceptable price is stated in the catalog for each class of 
material, which prices are based on the present market 
prices. 

The sale will be held on Feb. 26, at the Navy De- 
partment, Washington, Salvage and Sales Section of 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

The Navy Department will offer for sale, Feb. 17, 
a total of 800,000 lb. of steel sculls, pit scrap and 100,000 
lb. broken crucibles which are at the Navy Yard at 
Washington. 
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Heavy Increase in Steel Corporation 
Orders 


Unfilled orders on the books of the United States 
Steel Corporation, Jan. 31, were 9,285,441 tons, com- 
pared with 8,265,366 tons on Dec. 31. This is an in- 
crease of 1,020,075 tons, against an increase for Decem- 
ber of 1,137,036 tons. The unfilled orders a year ago 
were 6,684,268 tons, or 2,601,173 tons less. The table 
below gives the unfilled tonnage for the Steel Corpora- 
tion at the close of each month beginning with January, 
1917: 





1920 1919 1918 1917 
January 9,285,441 6,684,268 9,477,853 11,474,054 
Februar’y ; 6,010,787 9,288,453 11,576,697 
March 5,430,572 9,056,404 11,711,644 
April ; 4,800,685 8,741,882 12,183,083 
May 4.282.310 8,337,623 11,886,591 
June : 4.892.855 8 918,866 11,383,287 
July 5 5.578.661 8,883,801 10,844,164 
August 6,109,103 8,759,042 10,407,049 
Septembe1 . 6,284,638 8,297,905 9,833,477 
October 6,472,668 8,353,293 9,009,675 
November 7,128,330 8,124,663 8,897,106 
December . 8,265,366 7,379,152 9,381,718 


The largest total of unfilled orders was on April 
30, 1917, when it was 12,183,083 tons; the lowest was 
on Dee. 31, 1910, when the total was 2,605,747 tons. 


Vickers Contemplates Large Works in India 


It is known in London that Vickers Ltd., Sheffield. 
England, has been in treaty with the Tata Iron & 
Steel Co., Ltd., Jamshedpur, India, with a view of estab- 
lishing a large plant there for shipbuilding and the 
making of railroad cars and locomotives, and later on, 
of automobiles. 

The plan discussed was that the Tata people should 
furnish plates and sections for shipbuilding, billets 
and ingots for large forgings and to put in such addi- 
tional mills as the Vickers company might require to 
carry on their highly developed process both for war 
purposes and for commerce. 


Ferromanganese and Manganese Ore Imports for 
December 


Ferromanganese imports in December, last year, 
were 3427 gross tons as against only 177 tons in De- 
cember, 1918. The total for 1919 was 33,022 tons as 
compared with 27,168 tons for 1918. The 1919 exports 
of ferromanganese were 2999 tons comparing with 
3577 tons in 1918. 

Manganese ore imports last December were consid- 
erably heavier than in November or 36,376 tons against 
11,694 tons. The total for 1919 was 333,344 tons which 
compares with 491,308 tons in 1918. 


A Chinese company is discussing with Perin & Mar- 
shall, consulting engineers, New York, the possible con- 
struction of a second blast furnace to be built near the 
one now in process of construction; also a steel works 
and necessary mills for rolling rails, bars, sheets and 
tin plate. This plant is located not far from Pekin 
and is owned wholly by Chinese. It is intended that 
it shall be operated after the plant is started by 
Chinese engineers and laborers. 


The Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., announces an 
increase in wages for all employees now paid on an 
hourly basis, effective Feb. 15. No figures have been 
announced, but it is understood that the minimum rate 
will be 44c. Tonnage rates are not to be affected, an 
advance of 25c. having been made in the puddling rate 
on Jan. 1. 


Day workers in the Riverside plant of the Carpenter 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa., now receiving 42%c. per hour 
will receive an increase of 4c. per hour, effective Feb. 
15, according to notices just issued. Satisfactory ad- 
justment will also be made in wages of employees re- 
ceiving more than 42%e. 
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PRODUCTION HOBBLED 


Multiplied Embargoes Magnify Car 
Shortage 


Prices Wild, But Subordinate to Delivery— 
Strong Position of Steel Trade 


The obstacles to production have been height- 
ened in the week. Numerous railroad embargoes 
have been piled on top of the car and fuel scarcity 
and the continued labor shortage. The threatening 
railroad strike is not calculated to dampen the eag- 
erness of buyers not yet covered. 

The result is that few producers are operating 
at a better rate than 80 per cent of ingot capacity. 
Without some betterment in car movements, ac- 
tivity will be curtailed not alone among pig iron 
melters, some of whom are even now running in- 
termittently, but among merchant pig iron fur- 
naces. 

Meanwhile insistent buying pressure for both 
pig iron and steel augments the strength of prices. 
These are almost anything. Whereas two or 
three weeks ago it appeared that finished steel 
was temporarily remaining at the level of the first 
weeks of 1919, so far as the bulk of sales for sec- 
ond quarter delivery was concerned, now a definite 
level has disappeared and business is done at $5, 
$10 and over $25 a ton above the fixed prices of the 
war period. 

An important feature of most of the business 
entered by the independent steel makers is that 
it is of a definite nature as contrasted with con- 
tracts which do not become actual orders until 
specifications are forthcoming. Thus the steel 
trade may be regarded as in a strong position to 
withstand any onslaught of pessimism. 

Contrary to the general impression, the violent 
adverse changes in exchange looked upon to check 
exports to Europe are of no great concern to iron 
and steel exporters. Their bookings represent 
four to five months of the tonnage available for 
foreign shipments and are for countries in connec- 
tion with which exchange has not suffered a great 
variation from the normal. Japan remains the 
conspicuous seeker of steel. 

The independent steel makers, following their 
practice of committing themselves not much over 
three months, have been taking business at about 
their current capacity, while the United States Steel 
Corporation’s statement of unfilled tonnage indicates 
a booking rate fully 50 per cent above capacity, with 
orders now in sufficient volume to carry to De- 
cember. 

How secondary prices are is shown in some of 
the week’s transactions. Sheet mills which have 
steel-making facilities in excess of rolling capacity 
have sold sheet bars at $58 to $65, against a mini- 
mum of $55 last week. Forging billets are $75 per 
ton at Pittsburgh, or $2 higher. In structural steel 
a fabricator paid 4c. on 600 tons. Small orders for 
rails have been closed at $62 per ton. Cold finished 
steel bars have brought 4.50c. 

Following two weeks of heavy buying in the 
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East, pig iron has been less active. In the Central 
West selling is pronounced, and at Pittsburgh basic 
has advanced $3 to $43, Valley. One producer sold 
19,000 tons at $43 and is now asking $45. Foundry 
and malleable grades in the Valleys have advanced 
fully $1. There is also active inquiry for basic at 
Chicago and one foundry is in the market for 15,- 
000 tons. 

Manganese ore is again higher, $1 per unit being 
asked for foreign grades against 80c. about two 
weeks ago and 50c. two months ago. Spot ferro- 
manganese has sold at $175 to $185, delivered. 

Lake interests have made heavy sales of non- 
Bessemer ores, much of it to Eastern furnaces. 
Eastern mining interests are moving slowly in fix- 
ing prices, owing to uncertainties as to costs. Ship- 
ments of Lake ores this year are estimated at 55,- 
000,000 to 65,000,000 tons, compared with 47,000,- 
000 tons shipped the past season. 

Over 25,000 tons of structural steel work was 
placed in the East, including 15,000 tons awarded 
to the McClintic-Marshall Co. for two garment fac- 
tories in New York. Over 13,000 tons was closed 
in Pittsburgh. Noteworthy among the fabricated 
steel projects are the number of steel plant exten- 
sions, including the Trumbull Steel Co., the National 
Rolling Mill Co., the Otis Steel Co., the Lasalle Steel 
Co. and the Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 

A number of mills have advanced railroad spikes 
to 4c. and 5c., according to the size, and track bolts 
to 6c., base. 

Higher prices are also asked on small bolts, lag 
screws and nuts. 

Exercising war powers with one hand to get 
rails, the Government has sold with the other up- 
ward of 76,000 tons of rails originally intended for 
France. Against the $40 to $41 per ton realized, it 
is altogether likely they will find positions in 
American roadbeds at some higher figure. 

Belgium has ordered 13,400 railroad cars of 
British builders. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Feb. 10. 


The car situation is deplorable and is not only re- 
ducing the output of pig iron, semi-finished steel and 
finished steel products but is holding up many thou- 
sands of tons of steel in various forms ready for ship- 
ment, but for which the mills can not get cars and the 
material is lying in warehouses with little chance that 
cars to ship it out will be available very soon. The 
shortage in supply of coke and coal, largely caused by 
the shortage in cars, is playing havoe with the opera- 
tion of blast furnaces, steel and finishing mills, many 
being on the ragged edge and likely to close before 
this week ends, unless large supplies of coal and coke 
are received in the meantime. In the past week, many 
embargoes have been put on, caused largely by the 
heavy snow and ice and shipments everywhere are 
very unsatisfactory. The heavy snow storms in New 
York the past week have resulted in an embargo on 
everything for shipment East of Newark, so that New 
York is shut off from all supplies for the time being. 

The upward movement in prices goes on with no 
signs yet that the crest has been reached. Some wagers 
have been made in a prominent club in this city that 
basic and Bessemer iron will cross the $50 mark before 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


. Feb. 10, Feb. 3, Jan. 13, Feb. 11 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton at ; gh a) 3 . ay 
No. 2 X, Philadelphiat. .$45.35 $44.35 $44.35 $36.15 
No. 2, Valley furnacet.... 42.00 40.00 39.00 31.00 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti¢... 43.60 43.60 41.60 34.60 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.f. 40.00 40.00 38.00 31.00 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago*.. 43.00 40.00 40.00 31.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 41.40 41.40 39.25 33.90 
Basic, Valley furnace..... 43.00 40.00 37.00 30.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh..... 42.40 42.40 40.40 33.60 
Malleable, Chicago*® ..... . 43.50 40.50 40.50 31.50 
Malleable, Valley ........ 43.00 42.00 38.00 31.50 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh... 42.40 41.40 38.40 31.40 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 55.00 55.00 47.50 38.85 
Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton: 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill.$45.00 $45.00 $45.00 $55.00 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. 47.00 47.00 47.00 57.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 52.50 52.50 48.00 43.50 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 52.50 52.50 48.00 43.50 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 58.00 55.00 50.00 47.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 75.00 73.00 64.00 56.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 59.10 59.10 59.00 47.50 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh..... 65.00 60.00 60.00 57.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 4.25 3.75 3.745 3.145 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh..... 4.00 4.00 3.50 3.50 
Iron bars, Chicago.......- 3.50 3.50 3.25 2.97 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh..... 3.01 3.00 2.75 2.70 
Steel bars, New York..... 3.27 3.27 3.27 2.97 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 3.50 3.50 2.65 3.00 
Tank plates, New York... 3.77 3.77 3.02 3.27 
Beams, etc., Pittsburgh... 2.70 2.70 2.45 2.80 
Beams, etc., New York... 2.97 2.97 2.82 3.07 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh. 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.70 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh. 2.65 2.65 2.65 3.00 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh.... 3.50 3.50 3.25 3.30 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 


+Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. , 


tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 


June. The demand for pig iron is active, with a very 
limited supply, and this is true of semi-finished steel 
and all finished steel products. Jobbers and consum- 
ers, in their anxiety to cover, are simply putting the 
market upon themselves, and when the end will be 
reached is a question. Operating conditions are bad, 
and there is a loss of 15 to 20 per cent in production, 
due to the car and fuel shortage, while general condi- 
tions from the producer’s standpoint are unsatisfactory. 
Labor is getting scarce, some shippers reporting that 
when they do get cars, they can hardly get enough men 
together to load them. 


Ferroalloys.—The demand for ferromanganese for 
last half of the year is still quite active, and some sales 
have been closed in the past week at $160 to $165, 
delivered, for 76 to 80 per cent domestic. There is no 
ferromanganese for delivery in first half, most pro- 
ducers being oversold. A sale of 600 tons of domestic 
is reported at $160, delivered, equal shipments over 
last half. 


We quote 76 to 80 per cent domestic ferromanganese $160 
to $165 for second half delivered, with a reduction of $1.50 
to $1.75 per unit for lower percentages. We quote 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon at $85 to $90, and 18 to 22 per cent spiegel- 
eisen at $55 to $57.50, delivered Prices on Bessemer ferro 
silicon are: 9 per cent, $56.50; 10 per cent, $59.50; 11 per 
cent, $62.50; 12 per cent, $66.10. We quote 6 per cent silvery 
ron, $45.75 to $46.25; 7 per cent, $50 to $50.50; 8 per cent 
$52 to $52.50; 9 per cent, $54 to $54.50, and 10 per cent, 
$56.50 to $57. An advance of $3.30 per gross ton is charged 
for each 1 per cent silicon for 11 per cent and over on Bes 
semer ferrosilicon, and an advance of $2.50 per gross ton is 
charged for each 1 per cent silicon for 11 per cent and over 
on silvery iron. All the above prices are f.o.b, maker’s fur- 
nace, Jackson or New Straitsville, Ohio, which have a uniform 
freight rate of $2.90 per gross ton for delivery in the Pitts- 
burgh district 


Pig Iron.—Basic iron has advanced squarely to $43 
at Valley furnace, one interest reporting sales of 19,000 
tons, mostly for delivery in second quarter, at that 
price, and this same interest is now holding any basic 
iron it may have to sell at $45, Valley furnace. Deals 
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. _ - “eb. 10, Feb. 3, an. 13, Feb. 11, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, , ean ro 3 aon. 1919 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 5.00 5.00 4.35 4.70 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh. 6.50 6.50 5.70 6.05 
Sheets, blue an’l’'d, 9 & 10. 4.25 4.25 3.55 3.90 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 4.50 4.50 4.50 3.50 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 3.50 3.50 3.25 3.25 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 4.45 1.45 4.45 4.35 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.35 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago ...... $39.00 $39.00 $36.00 $23.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 40.00 40.00 35.00 23.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 28.00 28.00 26.00 15.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila... 26.00 26.50 24.50 15.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 25.00 25.00 24.00 15.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 34.00 34.00 32.00 19.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 40.00 41.00 35.00 23.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch'go (netton) 39.50 39.50 36.50 19.50 
No. 1 RR, wrot, Phila.... 36.00 35.00 33.00 23.00 
No. 1 RR, wrot, Ch’go (net) 26.50 27.50 25.50 15.00 

Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt..... $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $4.25 
Furnace coke, future..... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Foundry coke, prompt..... 7.00 7.00 7.00 5.00 
Foundry coke, future e< 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 

Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York... 19.25 19.50 19.50 18.50 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y.. 19.00 19.25 19.25 18,00 
Spelter, St. Louis........ 8.65 9.00 9.37% 6.50 
Spelter, New York....... 9.00 9.35 9.7214 6.85 
Lead, St. Louis...... .. S30 8.45 8.62% 4.70 
Lead, New YOrkR..cccceces 8.75 8.75 8.87%, 5.00 
BUM. BOGU Bele dcecondevs 58.00 9.00 65.00 72.50 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 11.50 11.25 10.25 7.12% 
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are on for three or four lots of Bessemer iron on the 
basis of $42 at Valley furnace, and at least two of these 
will likely be closed before this week ends. Offers of 
as high as $44 have been made for malleable without 
getting it, and plain No. 2 iron has sold at $42, Valley 
furnace, and possibly higher. There is no doubt that 
the present scarcity in the supply of basic iron has been 
caused largely by the diversion of so much basic iron 
from steel making to foundry purposes. As it is, it is 
very hard to find any basic iron anywhere, and the 
market seems likely to be higher. We note two sales of 
5000 tons each of basic at $43, Valley furnace, and there 
have been other sales aggregating a total of probably 
30,000 tons, delivery March to June. Inquiry for Bes- 
semer is not so active as for basic. Some furnaces in 
the two valleys banked over Sunday in order to conserve 
coke for the week’s operations. 

We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery 


to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh districts being $1.40 per 
gross ton: 


Basic . vasuewe $43.00 to $44.00 
Bessemer ae s -«» 41.00 to 42.00 
Gray forge 41.00to 42.00 
No, 2 foundry 42.00to 43.00 
No. 3 foundry 40.50to 42.00 
Malleable, Valley 43.00 to 44.00 
Billets and Sheet Bars.—There have been sales of 

sheet bars by two or three sheet mills that have more 

melting than rolling capacity at $58 and higher, reports 
being that $65 has been done, but these are not con- 
firmed. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is rolling 
quite a tonnage of sheet bars into sheets for customers 
who cannot buy sheets in the regular way, and this is 
allowing it to operate several of its smaller sheet mill 
plants that otherwise would be closed for lack of steel, 
the company charging so much per ton for rolling the 
bars into sheets. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
is still bringing sheet bars from Duluth to the Pitts- 
burgh district, not being able to get nearly enough from 
its regular source of supply. Billets or sheet bars are 


very hard to find and command almost any prices. None- 
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of the steel mills is givinge the quantity of sheet bars 
to the customers called for in their contracts, and they 
are trying to find bars in other places, but with little 
success. 

We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $52.50 to $55; 2 x 2-in. billets at $55 to $57; 
to $55; sheet bars, $58 to $65, and forging billets, $75 to 
$78 base, all f.o.b. at mill Pittsburgh or Youngstown. 


Structural Material_—The inquiry continues very 
active and a great deal of new work is in sight. Logal 
fabricators report they are now very well filled up over 
first half. The McClintic-Marshall Co. has taken 3500 
tons for buildings for the Dunlop Tire Co., 500 tons 
for the Aluminum Co. of America at New Ken- 
sington, Pa., and 500 tons for a_ sheet mill 
building for the Trumbull Steel Co. at Warren, Ohio. 
The American Bridge Co. has taken 7500 tons for a 
bank building in Detroit, and 1100 tons for a smelting 
plant in Colorado. Active work in sight includes 2000 
tons for extensions for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, and 600 tons for extensions to the 
plant of the National Rolling Mill Co., Massillon, Ohio. 
Both these jobs are likely to be placed this week. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. is filled up on plain material, prac- 
tically over the remainder of this year, and the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. the same, except the latter is 
selling small .odd lots occasionally that come from 
regular rolling schedules. We quote plain material up 
to 15 in. at 2.45c. to 2.70c., Pittsburgh, but both con- 
cerns naming these prices are practically out of the 
market. 


Plates—A leading local maker of plates retired 
absolutely from the market on Thursday, Feb. 5, being 
practically sold up for the remainder of this year, and 
this is also true of the Carnegie Steel Co. Most of 
the new business being placed in plates is going to the 
smaller independent mills at prices ranging from 3.50c. 
up to 4.25c. or higher, maker’s mill. Shipbuilders are 
perfectly willing to pay as high as 3.50c. for plates, 
if they can find any mills willing to enter their orders. 
The demand for plates is abnormally heavy and comes 
from all kinds of consumers. Concerns building tank 
work are very busy and are placing orders at almost 
any prices in order to get mills to accept them. Very 
little is being done in the building of new steel cars, 
but some railroads are rebuilding cars, which give the 
steel car concerns a fair amount of work. The price 
of %-in. and heavier sheared plates of tank auality 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. is 2.65c., another leading mill 
has sold some plates recently at 3c. and 3.25c., but 
both these concerns are filled for this year. Nearly 
all the independent mills now quote plates at 3.50c. to 
4.25c., the price depending largely on the order and the 
delivery. 


slabs, $53 


We now quote sheared plates of tank quality, 4-in. and 
heavier, at 2.65c. to 2.90c. for indefinite delivery and 3.50c. to 
$1.25¢c. by the smaller mil 
or longer. 

Sheets.—At present the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. has nearly 40,000 tons of sheets and tin mill prod- 
ucts piled up in its warehouses, awaiting cars for ship- 
ment, but with little relief in sight. Embargoes have 
been put on by the railroads to a number of important 
sheet consuming centers, the independent mills are hav- 
ing the same trouble to get cars, and transportation 
conditions are the worst ever. The average prices on 
sheets by the independent mills are $20 to $25 per ton 
higher than those of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., which are based on the March 21 schedule. In 
the prices given below the lower prices named are 
those of the leading interest, and the higher prices are 
those of the independent mills. 


ls for delivery in two to three months 


We now quote No. 28 gage box annealed, one-pass black 
sheets at 4.35c. to 5.35c.: No. 28 galvanized, 5.75c. to 6.75c., 
and No. 10 blue annealed at 3.55c. to 4.50c., the lower price 
named being the March 21 schedules 

Tin Plate-—Most tin plate mills are operating at 
about 90 per cent of normal capacity, being very short 
of steel, while others that make their own bars are 
operating at 100 per cent, but output of tin plate is 
not more than 90 per cent. Shipments are being held 
up in every direction by shortage of cars and em- 
bargoes. The export demand is fairly active, but most 
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concerns are refusing to quote, being far behind in 
deliveries of tin plate to domestic consumers. We 
quote tin plate to domestic consumers for first half of 
this year delivery at $7 per base box and for export 
$8.50 to $9 per base box, Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—The demand is active, and local makers 
say they have sold about all the rods they care to sell, 
their output being restricted owing to shortage of steel. 
We note a sale of 1000 tons of soft rods, Bessemer or 
open-hearth at $65 at mill, 300 tons of high carbon rods 
at $75 and 400 tons at $100, maker’s mill. We quote 
soft Bessemer and open-hearth rods at $52 to $65 at 
mill, the lower price being that of the leading interest, 
which .is reported to be sold up on rods for some 
time ahead. We quote high carbon rods at $75 to $100 
at mill, prices depending entirely on the carbon content. 


Wire Products.—It is now stated that the leading 
interest is preparing a new wire nail card, and when 
this is ready it will be discussed with three or four other 
-ards, prepared by the independent mills, and a new 
wire nail card will likely be made up from all of these. 
The demand for wire nails and plain wire for manufac- 
turing purposes is still very heavy, and all the mills are 
very much behind in shipments. Stocks of jobbers and 
consumers are low, with small chances of early replen- 
ishing. We continue to quote wire nails at $3.25 to $4.25 
base, and plain wire for manufacturing purposes at 3c. 
to 3.50c., f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. The lower prices named 
are those of the leading interest. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The Carnegie Steel Co. and the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. are practically out of the 
market as sellers of steel bars for this year. Other 
mills report they are sold up for first half, and are 
discriminating very closely in new orders they are tak- 
ing. It is very evident that considerable new capacity 
for rolling steel bars is badly needed. The demand for 
iron bars is also very active, one local maker reporting 
being sold up over first half. 

We quote steel bars at 2.35c. up to 3c. and 3.50c., when 
rolled from billets We quote common bars at 4c. and re- 
fined iron bars 4.25c. in carloads, Pittsburgh plus full freight 
to point of delivery 

Hot-Rolled Strip Steel.—Two or three local makers of 
hot-rolled strips say they are practically out of the 
market as sellers for first half delivery. Consumers are 
specifying freely, but output is being restricted by lack 
of cars. Prices show a wide range, depending on the 
order and the delivery wanted. We quote hot-rolled 
strip steel at 4.25c. to 5.50c. f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—Conditions in this trade are 
the same as noted above in hot-rolled strips. Mills are 
sold up for first half and are very much back in ship- 
ments. Prices are strong and for early delivery sellers 
can get almost any figures they name. We quote co!d- 
rolled strip steel at 7c. to 9c. per lb., the price depending 
on the order and the delivery wanted. 

Cold-Rolled Steel Bars.—The demand is abnormally 
heavy, coming largely from the automobile builders, 
two local makers reporting they are sold up for first 
half and out of the market. We quote cold-rolled steel 
bars at 3.85c. to 5c. at mill. 

Spikes.—The demand for all kinds of spikes is very 
active and makers are pretty well sold up over first 
half. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has bought about 
5000 kegs and another road about the same quantity. 
The demand for boat and barge spikes is heavier now 
than for some months. 

We quote standard spikes, 9/16 x 4% in., at $3.60 base 
per 100 Ib. in carload lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each, and 
small spikes, % in. and 7/16 in, $4.25; 5/16 in., $5; boat 
And barge spikes, $4.25, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Tie plates, $3 to 
$4 per 100 Ib. 

Nuts, Bolts and Rivets—Makers report the demand 
very heavy and two or three makers are now refusing to 
quote specific prices but are taking orders subject to 
prices ruling at time of shipment. The demand for 
rivets is active, most sellers quoting $4.15 for structural 
and ship rivets and $4.25 for large boiler rivets. 

Boiler Tubes.—Several makers report that on mer- 
chant and boiler tubes and also on seamless tubes they 
are sold up for four to six months. One leading maker 
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of charcoal iron tubes reports having all the orders it 
can fill up to October. Discounts on steel and iron tubes 
are given on page 510. 


Iron and Steel Pipe.—Conditions in this trade are 
the same as reported for many weeks past. Four or 
five of the largest makers of steel pipe are not quoting, 
except on rare occasions to regular customers for defi- 
nite delivery, being practically filled on all the steel 
pipe they can turn out for this year. Every day new 
inquiries come into the market for gas and oil lines. 
These are put up to the mills, which refuse to quote, 
stating they are so badly congested they cannot pos- 
sibly make the delivery. The demand for iron pipe is 
also abnormally heavy, two local mills reporting they 
are sold up on all they can make for four to six 
months. The present abnormal demand for tubular 
goods, and especially for oil well supplies, promises to 
last for several years. Discounts on iron and steel pipe 
are given on page 510. 


Coke.—The car supply is low and coke producers 
are loud in their denunciation of the way the Govern- 
ment is handling the railroads and are eager for the 
time to come when they will be returned to private 
ownership. On some days last week the supply of 
cars in the Connel!sville coke regions was only about 
25 per cent of normal. Labor is getting scarce and 
coke producers say that when they do get a supply 
of cars, which is not often, they have trouble in finding 
labor to load them. Deliveries of coke are bad and 
many blast furnaces and manufacturing plants are on 
the ragged edge, both for coal and coke. The demand 
for spot furnace coke is very active, but very little is 
being sold, producers applying their entire output of 
coke on contracts. Government prices are still in 
effect, these being $6 per ton for spot and future fur- 
nace coke, and $7 per ton for spot and future 72-hr. 
foundry coke in net tons at oven. 


Old Material.—Local conditions in the scrap trade 
are quiet, largely for the reason that dealers are not 
anxious to sell, being certain they will get higher 
prices in the near future. There is considerably more 
activity in scrap consuming centers, such as Cleve- 
land, Youngstown and other places than in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Prices remain very firm, but are not 
materially higher than last week. 


melting steel, Steubenville 
Brackenridge, Mones- 
Pittsburgh, de 


Heavy 
Follansbee, 
sen, Midland and 


livered ere ee ‘ $28.00 to $29.00 
No. 1 cast for steel plants. : 4.00 to 35.00 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam 

bridge Ohio; Cumberland Mad 

Franklin, Pa., and Pittsburgh 34.00 to 35.00 
Compressed steel . ween : ; 24.00 to 25.00 
Bundled sheet sides and ends, f.o.b 

consumers’ mills, Ptitsburgh dis 
COU + -ctaesee ee eaetagse een 19.00 to 20.00 
Bundled steel stamping 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 1 busheling ..... 24.00 to 25.00 
tailroad grate bars is 24.00 to 25.00 
Low prosphorus melting stock 

(bloom and billet ends, heavy 
plates) 4 in. and heavier..... . 82.00to 33.00 
Railroad malleable ......-+.-++eeee8. 26.00 to 27.00 
Irom Car @xXleB® ...cccecces 34.00 to 35.00 
Locomotive axles, steel scocess Geee ee 34.68 
Steel CAF ABIES... ccc ccccccececs 31.00 to 32.00 
Cast iron wheels. ...........- 33.00 to 34.00 
Rolled steel wheels... ‘ oe 27.00 to 28.00 
Machine-shop turnings ........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Sheet bar crop ends (at origin).... 30.00to 30.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings........ 20.00 to 21.00 
Heavy breakable cast ..... oa taie 25.00 to 26.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 20.50to 21.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought. ; 28. 00to 29.00 


The stockholders of the Clinton-Wright Wire Co., 
Worcester, Mass., have ratified the merger of that com- 
pany with the Wickwire Steel Co. and approved the 
change of the name of the corporation to the Spencer- 
Wickwire Steel Corporation. They voted to retire the 
Clinton-Wright 7 per cent first preferred and 8 per 
cent preferred shares, to reduce the par value of the 
common shares to $5, to issue $7,500,000 8 per cent 
preferred stock and $12,500,000 bonds, which already 
have been offered for public subscription. 


THE IRON AGE 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Feb. 10. 
Pig Iron.—Owing to many Buffalo furnaces having 
sold heavily the week of Feb. 2 there was not a great 
deal of iron sold last week. One furnace sold 4500 


. tons of foundry and basic at $43 base for foundry and 


$41 for basic. Another interest sold a few thousand 
tons at $43, base price. Other furnaces are out of the 
market, being sold through to the end of the third 
quarter. All furnaces have established $45 as the base 
price for foundry on new business. The Rogers- 
Brown company is now operating its third furnace, 
which had been out since the time of the strike. 


We quote f.o.b. furnace Buffalo 

No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil $44.00 to $48.00 

No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 44.25 to 46.25 

No. 2 plair 1.75 to 2.25 sil 11.00 to 45.00 
Malleable, silicon not over 2.25 nom 4425 
Basic yenteseovaennedée< 43.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, according 

grades, f.o.b suffalo 8.00 to 60.00 
Old Material—Scrap market shows a softening 


tendency, with no great amount of trading, and such 
as there is is hampered by car and labor shortage. 
Eastern Pennsylvania mills are the only ones inter- 
ested, but slack conditions are believed only temporary. 
Mills are believed to be low in scrap. Stock dealers 
are busy endeavoring to ship. 


We quote dealers’ asking prices, per gross ton f.0.b., 
Buffalo, as follows 
Heavy melting regular grades.$27.00 to $28.00 
Low phos., 0.04 and under «sees 32.00to 33.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scocces COLO Gee 
No. 1 machinery cast . 38.00 to 39.00 
Iron axle $0.00 
Steel axles we 40.00 
Car wheels . 37.00to 38.00 
Railroad malleable ; . 81.00to 32.00 
Machine-shop turnings 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy axle turnings . 21.00to 22.00 
Clean i xz 20.00to 21.00 
Iron rail ; ‘ 30.00 to 31.00 
Locomotive grate bars : --.- 24.00to 25.00 
Stove plate . ... 29.00to 30.00 
Wrought ‘ . 20.00to 21.00 
No. 1 busheling ey . 22.00to 23.00 
Bundled sheet stamping 19.00to 20.00 


The Pittsburgh District 


At Pittsburgh last week the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. entered suit in the United States District 
Court to recover from the Government approximately 
$950,000, which the company says represents the prin- 
cipal and interest of a munition manufacturer’s tax 
paid under protest to Collector of Internal Revenue 
C. G. Lewellyn, in charge of the Pittsburgh district. 
The plaintiff alleges that it should not be held liable 
for the tax because the work in question was done for 
the Washington Steel & Ordnance Co., the American 
Steel Foundries and the British Government, which 
owned the material. The manufacture of projectile 
and shell casing during the war is the work referred 
to. 


The Pittsburgh Steel Co., Union Arcade, Pitts- 
burgh, sends out a statement, showing sales for the 
six months ended Dec. 31, last, as $11,236,502.73, com- 
pared with $17,624,443.38, compared with the same 
period in 1918, a decrease for the 1919 period of %6,- 
387,940.65. Net profits for the last six months of 1919 
were only $50,725.68, a decrease of $762,526.29, com- 
pared with the last six months of 1918. This large 
falling off in profits in the last six months of 1919 
was due almost entirely to the steel strike, which took 
place in that period. 


The American Radiator Co., Pittsburgh, has bought 
the property of the Superior Mfg. Co. on the North 
Side in that city, for the reported price of $75,000. The 
American Radiator Co. will use this property as a 
Pittsburgh distributing warehouse. It contains about 
8,000 square feet and is improved with a four-story 
manufacturing building, and has a direct switch from 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway. 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, Feb. 10. 

The railroad situation, already bad enough, will 
become a much more serious factor in the iron and 
steel business if the threatening strike of railroad 
maintenance of way employees takes effect next week. 
The output of furnaces and milis, which is now cur- 
tailed on account of a shortage of fuel, would suffer 
further reduction, and in the event that the mainte- 
nance employees are joined by the four major broth- 
erhoods, would probably be cut down more drastically 
than during the steel strike of last fall. So far, 
the car shortage, which in itself is a serious problem, 
has affected the leading interest to a greater extent 
than the independents, its idle blast furnaces now 
totaling 10. The foremost merchant iron producer is 
rapidly approaching the point where it also will be 
forced to curtail operations and a similar situation 
exists at other plants in this district. Producers are 
impeded not only by transportation difficulties but by 
a shortage of unskilled labor. One important mill is 
short 20 per cent of its normal force and some others 
are not much better off. 

Two of the smaller interests in this district have 
raised wages in conformity with the 10 per cent ad- 
vance recently announced by the Steel Corporation 
and other plants are expected to do likewise. 

The price tendency is still upward and in fact 
seems to be gaining in strength with the growing dis- 
parity between the supply and the demand. Small 
lots of plates for second quarter delivery have been 
bought in this market at 3.75c. Pittsburgh. About 
3000 tons of slabs for second quarter shipment were 
recently purchased by an Eastern plate mill at $55 per 
ton, Chicago. An exporter has offered $70 per ton, 
f.o.b. Works, for from 3000 to 5000 tons of sheet bars 
for second quarter shipment, and his tender is being 
seriously considered. Small tonnages of shapes and 
mild steel bars have been sold at 3.25c. and 4.25c. Pitts- 
burgh respectively and a few small orders for rails 
were recently closed by an Eastrn mill at $62 Pitts 
burgh. Sheets are unobtainable but would no doubt 
command much higher prices if the mills were willing 
to quote. Cast-iron pipe is selling in some instances 
at $2 above the recent advance. 

Pig iron is also advancing concurrently with a re 
vival in inquiry. Scrap has declined as a result of the 
situation in the stock market and the prospective trans 
portation tie up. 

Railroad interest in new equipment is confined 
largely to motive power. The E] Paso & Southwestern 
and the Florida East Coast have ordered 10 locomotives 
each from the American Locomotive Co. The Southern 
Pacific has purchased two electric locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, while the Norfolk & West 
ern and the Kentucky & Indiana Terminal have ordered 
three switch engines each from the same builder. The 
Soo Line is in the market for five switchers and the 
South Manchurian Railway, China, is inquiring for 15 
engines. 

Pig Iron.—Both inquiries and sales have increased, 
while prices have continued to move upward. A large 
steel foundry interest is in the market for 15,000 tons 
of basic for last half delivery. A gray iron melter is 
inquiring for 4000 to 5000 tons of foundry for second 
quarter and last half shipment. Numerous 500-ton 
and 1000-ton inquiries are also current. The aggregate 
business of individual sellers is in some cases a sub- 
stantial figure. One sales office disposed of 17,000 tons 
within the past week. A Minnesota melter recently 
purchased 500 tons of Ohio foundry, subject to $7 
freight, at $42, furnace, delivery to be over the last 
three quarters. This sale is probably explained by the 
temporary shutdown of the Duluth furnace for repairs. 
Several sales of Soo foundry have been closed at $44, 
furnace, for last half shipment. Although the two 
leading Southern makers of foundry are still on a $40 
base, other furnaces in that territory are asking 
two dollars more. Malleable for second quarter de- 
livery is available at $45, Valley furnace. The leading 
Northern interest is not yet able to take business freely, 
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but is accommodating old customers where it can at 
$43, furnace, for No. 2 foundry delivered during the last 
half. This maker is no longer able to offer any spot 
iron. The Wisconsin Steel Co., which has been em- 
ploying one furnace on standard Bessemer for general 
sale, has taken about all the business it can handle 
for the remainder of the year. Silveries have advanced 
$2.50 per ton, the present price being $53, furnace, for 
7 per cent material. Charcoal iron now commands 
from $55 to $58 base, furnace, and makers are selling 
for first half delivery only in emergency cases, while for 
last half their bookings are so heavy that they are 
quoting to no one except their regular trade. Copper 
free low phosphorus is selling at a minimum of $48, 
Ohio furnace. 

The following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
sumer’s yards except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
and steel-making irons, including low phosphorus, which are 
f.o.b. furnace and do not include a switching charge aver- 
aging 50c. per ton 


Lake Superior charcoal, average, sil. 1.50 

(other grades subject to usual differen 

tials), delivered at Chicago....... $57.50 to $60.50 
Northern coke No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75....cccece 5.25 
Northern coke foundry, No, 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 43.00 
NOTERGrn High PHNOM. TOURGY.. .sccccnsecacene 13.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft, 

| St ON 8.) PR er oe re eee 48.20 
Southern coke, No, 2 foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 46.60 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25......ccee- 45.00 
Malleable, not over 2.36 Bil. ..cscccecccceevers $3.50 
SEL” in: sis ah Se. wa revs igh, Be ee a aa a ao as we re ee 39.00 
LOW pees. COORDS {IOO) c.ccéicncscvecns 18.00 
WeeTeny,. 5 MOT OOM. bina winds eeewse $56.40 to 56.80 


Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese has advanced to $170 
delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon to $90 delivered, and 
spiegeleisen to $60, furnace. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese at $170 delivered 
0 per cent ferrosilicon at $90 delivered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 
-2 per cent, $60 furnace. 

Plates.—New business is confined to small tonnage 
taken by the smaller independents at generous pre- 
miums. Several orders for heavy plates, involving 100 
tons or less, were recently booked by a Buffalo mill 
for second quarter delivery at 3.75c., Pittsburgh. The 
leading iaterest will furnish 1000 tons on contract to 
the Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Co. for the repair of Bal 
timore & Ohio freight cars. The purchaser of 1000 
ore cars by the Great Northern Railroad, which was 
expected to be closed last week, was postponed until 
the current week. Eastern plate mills are still scouring 
this market for slabs, a recent order for 3000 tons 
having been closed on the basis of $55, Chicago, for 
delivery in the second quarter. 

Mill quotation is 2.65¢c. to 3.75c. Pittsburgh, the freight 


to Chicago being 27c. per 100 lb. Jobbers quote 2.67c. for 
plates out of stock 


Structural Material—wWith the leading interest out 
of the market and the foremost local independent nearly 
so, such sales of shapes as are being made are largely 
confined to the jobbers and outside mills, although 
they, too, are unable to sell freely. A few transac- 
tions involving small tonnages have been closed in this 
district by Eastern makers at 3.25c. to 8.50c., Pitts- 
burgh. Fabricators are being hampered in their oper- 
ations by delays in deliveries from the mills. The car 
shortage is not only holding up the movement of ma- 
terial but has forced certain Eastern mills, notably 
Bethlehem and Carnegie, to curtail production. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of shapes, as well as heavy book- 
ings ahead, fabricators are turning away all except 
very attractive business. One large interest has been 
forced to reject new work, although its shops could 
take care of more work if the steel were available. 
Recent awards include: 


Railroad Administration, Illinois Central, through plate 
girder spans, Center Grove, lowa, 178 tons, to American 
Bridge Co 

tailroad Administration Chicago & Northwestern, 
bridges, 1831 tons, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co 

Alaska Northern Railroad, Susitna River Bridge, Alaska, 
1650 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Interstate Tron & Steel Co., addition to furnace building 
ind furnace binders, South Chicago, 500 tons, to Lackawanna 
Bridge Co 


Current inquiries include: 


A. Starr Best Co. Building, Randolph and Wabash streets, 
Chicago, 1100 tons 

Commerce Building, Des Moines, Iowa, 600 tons. 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, foundry. 500 tons. 

American Thermos Bottle Co., plant, Huntington, W. Va., 
550 tons, bids asked by Arnold Co., Chicago. 
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Maibohm Motors Co., Sandusky, Ohio, plant extension, 
450 tons. 

Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mount Vernon, IIL, truck 
shop, 400 tons. 

Union Station, St. Paul, Minn., waiting concourse, 400 


tons. 
Handley-Knight Co., 
bids asked by Mills, Rhines, 
Pingree, Idaho, Sugar Co., 
250 tons. 


The mill quotation is 2.45c. to Pittsburgh, which 
takes a freight rate of 27c. per 100 lb. for Chicago delivery 
Jobbers quote 3.47c. for materials out of warehouse 


Bars.—Although mild steel bars are exceedingly 
scarce, a minor India interest recently booked a few 
small orders for delivery at mill’s convenience at 4.25c., 
Pittsburgh. Mills rolling iron and rail-carbon steel 
bars are well filled with little remaining tonnage to 
offer. Most current orders are being closed on the 
basis of selling price at time of shipment, deliveries 
for February are being invoiced, in most instances, 
at the prices quoted below. One rail-carbon mill now 
has commitments which will employ its’ capacity until 
the end of September. 


260 tons 
Toledo. 
building 


foundry, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Ballman & Nordhoff 
Preston, Idaho, mill 


3.50¢c 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.35c. to 4.25c. Pitts- 
burgh, taking a freight of 27c. per 100 lb.; common bar iron, 
3.50e. to 3.75¢e., Chicago; rail carbon, 3.25c. to 3.50c., mill 
Jobbers quote 3.37c. for steel bars out of warehouse. 

Sheets.—The famine in sheets continues to bring 
out offers of premiums. Consumers desiring third 


quarter delivery are willing to pay as high as &c., 
Pittsburgh, for galvanized, 6.50c. for black and 5.75c. 
for blue annealed. 


Mill quotations are 1.60c. to 4.85c. for No. 28 black; 
,.80c. to 4.05c,. for No. 10 blue annealed, and 5.95c. to 6.20 
for No. 28 galvanized, these all being Pittsburgh prices, sub 


ject to a freight of 27c. per 100 Ib, to Chicago 

Wire Products.—The unsatisfactory transportation 
situation continues to impede shipments, but mill oper- 
ation is steadily growing better. For mill prices see 
finished iron and steel, Pittsburgh, page 510. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—An inquiry for 3000 tons 
of rails for 1921 delivery was recently received in this 
market, but was not entertained. An Eastern mill 
recently booked several small lots of rails aggregating 
a few hundred tons at $15 above the corporation’s 
quotation. The leading interest’s bookings in tie 
plates will employ its local capacity for six or eight 


months. Iron tie plates have advanced to 3.75c. 
Standard railroad spikes, 3.35c. to 3.60c. Pittsburgh. Tract 
bolts with square nuts, 4.90c. to 5c., Pittsburgh Steel tie 
plates and iron angle bars, 2.75c., Pittsburgh and Chicago 
tie plates, iron, 3.75c., f.o.b. makers’ mills Light rails 
2.45¢e, f.o.b. makers’ mills, with usual extra 
Old Material—Scrap has weakened in sympathy 


with the decline in the stock market. There has been 
little activity except for a reported sale of heavy melt- 
ing at $26 and a few sales of rolling mill grades at 
reduced prices. Railroad lists are light. The Northern 
Pacific offers 1200 tons, the Pere Marquette 600 tons, 
the Wabash 800 tons, the Soo Line 400 tons and the 


Michigan Central and Lake Erie & Western, blind 
lists. 
We quote delivery in consumer’s yards, Chicago 


vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows 
Per Gross Ton 


SOG) SUE cp So nter ott nse evens .+ +++ $33.00 to $34.01 
Relaying rails ....... ’ 10.00to 50.0 
Car wheels Looe : 29. 00to 40.00 
Steel rails, rerolling....... ‘ ... 35.00to 36.00 
Steel rails. less than 3 ft 80.50 to 31.00 
Heavy melting steel...... pai ate 25.00 to 26.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 25.00to 26.0! 
Shoveling steel ... vere ‘ 25.00 to 25.50 
Low phos. heavy melting steel.. 28.00 to 29.01 
Per Net Tor 

Iron angles and splice bars $31.00 to $32.0! 
Steel ANAS DAS... cccccsvsccsecs 25.50 to 26.01 
Iron arch bars and transoms 31.25 to 32.2 

Iron car axles.... 37.00 to 38.00 
Seen GEO ONE... cor cticvadee 34.50 to 35.00 
No. 1 busheling. my 20.50 to 21.5! 
No. 2 busheling.......... 15.00 to 15.5! 
+} 8, Ra eee 24.50 to 25.0! 
Pees GG BUG. . cc ccéncocenns , 20.50 to, 21.01 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 26.50 to” 27.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ ... 24.50to 25.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers... 26.50 to 27.00 
COR CORTES ods cine ce bis 045s bene .. 28.50to 29.00 


39.50to 40.00 
26.50 to 27.00 


De 8 Cs oe eon 0s ree 
Boiler punchings 


Locomotive tires, smooth..........- 26.50 to 27.00 
Machine shop turnings...........+.+:. 14.50 to 15.00 
Cee RGD inc cee ccce ce we ve tueaven 14.50 to 15.50 
Se, ND: po weet anec cee cnes sxecee 32.50to 33.00 
CE: EE wa rat's to geacenés ce cocus 32.00to 33.00 
ee RO co swes teece seuss cs eee 26.50 to 27.50 
Railroad malleable ........eseeee+. 30.25 to 31.25 
Agricultural malleable ..........+++. 30.25 to 31.25 
ee a ei ee er 19.00 to 20.00 
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Bolts and Nuts.—The car shortage and numerous 
embargoes have interfered with both shipments and 
receipts of raw material. Operation shows no improve- 
ment and the already heavy demand has been further 
accented by increased inquiries by the railroads. An 
advance in prices is looked for. For mill prices see 
finished iron and steel, Pittsburgh, page 510. 


Jobbers quote Structural rivets, 4.97c.; boiler rivets, 
5.07¢ machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 35 and 5 per cent off; 
irger sizes, 2 nd 5 off: carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 
s0 off: larger sizes, 20 off hot pressed nuts, square tapped 
and hexagon tappe $1.45 off coach or lag screws, gimilet 
points, square heads, 40 and per cent off. Quantity extras 
ire unchanged 


Cast-iron Pipe.—Pipe is strong, some sales of small 
pipe, 12-in. and under, having been made at $2 above 
the prices quoted below. Chicago will take bids on 
4650 tons on Feb. 16. The United States Cast Jron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. is low bidder on 2330 tons for 
Akron, Ohio, and has been awarded 620 tons for Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Great Falls, Montana, has let 1560 tons 
to the American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax, as fol 
ows Water pipe t-in $72. 80 6-in ind above, $69.80 
lass A and g pipe, $2 extra 

Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Feb. 10. 

Pig Iron.—The past few days have brought a lull 

n the feverish buying of pig iron witnessed during 


the previous fortnight, and while inquiry is still fairly 
heavy, there has been a noticeable falling off in sales 
reported. Consumers in this territory are pretty well 
covered for first half needs, and while some have con- 
tracted for the last half, there is a tendency to hold 
off buying until later. The largest sales reported are 
one of 1000 tons to a Kentucky melter, and another of 
850 tons to an Indiana consumer, most of the business 
in this territory being confined to lots from one car- 
load up to. 500 tons. With the heavy tonnages booked 
by Northern furnaces during the recent activity, con- 
sumers are now looking to Southern furnaces to take 
eare of their wants. Southern foundry, silicon 1.75 
to 2.25, has been sold in this territory during the week 
at $42, Birmingham, and this price is being quoted by 
a number of furnaces for the first half, but at least 
two of the larger interests are still taking on business 
for the rest of the year at $40, though they have only 
a limited tonnage to offer for the first half at this 
figure. Considerable tonnages of Southern iron have 
been disposed of during the week to melters in north- 
ern Ohio and Michigan. One interest in southern Ohio, 
which recently booked a large tonnage of foundry 
grades at from $41 to $43.50 base grade, has advanced 
its price to $45, and has reported a sale of about 400 
tons at that figure. There is still considerable inquiry 
for basic before the market, one being for about 5000 
tons, but up to date none of this has been booked, 
melters considering the price quoted, $43 furnace, too 
high. Malleable has been active during the week, 
most of the inquiry coming from the automobile plants 
n Michigan, and a sale of about 3000 tons is reported 
to a prominent Detroit manufacturer at slightly over 
$45 furnace. Silvery furnaces in Jackson County are 
reported to be unwilling to take on heavy tonnages for 
future delivery at the present price, and it is rumored 
here that an advance is scheduled. The car shortage 
is still seriously handicapping furnace operations in 
southern Ohio, though none of them has been forced 
to bank. The movement of box cars to the Northwest 
for grain handling purposes is expected to further 
aggravate the situation. Coke shortage is very pro- 
nounced locally, and some foundries are threatened 
with a shutdown unless speedy relief is secured. 

of $3.60 from Birmingham and 


Based on freight rates 


$1.80 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Southerr ke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (hase 
BETO) ..0 va widen aemes . $43.60 to $44.40 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 
sott) ‘ ‘ . 44.85 to 46.85 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil an 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
COs BP «case ; 432.80to 45.80 


Northern 
Malleable 


Basic, 


40.40 


43.80to 44.80 


Finished Material.—The market for finished mate- 
Price changes 


rial is in a somewhat chaotic condition. 


women, + 
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are so numerous that jobbers have given up quoting. 
While some steel bars are coming through on orders 
placed in November, mills are refusing to book new 
business until some of that now written has been de- 
livered. A customer of one of the biggest jobbers in 
this city has been waiting for two months to get an 
order for 2000 tons of structural steel on the books of 
one mill. So far he has been unsuccessful, and the 
jobber can hold out no hope for the future. Jobbers 
here have withdrawn all quotations, and are only tak- 
ing on new business subject to prices ruling at time of 
shipment. Sheet mills in this vicinity are being badly 
handicapped by the shortage of cars, and the Newport 
Rolling Mills has wired the representative of that dis- 
trict in Washington protesting against the diverting of 
cars from this vicinity. Conditions are so bad that un- 
less speedy relief comes the mills will be forced to close 
down. The Whitaker-Glessner mills at Portsmouth are 
reported to be getting a fairly good supply of cars, and 
are running pretty well up to normal. Mills in this 
territory are reported to be refusing new business, 
and will not open their books until contracts now sev- 
eral months overdue are filled. Local jobbers are re- 
ceiving very scant supplies of sheets, and while they 
quote nominally 5%c. for black and 7c. for No. 28 gal- 
vanized, they have none to offer, as they are in the same 
position as the mills, still delivering on old contracts. 
Wire nails show no improvement, and while jobbers are 
swamped with inquiries offering big premiums, they are 
unable to accept them, as they are only receiving one 
ear at a time, and these are apportioned among their 
regular customers. No improvement is looked for until 
the weather in the Northern and Eastern part of the 
country moderates and laborers at the mills make up 
their minds to think more about the interests of their 
employers than of past differences among themselves. 

Old Material.—The scrap market during the week 
developed some weakness, and prices on several lines 
have been marked down $1 a ton. This is particularly 
true of rolling mill scrap, foundry grades being quoted 
the same as last week. Local foundries are purchasing 
only to fill their immediate needs, and most of the 
scrap gathered in this district is being shipped to out- 
side points. 


Per Gross Ton 


3undled sheet ie See ee eee $16.00 to $17.00 
i Sh COEIE is occn ee epseceaoas se Beet ener 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up...... 14.00 to 45.00 
Rerolling steel rails........... ; 30.00 to 31.00 
Heavy melting steel ; ‘ . 22.00to 23.00 
Steel rails for melting 24.00 to 25.00 
Car wheels yo ei 3 29 00to 30.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.. 26.00 to 27.00 
Per Net Ton 
Cast borings pracir schon aes ee te $13.50 to $14.00 
oe eo errr rr ee 12.00 to 12.50 
POR TORE. ng ccs ws 0¥0 66nd e nebo ews 30.00 to 31.00 
Bue, DB GRRCRIMOTY occ cccvecwcca vias .. 33.00 to 34.00 
Perms GOFRD 2.602% sobs ; 20.00 to 21.00 
SR Rs aia ant ois pia ee ia chacese BeeDe te $0.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) . 23.50to 24.50 
Peon GOR. 6 ccs sc cctwensee . 17.00to 17.50 
BERENS CREE ..cccusccser coeeee 28.00 tO 23.50 
Railroad tank and sheet............ 16.00to 16.50 
Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 9. 

Pig Iron.—At the close of the first week in February, 
Alabama pig iron was selling at five different prices, 
$38, $40, $41, $42.50 and $43. The leading interest, 
which cuts small figure in the foundry market, was 
selling limited quantities of accumulated stocks at $38. 
An extreme northern Alabama interest, which enjoys a 
freight advantage over Birmingham and manufactures 
a high phosphorus iron taken by Northern consumers 
for mixture with Northern irons on account of its fluid- 
ity, was selling at $42.50 and $43, according to reli- 
able report in iron trade circles. One Birmingham dis- 
trict maker sold lots ranging from carloads to 250 and 
500 tons at $41 and $42, according to freight charges 
and the like. The largest foundry producers were still 
selling for all delivery at $40, the major portion of the 
new business being for second and third quarters, with 
some lapping over through the second half. One in- 
terest sold 25,000 tons on the $40 basis between Feb. 
2 and €, Recent bookings have been decidedly the larg- 
est since November, and the largest tonnage went at 
$40. At the close of the first week, the larger foundry 
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interests were still on a $40 base, but two of them ad- 
mitted looking for higher levels for most of second half 
business and said they were in no hurry to fill for that 
period at the $40 level. The output will grow according 
to availability of raw material and labor. Steel works 
are booked far ahead and are parcelling out the output 
in strenuous effort to satisfy customers, none getting a 
full quota. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district fur- 
naces, as follows: 


Foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $40.00 


OEE. va tease kRS aeERR EMER NES EKO KEE cee ae 39.00 
NE, 055 ws kale Wis ae bee eR Oh Ke eee tue 50.00 


Coal and Coke.—The coal output continues around 
normal. Foundry coke remains at maximum Govern- 
ment levels, $9.30 to $10.30, with eager demand for 
output. 

Old Material.—The flurry in Wall Street was re- 
flected by the scrap market, which, after several weeks 
of activity, went stagnant. No price recessions have 
been granted, but business has taken a sleep for the 
time being. We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham 
district yards, prices to consumers, as fo!lows: 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district yards, 
prices to consumers, as follows: 

DORs SEN: pink bees ces + 0.x Tiere rer 

No. 1 heavy steel 4 


.00 to $22.50 
2.50 to 23.00 


4.00 to 15.00 
4 1 
5 


ee SR ere ree 1 

Machine-shop turnings ............. 14.00 to 5.00 
eR: EE: arisla vss We bikaewenwaeann 25.00 to 26.00 
a = Ak) NS tn oi ty sh ce ari berg ew ke Ge 28.00 to 29.00 
IN 0b ol. Siren ac aie 0. Ra ae OOS 28.00 to 29.00 
OR SOO 6 .nc.c ck kaaweaed a Re 27.00 to 28.00 
ee NE wine ape Ried o h wee eo eines eM 29.00 to 30.00 
Pee I :2'ck Habe eR aos bee weaes 24.00 to 25.00 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Feb. 9. 

Pig Iron.—Buying of pig iron slowed up somewhat 
during the week just passed, although a considerable 
number of inquiries remain in the market and some 
new ones have appeared. The buying more recently 
has been about equally divided between prompt and 
last half shipment, with the industry apparently in- 
clined to wait a bit before committing itself further in 
any large degree. This applies to both sides of the 
ease. The prevailing prices are: For No. 2 Southern, 
$42 per ton Birmingham basis, $43 to $44 Ironton basis 
and about $43.50 local furnace. The car shortage is 
having some effect on deliveries and interfering to that 
extent with operations of melters who have allowed 
their stocks to run low. 

Coke.—Practically nothing has been done in coke 
during the week, the consumers being unable to make 
purchases or to get any assurance of when they may 
expect a loosening of the market. Representatives re- 
port inability to get any coke for customers other than 
that which has already been contracted for. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Very little change has been 
noted during the past week in the finished products 
market, and mill representatives are still working under 
the instructions received previously not to enter any new 
business. Specifications, however, continue to be re- 
ceived, although the car shortage is interfering still 
more seriously with the deliveries. The warehouses re- 
port business offering in excess of their capacity to 
handle from stock, with supplies slow in coming from 
the mills. In consequence many orders placed are 
standing on the deferred list. 

For stock out of warehouse we quote as follows: Soft 


steel bars, 3.44c.; iron bars, 4.09¢c.; structural material, 
3.54¢c.; tank plates, 3.74c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 
5.34e.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 6.60c.; 


No. 28 galvanized black sheet gage, 8.10c. 

Old Material.—The scrap market is in a feverish 
condition due to the foreign exchange and stock mar- 
ket troubles which are being reflected in the operations 
of the olf material dealers. In consequence, although 
there is little quotable change in the prices, there is a 
softening tendency, the absence of transactions prevent- 
ing the making of new figures. The rolling mills, steel 
mills and foundries are inclined to play a waiting game 
because of the situation, although buying would be 
done if conditions were more stable. Lists out during 
the week include the following: Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, 1400 tons; Frisco, 400 tons; Terminal Associa- 
tion, 350 tons, while the Missouri Pacific sold about 350 
tons at private sale. Cast-iron grades generally are 
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showing the stronger tendencies, but even they are 
relatively inactive. 


We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. customers’ works, 
Louis industrial district, as follows: 


na 


Per Gross Ton 


ORR BPO WR a so ao takes oheoee as -$31.50 to $32.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling. oeecasnee Gee we cane 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 30.50 to 1.00 
Relaying rails, standard sections, 

subject to inspection........cceee 15.00 to 50.00 
Ce ORR WOES 00 Cen dele nena s Hebwos a 33.50 to 34.50 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel... 26.50to 27.00 
Heavy shoveling steel.............- 23.F0to 24.00 
Ordinary shoveling steel.......... 23.00 to 23.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 27.00 to 27.50 


Ordinary bundled sheets... 


rrr 16.00 to 16.50 
Per Net Ton 


Heavy axle and tire turnings........ 19.00 to 19.50 
POM GUMBO DATS... ccevesss ata 28.00 to 28.00 
Steel angle bars......... ee 24.50 to 25.00 
PPG. GOP GMIGBe ks « cade. awn . 38.00 to 38.50 
Ne SU OER ‘ . 35.00 to 35.50 
Wrought arch bars and transoms. . 32.50 to 33.00 
Nek 1. FOUITOOE. WIOURRE. 6c cccccceers 26.50 to 27.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought... Pe 25.00 to 2 0) 
Railroad springs ..... ce tet . 24.50to 25.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles........ 25.00 to 25.50 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 

smooth inside ........ oN ooee 20.50toO 26.00 
i ee a, . ere ees .. 23.00 to RTO 
Ce: SO EE <b atin tnaswadaescan 15.00 to 15.50 
DO, <b DE Sa radeeas eae ocee 24.0080 29.00 
No. 1 boiler, cut to sheets and rings.. 19.00to 19.50 
Po. 2 See (OE, oc aewewdeeu wot 35.50 to 36.00 
Stove plate and light cast.. ‘ . B8OF0to 31.00 
Pree: GERTIONEO novi des soo bucea 26.50 to 27.00 
Agricultural malleable . . 26.0uto 26.50 
PIMOS GHG TUOR occ ccccce vg Re 0.50 to 21.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank..... 20.00to 20.50 
Railroad grate bars i chataet Waaieee a 3000 to 30.50 
Machine-shop turnings .......... .. 15.50to 16.00 
COURGIY WREROG  cccccneecseevecesses 22.50to 23.00 
Tneut FREFOGE GRIMOG. cc ccc vccccces 23.50 to 24.00 
PROTROGOOR 6 kc ccaeeteetnecisvecere 24.00 to 24.50 


BosToNn, Feb. 10. 

Pig Iron.—The market is much less active, sales for 
the past week amounting to less than 15,000 tons. Two 
New Hampshire and one local consumer want a large 
tonnage of high silicon iron, second half delivery, but 
foundries in general are well covered through June 30. 
The bulk of the Buffalo iron sold during the past week 
brought $40 furnace, second half delivery. The market 
to-day is higher, sales of silicon 1.75 to 2.25 being put 
through at $45 furnace, first half delivery. Pennsyl- 
vania iron has sold at $42 to $44 furnace base, with 
late sales, last half, at or near the top price. which 
represents an advance of $1 per ton. The Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Co. is out of the market, but Virginia iron 
has sold and is offered in a small way at $40 to $41 
furnace. Alabama has sold slowly, and quotations re- 
main unchanged. The Sloss-Sheffield company is out of 
the market on first quarter iron, except on special analy- 
sis. The Bridgeport District Salvage Board offers by 
negotiation 414,662 lb. basic and 26,557 lb. low phos- 
phorous, located at the Penn Seaboard steel plant, New 
Haven, Conn. Delivered pig iron prices follow: 


Eastern Pennsylvania silicon, 


a Be ens Git aeced te : $46.15 to $48.15 
Eastern Pennsylvania silicon, 

Diet Ee. Den ob bee wae eames -eeee 44.90to 46.90 
Buffalo silicon, 2.25 to 2.75....... . 49.15 to 50.15 
Buffalo silicon, 1.75 to 2.28.......... 47.90 to 48.90 
Virginia silicon, 2.25 to 2.75...... . 45.95 to 47.95 
Virginia silicon, 1.75 to 2.25...... 14.70to 46.70 
*Alabama silicon, 2.25 to 2.75...... 47.35 
*Alabama silicon, 1.75 to 2.25.... $5.7 


*Alongside Boston prices. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The lack of coal at the 
mills, railroad embargoes, car and labor shortage have 
slowed up the movement of finished iron and steel into 
New England during the past week. Local mill repre- 
sentatives say their companies are sold up to or through 
June 30, next, and therefore they can accept only a 
very limited tonnage. The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
has advanced structural $5 a ton, and some of the 
smaller independents have taken similar action. Struc- 
tural erecting charges have advanced 10 per cent. The 
Kellogg Structural Steel Co. is awarded 300 tons on 
local jail work. The New England Structural Co. 
is awarded the structural for a three-story Gen- 
eral Electric, Lynn, plant addition, and an East 
Mattapan State Hospital dining-room, both in- 
volving a small tonnage which will be filled from 
stock. The following tonnages are open for competi- 
tion: 1300 tons, Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.; Massachusetts Bonding building, Boston, 
500 tons; a Boston garage, 1700 tons; Lowell, Mass., 
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Memorial building, 550 tons, and high school, 300 tons; 
New Bedford, Mass., ten-story office building, 200 tons. 
Stone & Webster are figuring on a Saginaw, Mich., 
power plant, 800 to 1000 tons. The Vermont Marble Co. 
took bids early in the week on its 1920 expansion budget, 
900 tons. The New Haven Railroad has bought 12,000 
tons of rails from the Lackawanna Steel Co. Some 
mills will accept limited plate orders on % in. stock and 
larger. Smaller sizes have sold in a limited way at 
$4.50 f.o.b. Pittsburgh. One 500-ton tank job has been 
turned down here, as well as several smaller ones. 
The Bath Iron Works has a contract to build six large 
marine boilers. Sheets are scarce, especially galvanized. 
One mill is making monthly prices on the following, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh base, effective to March 1: blue $4.05, 
galvanized $6.20, black $4.85. A local contracting firm 
is in the market for 1000 tons concrete bars, a western 
Massachusetts carriage company wants 200 tons rounds, 
bands, etc., and a burlap manufacturer 800 tons assorted 
soft steel, etc., for its Calcutta plant. Local bar quota- 
tions are mainly nominal, hardly any business being 
booked. 

Warehouse Business.—Some local warehouse stocks 
of steel have evaporated. Efforts to borrow stocks 
from other firms are succesful only occasionally. The 
iron supply situation is less acute, but serious neverthe- 
less. Supplies of sheets are smaller than they have 
been before within the memory of most houses. Ex- 
pansion bolts have been advanced 20 per cent. Gal- 
vanized nails have gone up another 50c. per keg to 
a $11 base, making a net advance for the past month of 
$1. Wire and cut nails are unobtainable except in one- 
keg lots and then only at fancy premiums. 

Jobbers quote: Steel bars, cold rolled rounds, $6 per 100 
lb. base; squares, hexagons, flats, $6.50 base; soft steel, flats, 


rounds, squares, $4.25 base; concrete bars, plain round, 
square, $4.25; twisted squares, $4.75; structura] steel under 


in., $4.25; structural, 3 in. and over, $4; tire steel, $4.95; 
spring steel, open hearth, $8.75; special, $12.75; toe calk 
steel, $6.25; steel hoops, $6.45; steel bands, $5.45: iron, re- 
fined, except follows: $4.50 base; % in., 9/16 in. round, 
square, and 2% in. round, square and larger, $4.90 base; 


7/16 in. round, square and smaller, $5.50 base: over 6 in. 
wide, $5.50 base; best refined iron, $5.50 ba&sé; Wayne iron, 
$7 base; band iron, $5.45; hoop iron, $6.45; Norway iron, 
$20; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, $5.55 base: No. 28 black 
shoots, $7.65; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $8.50; plates, $4.80 
Old Materials.—Early in the week, dealers paid $23.65 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel, but since then the market 
has dropped about $1, with offerings materially increas- 
ing. One dealer offers 1000 tons at $22.50, and another 
500 at $23. Another dealer bought more than 11,000 
tons against contracts. As high as $30 was paid for No. 
1 railroad wrought, but the market to-day is $1 to $2 
lower. Almost no yard wrought has sold and prices 
are largely nominal. Wagon and cart tires, for ex- 
port, brought $31 to $32 delivered seaboard, and a New 
York state buyer took three cars of horseshoes at 
$31.50 to $32.50 delivered. One dealer practically 
cleaned up the local malleable market at $28 to $29. 
l‘oundries are buying little machinery cast these days, 
but prices are higher because of weather conditions. 
Pennsylvania buying of turnings has advanced prices, 
and chemical borings bring more money, but the market 
on both is by no means active. Yard quotations are: 
No, 1 heavy melting steel 
No. 1 railroad wrought 


No. 1 yard wrought » dutta 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, over 


..$22.50 to $23.00 
; 28.00 to 279.00 
23.50to 24.50 


2 ft. long) 20.50 to 21.50 
Machine shop turnings coctede $6560 Gen 
Cast iron borings. as -- 18.50to 19.50 
Heavy axle turnings . 20.00to 21.90 
Blast furnace borings and turnings.. 14.00to 15.00 


Forged scrap 
Bundled skeleton 


16.50 to 17.50 
16.00 to 17.00 


Steel car axles $1.00to 32.00 
Car wheels 37.00 to 38.00 
Machinery cast 37.00to 38.00 
No. 2 cast 


pa -..+ 36.00te 36.00 
eis 26.00 to 28.00 
28.00 to 00 
ceneecceeee 29:00 to 80:00 
Cast Iron Pipe—Pipe is badly needed thréughout 
New England. One local jobbing concern hag orders 
for 85,000 ft. on its books of sizes virtually out of 
stock. It is extremely difficult to locate 1%-in. pipe. 
A large local manufacturer received five tars‘ of pipe 
the last of January, and a sprinkler company four, but 
none since then. In both cases they could use ten times 
that amount. Most consumers have not been as for- 


tunate as these two. Galvanized pipe is especially short 


Stove plate . 
Railroad malleable 
Rerolling rails 
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One of the leading mills is operating one out of five of 
its galvanizing pots. This mill is practically sold a 
year ahead. The others are sold at least six months 
ahead and not accepting new business. 


Coke.—No Connellsville foundry coke is available on 
this market to-day. The market on all kinds remains 
at $11.90 delivered. New England foundries are antic- 
ipating covering their last half requirements within a 
short time. 


New York 


NEw YORK, Feb. 10. 

Pig Iron.—Compared with the two preceding weeks, 
the past week has been quiet, but compared with earlier 
weeks there has been considerable activity. The market 
is very strong, but it was not to be expected that the 
tremendous buying of the two recent weeks would be 
continued. Very little iron is obtainable for first half 
delivery, and transactions are almost entirely for the 
last half, with the price tendency upward. On eastern 
Pennsylvania iron the usual quotation is now $44, fur- 
nace, for No. 2 plain, and it is doubtful whether any 
can be obtained at a lower figure. Virginia iron at $42, 
furnace, is the ruling price, and not much is in the 
market. The weather of the past week seriously inter- 
fered with the movement of pig iron and coke in the 
metropolitan district and in New England. There is 
no export business at the present time, but it is ex- 
pected that there will be if the market continues strong 
in this country and exchange conditions become more 
favorable. 


We quote for delivery in New York, last half of the 
year, as follows: 

No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25......$47.05 to $48.05 

a ae A ae | ae Sy | ee ree 16.05 to 47.05 

No. 2 plain, sil, 1.75 to 2.25......... 44.80to 45.80 

No; 2 X, Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 46.40 


Ferroalloys.—The ferromanganese market continues 
very strong but inquiry is not heavy. Sales of small 
lots for spot delivery are reported at $175, delivered, 
but very little is available. Practically no alloy, domestic 
or British, is being offered for first half. American 
producers are quoting $160, delivered, for the second 
half, at which a light business is reported. Prices for 
the British alloy have stiffened and very little is being 
offered as low as $150, seaboard. Sales of a few lots are 
noted at this figure, but for two consignments $152 and 
$155 have been offered respectively, and these prices 
have been cabled for confirmation. Another British 
producer is offering a limited amount for shipment from 
August to December at $155, seaboard. In most cases 
all offers must be cabled for confirmation, which takes 
in some cases as many as five days. Production in 
January, according to the blast furnace reports of 
THE IRON AGE, was 18,062 gross tons as compared with 
11,210 tons in December, showing the effect of blowing 
in of new furnaces. Imports in December were 3427 
tons, bringing the total in 1919 to 33,022 tons or nearly 
6000 tons more than in 1918. The spiegeleisen market 
is strong but fairly quiet at $55 to $57.50, furnace, for 
early delivery. Production in January was 5895 tons 
as compared with 4508 tons in December. Two more 
sales for export of 500 and 750 tons respectively are 
noted. The manganese ore market is strong. Some 
Indian and Chilean ore is offered at $1 per unit as com- 
pared with sales a short time ago at 80c. Transactions 
at this high level have not yet been consummated. While 
the imports of manganese ore in December were rela- 
tively large at 36,376 tons, the total for 1919 was small 
as compared with recent years, having been 333,344 
tons, or about 160,000 tons less than in 1918. Ferro- 
silicon, 50 per cent, is quiet but strong at $80 per ton, 
delivered. 


Finished Iron and Steel—The heavy snowstorms 
have further crippled steel plant operations. Shortage 
of coal and coke and inability to make shipments of 
steel have all contributed to demoralization of produc- 
tion. It probably will be weeks before the effects of 
the snow blockade have been overcome. Meanwhile, 
consumers are pressing for deliveries as well as being 
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anxious to get orders on the books. It is surprising the 
number of requests for immediate delivery of various 
steel products, but few, if any, of the mills are accept- 
ing premiums for getting out tonnage for early ship- 
ment, customers being obliged to take their turn when 
business is accepted at all. Some of the steel com- 
panies report that their customers are anxious to place 
orders on their books for forward delivery without any 
consideration as to price. Much of this preferred busi- 
ness is for second half. Plates are hard to get even 
for second quarter shipment. An Eastern mill refused 
3.50¢c., Pittsburgh, for light plates for export, not being 
desirous of booking anything below % in. Regular cus- 
tomers are being supplied by some mills at 4c., Pitts- 
burgh, but shipment will be not earlier than second 
quarter on sheared, although better can be done in some 
instances on universal plates. The structural steel mar- 
ket is active so far as prospective work is concerned, 
but comparatively few jobs are being let. The Norfolk 
& Western Railroad is in the market for a bridge to 
take about 1000 tons. About 16,000 tons required for 
two garment factories on Seventh Avenue has been 
awarded to the McClintic-Marshall Co. For the Amer- 
ican Surety Building, New York, 2000 tons has gone to 
the Levering & Garrigues Co. The Bethlehem Stee! 
Bridge Corporation will fabricate 1300 tons for a 
dirigible hangar at Cape May, N. J. The American 
Bridge Co. has taken a cotton mill at New Bedford, 
Mass., 1500 tons, and the Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
will fabricate 660 tons for three oil tanks for the Hart- 
ford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. The Erie Rail- 
road is reported to have placed 1000 freight cars and 
18 passenger. cars with a leading car builder. 

We quote for mill shipment, New York, as follows: Soft 
steel bars, 2.62c. to 4.52c.; shapes, 2.72c. to 2.82c.; plates 
2.92e. to 4.27¢., the minimum prices being for indefinite de- 
livery and the higher prices for the first, even the second 
quarter; bar iron, flats, wider than 6 in., 4.07c.; % and 7/16 
in., round and square, 4.47c.; light rounds, squares and 
flats, 4.77¢c., and other sizes, 3.77c. 

Warehouse Business.—The entire jobbing trade has 
been at a standstill since last Thursday or Friday, 
when many trucks became stalled by the blizzard or 
were immured at the warehouses. Many streets are 
impassable for heavy loads and warm weather alone 
will clear them sufficiently to permit normal deliveries. 
There has been an advance generally, except for the 
two leading interests, on iron and steel bars, struc- 
turals, plates and sheets. Refined iron bars have been 
raised in this way from 4.25c. to 4.50c.; bands from 
1.75c. to 5.25¢c.; beams, channels and angles, from 
3.90c. to 4.25c.; ties, 1x%-in., from 4.75c to 5.25c.; tank 
plates, %4-in. and heavier, from 4.25c. to 4.50c.; blue 
annealed sheets, No. 10 gage, from 5.80c. to 6.25c. On 
smaller sized angles and tees, and on plates, actual 
stocks would readily fetch 50c. per 100 lb. more than 
the scale shown on page 526. For small and thin 
sizes of spring steel a leading jobber announced an 
advance from 8c. base to 10c., effective Feb. 9. We 
quote out-of-store: Steel bars, 3.52c. to 4.25c.; struc- 
tural shapes, 3.47c. to 4.25c.; plates, 3.67c. to 4.50c.; 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 5.07c. to 6.25c; 28-gage 
box annealed black, 7c. to 9c.; 28-gage galvanized, 
8.25e. to 10c.; shafting and screw stock, rounds, 5.15c. 
to 6c.; flats, squares and hexagons, 5.25c. to 6.50c. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—It appears that there will be a 
shortage in pipe before many months because of the 
large number of orders and the compulsion of turning 
many of them away. Because of the higher prices, only 
necessary purchases are being made by municipalities 
and many private consumers. The snow storms have 
handicapped production in the case of nearby pipe 
makers, one plant having been shut down three days 
because of the inability of employees to get to work. 
We quote 6-in. and heavier at $70.30, New York; 
4-in., $73.30, with $2 additional for class A and gas 
pipe. 


Old Material._-The market in steel is a trifle softer, 
though this condition is temporary and is because of 
the embargoes, bad weather, sickness among laborers 
handling scrap and those helping to consume it. All 
dealers and brokers are optimistic about the future, 
pointing to the filled order books of consumers and 
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their scanty scrap piles. Shipments from this district 
are about equally divided between eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and the Pittsburgh district as to steel. Cast 
scrap is not being shipped into New England at present 
because of embargoes. Slight advances have been 
noted in forge fire, light iron, machine-shop turnings, 
iron and steel pipe and No. 1 machinery cast. Prices 
which dealers and brokers are paying per gross ton, 
New York, are: 
Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow 


Heavy melting steel................ $22.00 to $23.00 
I ST ooca cua a Rank tdci ee OE 32.00 to 33.00 
telaying rails, nominal......... ... 47.00to 48.00 

I ee ere eee ee 33.00 to 34.00 
OR ee ee 14.00to 44.50 

No. 1 railroad wrought...........e0- 33.00 to 34.00 

Moka. te 8, ere 25.00 to 25.50 

Pe, Me ceive ws duds #6 b eukb nee bee 18.00 to 18.50 

No. 1 yard wrought, long........... 26.00 to 26.50 

ride d ays necunatune cena’ 10.00 to 11.00 

ee” 20.00 to 21.00 

Machine-shop turnings ............. 17.50 to 18.00 

Mixed borings and turnings......... 15.50 to 16.00 

Iron and steel pipe (1 in. min. diam., 

moe wader 2 £0. Wick cccicccccscs 21.50to 22.00 

SRE TAM * ais ced ieks hares. chk enieelcme 27.00 to 28.00 

Locomotive grate bars.............- 27.00 to 28.00 

Malleable cast (railroad)........... 27.00 to 27.50 

ieee CRP WONG son on occ bones wa swees 39.00 to 40.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton: 


INO. 1 MO@CHINEPY GHBE. occ cccccceccas $41.00 to $42.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 

materials, etc.) cupola size....... 38.00 to 39.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 29.00 to 30.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

GOP  Geins Chtuenevedees ean wes as 29.00 to 30.00 


San Francisco 
SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 27, 

There is practically no changes in the labor situa- 
tion here. The strikers of the shipyards last week 
nade advances to the Metal Trades Association, sug- 
gesting the discussion of the situation, and intimating 
that some compromise might be effected. The associa- 
tion answered with a declaration of its intention to 
continue to operate under what is termed the Ameri- 
can plan, or open shop basis. This ends the prospect 
for the present of a conference. As has been stated 
there is little likelihood of the shipyards receding from 
their stand or of the strike being officially called off. 
It is probable that present conditions will continue 
for some time, with the foundries and a few machine 
shops, mostly small ones, operating on the union basis 
and the shipyards continuing on the open shop basis. 

There is considerable scarcity of several materials 
among the jobbers. Stocks of steel pipe and nails 
are very low. A good demand is developing for all 
materials. 

Bars.—The local mills are behind in their orders for 
bars and users continue to pay a bonus over the regu- 
lar market for quick delivery. Where no bonus is 
paid, delivery is delayed from four to six months. 

Sheets and Plates.—There is a steady demand for 
sheets. Out of stock jobbers are quoting on No. 28 gage 
basis $8.90 in carload and $9.05 in less than carload, 
A considerable demand for plates is developing. Job- 
bers quote on tank sheet plate $5.85 and $6 on carload 
and less than carload lots. 

Pig Iron.—Pig iron is not plentiful. A shipment of 
500 gross tons of Scotch pig at $56.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco, is announced, and it is stated that a further 
purchase of 600 tons of this pig has just been consum- 
mated. 

Pipe.—The demand for wrought pipe is far in ex- 
cess of the supply and the jobbers report their stocks 
to be growing smaller. The basis price of cast-iron 
pipe was advanced $3, to $63 per ton basis. There has 
been considerable movement in cast-iron pipe both 
among municipalities and for private work. The bulk 
of the latter has been for the oil companies. Among 


contracts recently placed are 1500 tons of 4 in. and 6 
in. for Los Angeles, which was secured by the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., which also se- 
cured 400 tons for the city of Avalon. 

Structural Steel.—Plans are out for a 15-story build- 
ing for the California Insurance Co., this city, which 
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call for about 2200 tors’ of stee}. It is said that over 
a dozen large buildings will be built here during the 
present year, calling for 1000 or more tons each. It 
is planned to erect early next year the Crocker Bank 
Building, 25 stories, which will require about 6000 tons. 

Old Material.—During the past week the local mills 
bought all the scrap in the yards about the bay at a 
price of $26.50 per ton net, delivered at the mill. One 
of the local mills bought some scrap from the Panama 
Canal, paying for it $28 per net ton, delivered, and 
there are reports of even higher prices being paid for 
smaller amounts. These sales clean up the accumula- 
tion in the local market. 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 16. 


It is evident that the precarious foreign exchange 
situation, with the possibility that it will bring about a 
considerable curtailment of our export trade, together 
with pessimistic utterances as to the financial situation 
by bankers and others in a position of authority, has 
affected the iron and steel industry sentimentally at 
least. Some sellers note a falling off in inquiry during 
the past week, but this may be due in part to the tie-up 
of transportation resulting from last week’s heavy 
snow storms. The only soft spot in prices is in scrap 
and that may be only a temporary condition. 

The iron and steel trade has not been disposed to 
regard recent talk of a period of deflation with serious- 
ness, as its own position has seemed secure in view of 
the enormous tonnages booked and great under-produc- 
tion. A let-up in demand, from whatever cause, would 
not be unwelcome, and if there should be any real slack 
later in the year, it is believed that it would be quickly 
taken up by the needs of the railroads, which are .bound 
to be considerable. 

While an undercurrent of uncertainty has extended 
to the steel trade, the chief concern at present is to 
increase or rather maintain production. The car short- 
age, which is aggravated by the heavy snows of last 
week, is working havoc. Nearly every Eastern steel 
plant is affected by coal shortage and some have been 
obliged to reduce open-hearth operations. The Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. has three or four furnaces banked and 
the Eastern Steel Co. has banked the only stack it had 
in blast. Other furnaces have slowed down, Many of 
the furnace companies are out of the market for first 
half, and such iron as is available is at least $1 higher 
than a week ago. 

Among higher prices being quoted for steel products 
are formal advances on railroad spikes, track bolts, 
some sizes of machine and carriage bolts, cold punched 
nuts, etc. 

Pig Iron.—Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces are gen- 
erally out of the market for first half, but foundry iron 
is available for second half at about $43, base, f.o.b. 
furnace, the base price applying to iron containing 
1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon. For prompt delivery 
slightly higher prices are asked, ranging from $44 to 
$45, furnace, for No. 2 X (2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon). 
Furnaces are running behind on shipments on account 
of car shortage. There has been a slowing down of 
furnace operation because of coke shortage and some 
furnaces have been obliged to bank. The demand for 
foundry iron is considerably less active. Nothing new 
has developed in basic. Small lots of standard low 
phosphorus iron have been sold at $50, furnace, and 
$52 is now quoted. Copper bearing iren is quiet and is 
nominally quoted at $45, furnace, although little, if 
any, is available for first half. 


The following quotations are for iron delivered in con- 
sumers’ yards in Philadelphia or vicinity, except those for 
low phosphorus iron, which are f.o.b. furnace 

Fastern Pa., No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. .$45.35 to $46.35 

East. Pa.. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. 44.10 %6' 45.10 

Virge'nia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.. 46.10 

Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.... 47.35 


Zasic deliv. Eastern Pa@......cesees 41.40 
Gray forge ned be eneured 49.590 to 41.506 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace) 50.00 
Malleable cine ae €e ie 2 ns ate 45.15 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

nace) e eae 45.90 
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Ferroalloys.—Carload lots of 76 to 80 per cent ferro- 
manganese for prompt delivery have been sold at $175 
to $180, delivered. Not much is available short of second 
half delivery, for which the quotation is $160, delivered. 
Foreign alloy is not openly on the market, but selling 
agents will submit to their principals abroad offers of 
$150, seaboard, for second half delivery. Not much is 
being done here in spiegeleisen, but quotations are 
heard of $57.50 to $60, furnace, depending on the 
delivery. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Mills need all of their semi- 
finished steel for their own finishing mills; so very little, 
if any, business is being done. Ideas as to price vary, 
but last reported sales of open-hearth rerolling billets 
were et $55, Pittsburgh. Some sellers say $60 could 
easily be had. A Chicago broker offers about 8000 tons 
of sheet bars at $78, f.o.b. cars, Chicago. 

Plates.—One large Eastern plate mill reports that it 
is literally submerged by inquiries for plates. Con- 
sumers are even making personal calls to implore the 
mills to accept their business. A good deal of current 
inquiry comes from railroads or from locomotive and 
car builders who are figuring on railroad work, princi- 
pally urgent repairs. One mill goes so far as to make 
buyers show exact specifications in detail before it even 
submits a quotation. Operations of plate mills have 
been seriously curtailed as a result of the heavy snow- 
storms last week, some of them having been on the 
verge of shutting down owing to shortage of gas coal. 
It is difficult to quote the plate market, as so few mills 
are se!ling. Orders have been taken at 4c., Pittsburgh, 
or higher, but at the same time some mills have sold 
small lots to regular customers at lower prices. One 
Eastern mill quotes 3.50c., Pittsburgh, but has nothing 
for the open market and very little even for its own 
trade. 


Structural Material—Shapes have become very 
scarce, as practically all, if not all, of the Eastern mills 
decline to sell. One mill with an affiliated fabricating 
interest would like to place several thousand tons out- 
side. An Eastern shipbuilder who came into the market 
last week for 5600 tons of plates and a lesser tonnage of 
shapes, was able to get a quotation of 4c., Pittsburgh, 
for plates but could not find a mill willing to take the 
shapes at any price. As high as 4c., Pittsburgh, is now 
quoted on shapes, and it is doubtful whether much 
better could be done. 

Rails and Track Supplies—An inquiry is in the 
market for 5000 tons of 45 to 65-lb. rails for shipment 
to the Philippine Islands. The price of steel railroad 
spikes has been advanced by some Eastern makers to 
4c., Pittsburgh, for ™% in. and larger and to 5c., Pitts- 
burgh, for 7/16 and % in. and smaller. Steel track 
bolts have also been advanced to 6c., base, Pittsburgh. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Eastern makers of bolts, 
nuts and rivets and one or two Central Western manu- 
facturers have advanced prices on some items, the new 
discounts being as follows: 


Square head machine bolts with square hot-pressed nuts, 
small, rolled thread, 40, 10 and 5 per cent off list; small, cut 
thread, 40 and 5 per cent off; larger and longer, 30 and 10 
per cent off; carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 40 and 
per cent off; small, cut thread, 30 and 10 per cent off; larger 
and longer, 30 per cent off; lag screws, 50 per cent off; 
square head machine bolts, cold punched c. and t. nuts, 
small, .35 per cent off; large, 25 per cent off. Cold punched 
nuts, blank, are now 2.25c. off list and tapped are 2c. off; 
there is no change in hot pressed nuts; semi-finished nuts 
are advanced, the new discounts being 60 and 5 per cent 
off on 9/16 in. and smaller and on % in. and larger; full 
finished nuts, case hardened, are now quoted at 60 and 5 


per cent off list 

A change has been made in the extras on rivets 
whereby the extra for 100-lb. kegs is now 25c. instead 
of 10c. A Philadelphia manufacturer is in the market 
for 1,000,000 bolts and nuts for shipment at the rate 
of 250,000 a month, beginning in March. 


Bars.—A mill has sold 1000 tons of soft steel bars 
to a jobber for indefinite delivery at 4c., Pittsburgh. 
Steel bars are practically unobtainable from mill for 
early delivery and considerable business is still being 
diverted to bar iron even at the $10 a ton advance on 
the latter, which went into effect a week ago. There 
have been sales of spring steel in lots of a few hundred 
tons at 4.25c. and 4.50c., Pittsburgh. About 2000 tons 
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of reinforcing bars for three concrete bridges will soon 
be required. Bids closed this week on a bridge at Har- 
risburg for the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. An- 
other bridge at Bethlehem, Pa., is up for bids, which 
close Feb. 27, and a concrete bridge will also be built at 
Wilmington, Del. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—Two of the leading 
makers in the Pittsburgh district still adhere to 3.60c., 
base, for cold-finished steel bars and shafting, and 
another quotes 3.90c., but all three are reported to have 
nothing to offer for reasonably early delivery. A 
smaller maker has been selling at 4.50c., Pittsburgh, 
with delivery in about three months. 

Old Material.—Prices of iron and steel scrap, which 
have been rapidly mounting for several weeks, became 
slightly softer last week through a combination of cir- 
cumstances. A contributing factor was. the completion 
of buying by brokers on contracts for delivery of heavy 
melting steel in the Pittsburgh district. Another factor 
was the curtailment of steel and pig iron production 
in the East due to coal and coke shortage, this making 
it appear uncertain as to how soon consumers might 
again be in need of scrap other than the ordinary flow 
of small lots. Added to these factors was the uncer- 
tainty resulting from pessimistic utterances concerning 
the financial situation, the position of foreign exchange 
and predictions of a period of deflation. Some yard 
dealers got slightly panicky and were willing to sell 
at slight concessions, but the change in prices is by no 
means important and affects only a few grades. Some 
grades, in fact, are higher this week than last, notably 
No. 1 railroad wrought. Heavy melting steel and No. 1 
cast are slightly lower. In past years the tendency 
of scrap to move more freely in the spring has nearly 
always resulted in a lowering of prices at that season. 
Some dealers doubt that history will repeat itself this 
year in that respect unless the steel mills can soon 
increase their rate of production. 


We quote for delivery at eastern Pennsylvania consuming 
points as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel...........$26.00 to $26.50 
COGs FMS POPOIINE 6 cvs cc wbee cecns 36.00 to 37.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy, 0.04 an@ 

ME. Nuiedh ceieks cee ivr beaweueus 32.00 to 33.00 
Rae! SE cas namics ein oe wes ad cae 40.00 to 45.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......ccecs 36.00 to 37.00 
eS ra 30.00 to 31.00 
eC a Scie atocae teu an we 21.00 to 22.00 
5s 6 ved ind OS be Fd HES 21.00 to 22.00 
a A.) Oe errr one cre 24.00 to 25.00 
Se ES See eee Naa ee ok 18.50 to 19.50 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

ee ee 19.00 to 20.00 ; 
Mixed borings and _ turnings for 

WEN TOTRMCOS WOO) 6 ii cicces cuacses 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use)....... 21.00 to 22.00 

» 


Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 22.00 to 23.00 
2 


Cast borings (for rolling mills).... 23.50 to 24.50 
Cast borings (for chemical plant)... 25.00to 26.00 
0. 2 OE kiko deere siwnv towers dads Sea oeee 
RaAUroae MBS: BETS. cccccvecciveves 31.00 to 32.00 
BONUO RO 2c ec acd Sanieeakdnces¥ale 31.00 to 32.00 
ResIPORG: WIMIIORRNO 1.100 ose eceeesars 30.00 to 31.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 
and tubes (new specifications).... 25.00 to 26.00 
BOR. CBP ORME £060 a0 at aude ens e208 45.00 to 46.00 
Steel car axles (f.a.s. New York for 
CEPOTE) wcceswectdeabansesawswess 39.00 to 40.00 


Cleveland ‘ 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 10. 

Iron Ore.—A very heavy tonnage of ore was sold 
during the week, following the establishment of new 
prices at the $1 per ton advance over 1919 prices and 
most of the larger consumers have covered for their 
full requirements for the year. Owing to the heavy 
demand for foundry and basic pig iron, the bulk of the 
demand has been for ores for making these grades 
of iron and little Bessemer ore has so far been booked. 
Some of the mining companies have sold nearly all 
their expected production for the season. Eastern 
buyers have come into the market freely and one large 
Eastern consumer has purchased 500,000 tons from one 
ore firm and several other round lots, making a total 
of at least 1,000,000 tons and probably close to 1,500,000 
tons. Consumers are buying about the same amount of 
ore that they did during 1918, when shipments reached 
61,156,732 tons. It is estimated that the shipments 
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the coming season will amount to 55,000,000 to 60,- 
000,000 tons. On Feb. 1 there was 9,661,466 tons of 
ore on Lake Erie docks as compared with 8,633,936 
tons a year ago. Shipments from the docks to the 
furnaces last month were only 430,104 tons as compared 
with 735,094 tons during January last year. Shipments 
have been light the greater part of the winter but ship- 
ping orders have improved recently. However, owing 
to the car shortage, some shippers are able to get only 
50 per cent of the cars needed. 


We quote, delivered, lower Lake ports Old range Bes 
semer, $7.45; old range non-Bessemer, $6.70: Mesaba Bes 
semer, $7.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $6.55 

Pig Iron.—Sales were fairly heavy during the week, 
but inquiry has fallen off somewhat following the heavy 
buying of foundry and malleable iron for the last half 
delivery. One producer sold 50,000 tons during the 
week, but several others are so well filled up that they 
are taking only limited tonnage. Basic iron is very 
active and little is available for the first half. One 
western Pennsylvania melter has taken 17,000 tons of 
basic for the last half, 7000 tons from a Cleveland fur- 
nace on the basis of $40 Valley, and the remainder from 
a nearby producer who took advantage of the greater 
part of the $1.40 freight differential, making the price 
to the seller approximately $41. For delivery during 
the first half, quotations on basic iron have been ad- 
vanced to from $42 to $43 and the sale of 2000 tons 
is reported at the latter prices. The American Steel 
Foundries is inquiring for 10,000 to 15,000 tons of basic 
iron for the last half for its Alliance and Sharon plants, 
but it is expected to purchase considerable in excess 
of that amount. Foundry iron prices are firmer. While 
a Cleveland furnace has not withdrawn its $40 price 
for 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon iron for the last half, 
one Lake furnace has advanced its price to $41 for 
that delivery and sales in small lots have been made 
at $42. For earlier delivery a small lot of foundry 
iron has been bought at $43 for the second quarter. 
Some southern Ohio foundries are asking $43 for the 
last half. We note the sale of 200 tons of malleable 
iron at $42 for early shipment. Two Jackson County 
producers have withdrawn from the market on silvery 
iron, being about sold up for the year and another has 
advanced prices $2.50 per ton on both silvery and 
Bessemer ferrosilicon. This producer is now quoting 
eight per cent silvery at $55 and Bessemer ferrosilicon 
at $64.50 for 10 per cent, $67.50 for 11 per cent, $71.10 
for 12 per cent. We note the sale of 500 tons of ferro- 
manganese at $160 for the last half. 


We quote delivered Cleveland as follows 
1 


IS va for det I oe a bee ere ee $40.40 to $43.40 
Northern No, 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 to 

iP. “nh Chee be8 9 wee 10.50 to 43.40 
Southern foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 $6.25 16.60 
to ae a ita aid iad 39.40 
Ohio s‘lvery, sil. 8 per cent......... 8.40 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace... 45.00 to 46.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A great deal of inquiry 
for finished iron and steel is still coming out for early 
shipment and mills able to make reasonable delivery 
continue to advance prices. The securing of steel 
rather than the price is the main concern of many 
consumers. Plates for early shipment have been ad- 
vanced to 4c. by a Cleveland and also by a Pittsburgh 
district mill, and a considerable tonnage is being booked 
at that price. A western Pennsylvania mill has ad- 
vanced its price on structural material to 4c. and a 
600-ton lot went at that price to a fabricator. It is 
felt that this price is prohibitive for construction work 
requiring a round tonnage of steel. Considerable struc- 
tural work is being figured on and the American Bridge 
Co. has taken 2600 tons for the new sheet mill plant 
of the Otis Steel Co. and the Massillon Bridge & 
Structural Co. 800 tons for the Cleveland plant of the 
Fisher Ohio Body Co., which will also require 3000 
tons for re-inforcing bars. Inquiries include 400 tons 
for thte LaSalle Steel Co. Considerable inquiry is also 
coming out for railroad bridge work. Steel bars are 
almost off the market for early shipment and jobbers’ 
prices are not uniform, depending on the prices they 
have to pay the mills. One mill is offering angles in 
bar sizes at 4c. We note the sales of several hundred 
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tons of cold-rolled steel bars at 4.50c., Pittsburgh. A 
Cleveland mill has advanced sheet prices to 6c. for 
blue annealed and 6.50c. for black. Quotations on gal- 
vanized sheets range from 8.50c. to 9c. for early ship- 
ment. Two Cleveland jobbers have advanced nail prices 
to 4c. 


Coke.—The coke situation shows no improvement 
and many foundries are being compelled td shut down 
a day or two at a time for lack of fuel, due to the car 
shortage. Many consumers are trying to place orders 
to piece out their requirements, but producers, are not 
selling for any delivery. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for bolts and nuts is 
heavy and prices are very firm. Some manufacturers 
have advanced price 10 per cent on bolts and to list on 
hot and cold-pressed nuts in 1% in. and larger sizes. 
Production of small bolts has been curtailed because 
manufacturers are unable to secure wire. Some con- 
sumers are trying to buy for the third quarter or the 
last half, but manufacturers are unwilling to sell that 
far ahead. The minimum prices quoted by Cleveland 
manufacturers on % x 4 in. machine bolts is 50 and 
7% per cent off list, for smaller and shorter rolled 
threads, 40, 10 and 5 per cent for cut threads, and 40 
per cent for larger and longer sizes, and on plow bolts 
40 and 10 per cent off list, for Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and 20 
per cent extra for Nos. 4 to 10. Other prices conform 
to our prices under finished iron and steel, page 510. 


Old Material.—The weakness that developed in the 
local scrap market several days ago is still evident. 
This, undoubtedly, is due to a considerable extent to 
an embargo against shipments to the McKinney Steel 
Co., the largest local consumer. Restrictions of ship- 
ments to other Cleveland mills have been lifted. Fol- 
lowing the recent heavy buying by the mills there is 
little activity, trading being confined mostly to dealers. 

Cast scrap is still very firm and has sold as*high as 
$39 net for a small lot. The sale of 500 tons ship plate 
shearings is reported at $29 at producers’ yard in 
Lorain. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards in Cleveland and 
vicinity as follows: 

Heavy melting steel $26.75 to $27.00 
Steel rails, under 3 ft. 32.00 to 33.00 
Steel rails, rerolling 34.00 to 35.00 
Iron rails 32.00 to 33.00 
Iron car axles 41.00 to 42.00 
Steel car axles ; ban . 86.00 to 37.00 
Low phos. melting scrap 30.600 to 31.00 
Cast borings . oa eane ... 18.50 to 19.00 
Iron and st turnings and drillings. 18.00 to 1840 
Short irnings for blast furnaces . 18.50to 19.00 
Compressed steel ; . 24.00to 25.00 
Railroad wrought 29.00 to 30.00 
Railroad malleable . 32.00to 32.50 
Agricultural malleable 27.00 to 28,00 
Steel axle turnings ; 24.00 to 25.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap 18.50to 19.00 
NO. I < 10.00to 41,00 
No l is! ng . 22.50to 2300 
Drop forge flashing over 10 in 22.00 to 22.25 
Railroad grate bars ‘ . 80.00 to 31.00 
Stove plats 30.00 to 31.00 


New Wire Company Stack 


The American Steel & Wire Co. has asked for an 
appropriation-for the building of a new blast furnace 
at Donora, Pa., to be located beside the present two 
furnaces there, and to furnish metal for the open- 
hearth plant at Donora. This will be a 500-ton stack, 
and its cost, together with ore bridge, ore bins and 
other necessary equipment, will exceed $6000,000. It 
is expected that work on this new stack will be started 
in the near future. 


Takes Over Tank Car Company 


The plant and assets of the Allegheny Steel Tank 
Car Co., Warren, Pa., builder of tank cars, have been 
taken over by the Allegheny Tank Car Co. The new 
corporation will, in addition to the manufacture of tank 
cars, considerably increase its repair department and 
will maintain a tank car line for the purpose of leasing 
cars to such companies as may require this service. 
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British Supplies Inadequate 


Pig Iron High and Scarce—Welsh Tin Plate Out- 
put—Galvanized Sheets Soaring 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 9. 

Pig-iron makers are urging the restriction of ex- 
ports of coke because supplies are insufficient for home 
furnaces. The export demand for pig iron is very 
heavy and export prices are almost anything, the pre- 
mium officially fixed for the Allies being purely nomi- 
nal and up to £12 10s having been paid for Cleveland 
foundry, f.o.b. works. There is not nearly enough iron 
to go around and the output is kept down by the chaos 
in railroad traffic. Buyers are finding great difficulty 
in obtaining anything before the end of March, and 
makers are declining to consider second quarter delivery 
Production is prac- 
tically reserved for home needs. Hematite iron is equal- 
ly stringent, up to 250s being asked for export. 


owing to the uncertain outlook. 


Iron ore prices are soaring, 64s c.i.f., Tees, being 
asked for the best Rubio. 

The tin-plate market is stronger on a fresh advance 
of £5 to £30 for Welsh tin plate bars, which has been 
paid for Demand for tin plates is 
good. The Welsh output last year was 12,386,326 
boxes, against 8,808,272 boxes in 1918. Responsible 
people here believe that the American domestic demand 
this year will prevent any formidable competition with 
Wales. Japan, however, is reselling Welsh tin plate and 
replacing American. Dealers are still offering Ameri- 
can tin plate here, but the price is not attractive. 
Argentina is offering odd sizes of resale tin plate for 
quick shipment. 

The galvanized sheet market is rampant and it is 
impossible to fill more than a fraction of the demand. 
Prices are no bar and big Eastern demands are unfilled, 
especially for Rangoon, Japan, Bangkok specifications. 
As high as £51 works has been freely paid for No. 24 
gage, but makers are unwilling to close anything but 
for small lines. 

The coal production for the week ended Jan. 24 was 
4,851,000 tons, as compared with 4,902,000 tons for the 
week ended Jan. 17. 

We quote per gross ton, except when otherwise 


summer delivery. 


stated, f.o.b. makers’ works, with American equivalents 
figured at $3.38 for £1, as follows: 


{ s d f - d 

Ship plates 22 10 Oto25 10 O $76.05 to $86.19 
Boiler plates 26 10 Oto29 0 O 89.57to 98.02 
Tees ; 20 10 Oto23 O O 69.29to 77.74 
Channels ; .--19 15 Oto22 15 0 66.75to 76.89 
3eams 19 10 0 to 22 10 0 65.91 to 76.05 
Round bars, % to 3 in.22 0 Oto24 10 oO 74.36to 82.81 
Rails. 60 lb ind up i8 15 0to 19 » O 63.37 to 65.06 
Billets 23 0 77.74 
Steel hoops 28 15 O0to29 0 0 97.17to 98.02 
Tin plates : ‘ 070 Oto 0 72 O I11.838to 12.16 
Sheet and tin plate bars 

Welsh ; 23 0 Oto30 O OO 77.74 to 101.40 
Galv. sheets, 24 g 19 0 Oto5l O O 165.62 to 172.38 


Sharp Advances in Pig Iron and Steel — Several 
Important Consolidations 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 19.—Prices of pig iron have 
been advanced, and the new home trade figures are 
182s. 6d. for No. 1, and 175s. for No. 3 Cleveland g.m.b. 
with an additional 5s. for export. A new feature, 
however, in regard to the extra 5s. is that this only 
applies for shipments to France, Italy and Belgium, 
other markets being free. As a consequence 
very soon after the fixing of the prices, 200s. became 
the established minimum for other oversea markets 
than the three countries named, and before long 210s. 
had actually been paid. The advance has not had any 
subduing influence on buyers who seem as keen as ever. 
Makers, being fully booked and having great difficulty 
in increasing production, have had to go cautiously and 
are endeavoring to conserve enough iron to keep the 


foreign 


home trade going. A good demand has been in eyi- 
dence from Scotland, but the car shortage hampers 
delivery. Hematite is not quite so scarce as Cleveland 
iron but in this case also makers are pursuing a con- 
servative policy and offering with reserve. The new 
prices are 220s. for the home trade and 225s. for 
export to France, Italy and Belgium. 

As regards steel the rise in pig iron as well as in 
railroad rates obviously necessitated higher prices for 
steel also, and these have been put up in all directions, 
The advance is generally spoken of as being 25s., but 
this appears to apply only to Northeast Coast makers, 
as in other directions much higher figures seem to have 
been decided upon. For example in Scotland some 
makers have put up their figures as much as £3. In 
any case it appears that the 25s. advance practically 
only applies to those buyers who had already placed 
contracts which were still undelivered, the prices for 
which will be advanced to that extent in cases where 
orders were booked subject to fluctuations. For new 
orders the increase will be still more. The general 
result is that there is a good deal of variation in quota- 
tions mentioned and it is difficult to quote prices with 
any precision. The inquiry both for home and export 
is good. There had been a slight lull since Christmas 
owing to holidays and stock taking. 

It is reported that an important amalgamation of 
Clyde shipbuilding companies is taking place. It ap- 
pears that the Clyde Shipbuilding & Engineering Co. 
and Murdock & Murray, shipbuilders, both of Port 
Glasgow, have been taken over by the Amalgamated 
Industrials, Ltd., of London. Another item of inter- 
est is the announcement by the directors of Guest, 
Keen and Nettlefolds, Ltd., and John Lysaght, Ltd., 
that arrangements have been made whereby the for- 
mer acquires the controlling interest in the latter, and 
that an offer to purchase on similar terms will be made 
to the other ordinary shareholders of the latter com- 
pany. The Guest company is already a very large 
engineering and steel manufacturing firm. The com- 
pany was formed in 1900 to acquire the business of the 
Dowlais Iron Co., Messrs. Guest & Co. and the Patent 
Nut and Bolt Co., while two years later the business 
of Nettlefolds, Ltd., was acquired. A company was 
consequently formed of ironmasters, colliery proprietors 
and manufacturers of steel and iron railroad materials, 
nuts, bolts and wire work in Birmingham and South 
Wales. Some time ago the business of F. W. Cotterill, 
Ltd., of Darlaston, was also taken over. The acquisi- 
tion of John Lysaght, Ltd., will greatly extend its scope 
in every direction. Some months ago the purchase of 
John Lysaght, Ltd., was effected by H. Seymour Berry 
and D. R. Llewellyn, representing a strong financial 
group. The Lysaght firm was founded in 1857. It not 
only manufactures galvanized and black sheet iron but 
iron parts of all kinds for structural purposes, wire 
netting, hollow ware, agricultural goods, etc. Latterly 
it has started on the making of steel and has leased 
iron ore-bearing lands. 

It is now reported that Messrs. Harper Bean, Ltd., 
the £6,000,000 motor trade combine which was recently 
formed, has purchased the National Projectile Factory 
at Dudley. The price is not mentioned but a large 
quantity of the machinery has also been bought. The 
plant with its equipment cost £890,000 and occupies am 
area of 39,000 sq. ft. It is reported that Messrs. 
Sperling & Co., of London, have purchased the Chep- 
stow National Shipyard with the intention of carrying 
out an extended shipbuilding program in connection 
with similar activities in other centers. 


Export Notes 


The South Manchurian Railroad, recently in the mar- 
ket for about 60 miles of 100-lb. rail, is inquiring for 
50 miles of rail. 

Several inu—iries are in the market from China for 
plates, shapes and other shipbuilding material. 

An exporter dealing with French and Belgian mar- 
kets recently shipped two orders of 500 and 750 tons 
of spiegeleisen to Antwerp on the order of a London 
dealer. Inquiries and orders from the European market 
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have dwindled to a few small purchases of immediate 
necessities since the exchange rate recently reached a 
new low mark. 


An export firm recently sold to Japan about 1000 
tons of bars, 1600 tons of structural steel, 1200 tons of 
60-lb. rail and 500 tons of miscellaneous material. Rail 
inquiries and orders from Japan are good and a large 
number of inquiries are in the market for sheets and 
plates. One house has shipped about 300 tons of ship 
plates to Japan within the past week. 


About 1000 tons of spiegeleisen have been sold to 
Holland by a well known exporter and about 500 tons to 
Belgium. Recent sales of spiegeleisen to the export 
trade have been at about a $7 increase. A buyer in 
England has purchased 6000 boxes of tin plate. 

Swedish shipbuilders are in the market for plates 
and other shipbuilding material. 


Will Build Another Weirton Stack 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 10.—The Weirton Steel Co., Weir- 
ton, W. Va., which built and put in operation last sum- 
mer a 600-ton blast furnace, has decided to build an- 
other stack of the same size adjacent to the present fur- 
nace, but active work on the new furnace may not 
start this year, owing to high cost of labor and mate- 
rials and for other reasons. When the new stack is 
built and in operation, the Weirton Steel Co. proposes 
to build two batteries of 60 ovens each for making by- 
product coke and by-products. 

It is figured that these 120 ovens will make enough 
by-product coke to supply the two blast furnaces. At 
present the Weirton Steel Co. is using bee-hive coke in 
its blast furnace at Weirton, which the company is 
making at No. 1 Thompson-Connellsville coke plant in 
the Connellsville region, which it bought about a month 
ago from the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh. 


Industrial Census 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10.—The census of the nation’s 
industries, including manufacturing plants, mines, 
quarries, oil and gas wells, will start March 1. The 
country has been divided into 589 districts for the pur- 
pose of this census, and 1200 men will be needed to 
make the count. There are now about 400,000 manu- 
facturing plants listed by the census bureau. Enumer- 
ation in the various states will be in charge of a force 
of 98 special agents from the Washington office of the 
Census Bureau. In the future the industrial census 
will be taken every two years instead of only at the 
time of the decennial census. 


Minnesota Steel Co.’s Record 


The open-hearth department of the Minnesota Steel 
Co., Duluth, has made a remarkable record for produc- 
tion during the past year. It was erected with a theo- 
retical capacity of 365,000 tons of steel per year, but 
has turned out in 12 months fully 592,000 tons—a truly 
remarkable accomplishment. 

The Minnesota Steel Co. is to begin building imme- 
diately a coal receiving dock at a cost of $1,000,000. 
It has been using the coal dock of the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern Railroad. It is also to complete its belt line 
railroad around the head of the lake, connecting its 
plant with every trunk line that enters that section. 


New Milwaukee Mill 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 10.—The Milwaukee Rolling 
Mill Co. has engaged the Northwestern Bridge & Iron 
Co., this city, as designing and construction engineer 
for a new mill. The structural mill requirement will be 
1500 tons. The Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, will fur- 
nish a 16-mill plant. The Milwaukee Electric 


Crane & Mfg. Co. will furnish two 40-ton cranes with 
10-ton auxiliary hoists and three 10-ton cranes. It is 
reported that the General Steel Co., Milwaukee, will 
provide the sheet bar supply, putting into operation 
the 24-in. blooming mill, idle since Oct. 1. 
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YOUNGSTOWN POLICY 





Annual Meeting of the Sheet & Tube Company— 
Decreased Earnings 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Feb. 10.—The steel strike cost 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. $2,352,202, stock- 
holders were informed to-day at the annual meeting by 
President James A. Campbell, who reported gross 
earnings of $55,354,363 in 1919 as compared with $84,- 
600,000 in 1918. Shipment of 705,254 tons showed a 
big falling off from the year before. 

The company added $2,914,993 to surplus, giving it 
a surplus of $46,614,000. Total assets are $94,685,000. 
The 1919 payroll was $20,084,420. 

“We have advanced our selling prices in line with 
advancing costs, and expect to follow this policy in 
the future,” stated Mr. Campbell, “but the problem 
ahead of us is not an easy one, for the reason that 
there is a wide fluctuation in prices and the tendency 
on the part of the opportunist is to get all that the 
trade will stand. We fear this policy, if pursued to a 
great extent, will soon land us on a plane so high that 
the demand for material will cease on account of ex- 
cess prices asked. Our policy will be to keep our busi- 
ness on an even keel, asking a reasonable profit on 
our output, and while we realize that temporarily this 
will not be as profitable for us as a different course 
might be, we believe that it will be best for your com- 
pany, for the industry, and the country as a whole. 
At the same time, if we can secure ample transporta- 
tion, which is not likely, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the coming year will be a busy one and fairly 
prosperous. 

“Whether this country can finance itself, and the 
world as well, remains to be seen. I am sure that.it can 
only be done by additional production in all lines and by 
economy on the part of the people. In other words, the 
only hope of doing so is out of the savings of the people 
as a whole. I have great faith in the American bankers 
and believe that they will protect the financial situation 
in this country by loaning only our surplus abroad. With 
the present high rate of wages in all lines of endeavor, 
the present high prices of all commodities, a Presiden- 
tial election to be held this year and all the uncertainties 
that usually go with it, this is certainly a time for the 
American people to keep their heads and their houses 
in order.” 

The company’s inventory is $27,426,509; plant ac- 
count is $45,119,624; reserves and depreciation $13,109,- 
102. At its coal mines in Pennsylvania, the company is 
mining 1000 tons a day. Sales of the Continental Supply 
Co., subsidiary, were $25,000,000 last year. 

George D. Cameron, Cleveland, was elected to the 
board, replacing Amasa Stone Mather, deceased, and 
A. E. Adams, Youngstown, was chosen in place of 
Hugh B. Wick, Elyria. 


Government Needs Draftsmen 


The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces that the Government is in need of a large 
number of draftsmen of various kinds. It is stated 
that fully 1000 draftsmen were appointed in the Gov- 
ernment service during the last calendar year. During 
this period of reconstruction technical men are espe- 
cially needed. Besides draftsmen there are openings 
for surveyors and computers, also assistant and asso- 
ciate engineers, electrical, mechanical, civil, chemical 
and ceramic. Further information and application 
blanks may be obtained from the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington. 


Belgium Buys Cars in England 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, Jan. 23.—Belgian railroads 
have placed orders in England for 13,400 freight cars 
of various capacities. The shortage of all kinds of 
metal products is becoming serious, few buyers being 
able to obtain quotations from the producers. The 8-hr. 
day is strongly opposed by employers, who prophesy 
an expensive experience and greatly reduced stocks. 
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IRON. AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Drastic Inroads Have Been Made Recently on 
Market Valuations 
NEW YORK, Feb. 9. 

Drastic inroads have been made recently on market 
valuations of the important iron and industrial stocks. 
For instance, United States Steel has sold 11% points 
below its high price for January, Bethlehem B, 14%; 
Crucible, 29%; Republic Iron & Steel, 21%; American 
Locomotive, 1554; Baldwin, 18; General Motors, 87; 
Pierce-Arrow, 27%; Studebaker, 26%, and so on down 
through the list. As a group, the copper stocks have 
suffered less than any other, the average losses, as 


against the high for January, running about nine 
points. The action of the latter undoubtedly has been 


due to the continued heavy sales of copper metal, 250,- 
000,000 lb. having been disposed of in January, bring- 
ing the combined sales for November, December and 
January up to about 750,000,000 lb. 


In some quarters the decline in the motor shares 
has been largely based, it is believed, on the inability 
of the manufacturers to secure raw materials and 
freight cars to ship their finished product. The weak- 
ness of General Electric is believed to be due in part 
to the fact that the corporation is to issue a large 
amount of new securities. Other reasons are ascribed 
for the action of various other classes of stocks. 

-_ 

But the general course of the market appears to 
be based primarily on the recent action of foreign 
exchange rates. For a long period new low rates of 
exchange on England, France, Italy and other Euro- 
pean countries as well as Canada, have been estab- 
lished. With each succeeding new low record has 
grown the fear that our export business must be vir- 
tually eliminated. In financial circles it has been 
figured that with exports prohibited by exchange rates, 
raw products and manufactured goods finding no out- 
let, will have to move toward lower level values as the 
domestic consumption and production grow more nearly 


. equal. 


With the falling exchange rates has come a domestic 
money tension, which has resulted in excessive loaning 
rates, which have made it extremely unprofitable to 
hold securities on margin, and have brought about 
active liquidation from certain quarters. 

Basic industrial conditions have not changed, how- 
ever. There remains a serious shortage of steel and 
steel products, and prices for them are advancing in- 
stead of declining with stock market valuations. Coal 
is no cheaper, and there is a decidedly more hopeful 
feeling regarding the outlook for the enactment of 
legislation favorable to the railroads. Because of basic 
industrial conditions, there has been excellent buying 
of securities on the down grade, which indicates that 
strong financial interests have faith in the future. 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial 
stocks from Tuesday of last week to Wednesday of this 
week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm. com.. 41%- 46 Int. Har. com.....116%-122% 
Am. Can com..... 4514- 51 a a ee -113% 
Ais. Cam Pf..ossie 95 - 97% Lackaw. Steel..... 73 - 81% 
Am. Cr. & F. cm.126%-134% Lake Sup. Corp... 17%4- 20 
Am. Cr. & F. pf..114%-116% Midvale Steel..... 145 - 47% 
Am. Loco. com... 88%- 941% Nat.-Acme ....... 36%4- 37% 
Am. Loco. pf..... — -106 Nat. E. & St. cm. 70 - 78% 
Am. Ship com..... 104 -110 N. Y. Air Brake... 98 -105 
Am. Stl. Fdr. cm. 39%- 43% Nova Scotia Stl... 53 - 66 


Am. Stl. Fdr. pf.. 92 - 92% 
Bald. Loco. com. .106%-112% 


Pressed Stl. com.. 8914- 96 
Ry. Stl. Spg. com. 90%- 95% 


Bald. Loco. pf.... 995-100 Ry. Stl. Spg. pf...103%4-104 
Beth. Stl. com.... 85 - 88 Replogle Steel..... 40 - 41 
Beth. Stl. Cl. B... 87%- 92% Republic com..... 10244 -108 
Beth. Steel, 8 per Republic, pf....... 101-1035, 
a Seer 110%-113% gt. Serres 68%- 73 
Case, J. 1., pf..... 97%= 88 Pe i iivws eu kse — - 90 
Central Fdry. pf.. - 45 Superior Steel..... 444%4- 46% 
Chic. Pneu. Tool... 85 - 90 Transue-Williams. 5414- 60 
Colo. FUael...scccee 387%- 39 U. S. Alloy Steel.. 43 - 48 
Cruc. Steel com...204 -216 U. S. Pipe com... 16 - 19% 
Cruc. Stee] pf..... 98 - 991% U. & Bip pe... 44 + 45 
Deere & Co. pf.... — -101 U. S. Steel com... 96%-102% 
Gen. Electric..... 153 -164 U. S. Steel pf....110%-113 
Gt. No. Ore. Cert. 35%- 37% Vanadium Steel... 45 - 50 
Gulf States Steel. 62%- 71% Va. I. C. & Coke. — - 83 


Gulf St. Stl. ist pf. - 92% Westingh. Elec... 49%- 52% 
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American Steel Foundries Report 


The 1919 report of the American Steel Foundries 
shows a surplus after all charges and Federal taxes 
of $4,210,634, which, after allowing for 3% per cent 
preferred dividends for the six months, is equal to 
$7.55 a share on the corporation’s $17,184,000 common 
stock, as contrasted with $15.68 earned on the common 
stock in 1918. 

The corporation during past years has devoted its 
attention almost exclusively to the production of rail- 
road equipment, which caused sharp fluctuations in 
profits year to year. To stabilize its business, the 
company in 1919 took over the Griffin Wheel Co. An- 
other new venture for Steel Foundries is the manu- 
facture of automobile disk wheels. 

A special meeting of the stockholders has been 
called for March 18, the same day as the annual meet- 
ing, for the purpose of authorizing an increase in the 
common stock from 515,520 to 750,000 shares. 


Midvale Steel Co. Earnings 


The report of the Midvale Steel Co. for the quarter 
ending Dec. 31, last, shows net earnings for that period, 
after providing for all taxes, of $5,654,086, as com- 
pared with $8,456,670 for the corresponding period in 
1918, a decrease of $2,802,684. The company’s interest 
charges amounted to $779,182, as against $869,824 for 
the quarter ended Dec. 31, 1918, the saving thereby 
being $90,642. 

For depreciation, etc., the company wrote off $1,592,- 
309, as against $2,562,849 for the corresponding period 
during the previous year, a decrease of $970,540. The 
net profits for the last quarter of 1919, therefore, 
amounted to $3,282,595, as contrasted with $5,023,997 
for the three months ending Dec. 31, 1918, a decrease 
of $1,741,402. 


General Motors Earnings 


The income account of the General Motors Corpo- 
ration for the nine months ending Sept. 30 last, shows 
net profits, after Federal taxes, of $15,314,476, as com- 
pared with $13,579,019 for the quarter ending June 30, 
1919, and $17,615,145 for the previous three months. 
This showing in the face of a shortage of coal and the 
curtailment of steel production is encouraging. 

The company has set aside large amounts for 
carrying into effect the program of increased produc- 
tion in 1920. Approximately $7,500,000 will be spent 
for new factory buildings and extensions to the Buick 
plant, Flint, Mich., production at which is expected to 
reach 750 cars daily by spring. 


Dividends 


The Bethlehem Steel Co., quarterly, 1% per cent on the 
common A and B, 2 per cent on the 8 per cent preferred 
and 1% per cent on the 7 per cent preferred, all payable 
April 1. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., quarterly, % per cent on 
the common and 2 per cent on the preferred, payable Feb. 20. 

The Eastern Steel Co., quarterly, 2% per cent on the 
common in Liberty Loan bonds, payable April 15, and 1% 
per cent on the first and second preferred, payable March 15. 

The Inland Steel Co., quarterly, 2 per cent, payable 
March 2. 

The International Harvester Co., quarterly, 1% per cent 
on the preferred, payable March 1. 

The Lima Locomotive Works, 1% per cent on the pre- 
ferred, payable Feb. 11. 

The Pressed Steel Car Co., quarterly, 2 per cent on the 
common, payable March 10, and 1% per cent on the pre- 
ferred, payable March 2. 

The Savage Arms Corporation, quarterly, 1% per cent 
on the common, payable March 15, extra 5 per cent on the 
common, payable April 30; 1% per cent on the first pre- 
ferred and 1% per cent on the second preferred, payable 
Mareh 15. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., quarterly, 2 per cent 
and extra 2 per cent on the common, and 1% per cent on the 
preferred, all payable Feb. 10. 4 

The United States Steel Corporation, quarterly, 14 per 
cent on the common, payable March 28, and 1% per cent on 
the preferred, payable Feb, 28. 

The Dominion Steel Corporation, quarterly, 1% per cent 
on the preferred, payable Feb, 1. 

The Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., quarterly, 1% per 
cent on the preferred, payable Feb. 2. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., quarterly, 2 per cent, 
payable Jan. 26. 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
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Copper, 
New York Lead Spelter 
————_-—,, Tin, ——— - AW 

Electro- New New St New St 

Keb Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
¢ . 19.50 19.25 56.75 8.75 8.45 9.20 8 SF 
b Sig tees 19.25 19.12% 57.00 8.75 8.45 1.00 8.65 
6 .19.25  19.12%% 57.75 = 8.75 8.45 8.95 8.60 
7 19.25 19.00 eeen 8.75 8.50 S.90 8.55 
’ 19.25 19.00 58.00 8.75 8.50 8.90 8.55 
RG ck wees 19.25 19.00 58.25 8.75 8.50 9.00 8.65 


NEw YORK, Feb. 10. 

An easier tone has developed in several of the mar- 
kets and demand has been light in nearly all of them. 
Of course a predominating factor is still the value of 
foreign exchange. Buying of copper is extremely light 
and prices have eased off. Tin quotations have fallen 
with the decline in foreign exchange to fairly low lev- 
els and buying has been very light. The tone of the 
lead market is strong and prices are very firm. The 
foreign situation has had its influence on the zinc mar- 
ket in which demand is fair but prices have declined. 
Antimony is strong and higher. 


New York 


Copper.—The tendency among copper consumers has 
been to hold off, pending the adjustment of present 
conditions here and abroad. The leading producers are 
quoting electrolytic copper for early delivery at 19c. 
to 19.25¢c., with Lake at 19.25c. to 19.50c. In the out- 
side market it is possible to buy electrolytic copper in 
carload lots and in quantities up to 500 tons at around 
18.75c. New York, but the amount available is not be- 
lieved to be plentiful. Of course it has been impossible 
to do any export business because of the low and 
erratic values of exchange on a!! foreign countries. 
We quote electrolytic copper for early delivery at 19c., 
New York, and Lake at 19.25c. 

Tin.—On Feb. 4 the pound sterling fell to the low- 
est value in American dollars on record and as a con- 
sequence spot Straits also declined to 56.75c., New 
York. The foreign exchange situation has been the 
ruling factor in this market as in the weeks past. Since 
that date exchange values have stiffened and so have 
the prices of spot Straits tin until to-day this is quoted 
at 58.25c., New York, or nearly back to the value a 
week ago. The market as a whole has been quiet and 
sales of spot tin have been light. At the low level last 
week about 200 tons was disposed of. As to future 
shipments it is difficult for dealers to fix quotations 
on account of fluctuations in exchange and therefore 
business is difficult, although some was done yesterday. 
It is understood that this: future shipment business 
was consummated at about 59c. early in the day, with 
about 59.75c. asked at the close. The London market 
is again higher and spot Straits is quoted to-day at 
£395 10s. per ton, as compared with £386 5s. a week 
ago. Arrivals of tin thus far this month have been 
650 tons and the quantity afloat is reported at 7150 tons. 


Lead.—The American Smelting & Refining Co. on 
Saturday advanced its price 4c. per Ib. to 8.50c., St. 
Louis and 8.75c., New York, bringing it to the same 
level as the outside market which has stood at these 
values for some weeks. Demand is fair and prices are 
very firm. It is the opinion of some that, while pro- 
duction is improving, consumption is increasing faster 
than the output and that therefore higher prices are 
more likely than lower in the next few weeks. Most 
producers are practically sold up for February. 


Zine.—The fluctuations in foreign exchange have had 
their effect on this market, but not to the same extent 
as upon the tin market. Prices have declined nearly 
1c. per lb. since last week but to-day they were a lit- 
tle firmer, partly because of a considerably better in- 
quiry from domestic consumers, particularly galvan- 
izers. Some of the latter are reported to be interested 
in deliveries as far ahead as April or May. Partly 
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because of the heavy sales for foreign account some 


weeks ago and partly because of the exchange situa- ° 


tion there is scarcely any business for export. We 
quote prime Western for early delivery at around 8.65c., 
St. Louis, or 9c., New York, with second quarter busi- 
ness obtainable as low as 8.50c., St. Louis, or 8.85c., 
New York, although some producers would not sell 
below 8.65c. to 8.70c., St. Louis. 

Antimony.—The market is active and higher. 
Wholesale lots for early delivery are quoted at 11.50c., 
New York, duty paid. 

Aluminum.—The market is unchanged at 31.50c. to 
32.50c., New York, for wholesale lots for early delivery 
for virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure. 

Old Metals.—The market is quiet. 
prices are reported as follows: 


Dealers’ selling 


Cents per Ib. 

. 19.00 
18.00 

-- 16.50 

. 14,00 
10.00 


Copper, heavy and crucible... 
Copper, heavy and wire. 
Copper, light and bottoms 
Brass, heavy eedwen 
Brass, light beac cmde 4ekbeetiena 
Heavy machine composition........... : ; 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings............. 12.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings... . 

Lead, heavy siwand 

Lead, tea on , Pp a AEG ogee 5.50 
Zine . 75 


Chicago 


Fes. 10.—Copper, tin and spelter have been ad- 
versely affected by the decline in foreign exchange. 
In the case of tin, the price has declined because of the 
shrinkage of the pound sterling, whereas spelter and 
copper have weakened because export shipments have 
been held up and forced on the domestic market. Lead 
is the only metal which has advanced, its strength be- 
ing attributed to scarcity. Antimony is firm at the com- 
paratively high price of 12.50c. and has moved in fair 
quantity at that figure. In the old metals there have 
been few changes, although some grades have reflected 
the declines in new material and lead pipe has advanced. 
We quote Lake copper 19.50c. for carloads, tin 59c., 
lead 8.50c. to 8.62%c., spelter 8.90c., and antimony 
12.50c. On old metals we quote copper wires, crucible 
shanes, 16.50c.; copper clips, 16.25c.; copper bottoms, 
15¢c.; red brass, 16.50c.; yellow brass, 12c.; lead pipe, 
6.75¢.; zine, 6.25¢.; pewter, No. 1, 37.50c.; tinfoil, 40c., 
and block tin, 52.50c., all these being buying prices 
for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


Fes. 9.—The non-ferrous markets have been strong, 
with lead in car lots quoted at 8.37%c. and spelter at 
8.624%c. In less than car lots, lead is quotable at 9c.; 
spelter, 9.50c.; tin, 65c.; copper, 20.50c.; antimony, 15c. 
In the Joplin district ores have been stronger, with 
zine blende selling at $57 and better per ton, basis 60 
per cent; calamine, $35 to $38 per ton, basis 40 per 
cent, and lead ore, $100 per ton, basis 80 per cent. 
On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote dealers’ buying 
prices as follows: Light brass, 8¢.; heavy yellow brass, 
10c.; heavy red brass, 15c.; light copper, 13c.; heavy 
copper and copper wire, 16c.; zinc, 5¢.; lead, 5c.; tea 
lead, 3c.; tinfoil, 43c.; pewter, 35¢c.; aluminum, 22c. 


At the annual stockholders and directors’ meeting 
of the American Metallurgical Corporation, Franklin 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, the following officers and 
directors were elected to serve during the coming year: 
President, F. J. Ryan; vice-president, S. R. Vander- 
beck; treasurer, W. L. Taylor; assistant treasurer, 
J. L. Hawley; secretary, S. H. Ourbacker. The most 
notable changes are the ascendence of Mr. Ryan to 
the position of president and the selection of Winslow 
L. Taylor as treasurer. Mr Taylor is a newcomer 
into the company. He is also the president of Winslow 
L. Taylor & Co., a large banking house of Philadelphia. 
During the last 60 days the corporation has increased 
its capital from $50,000 to $200,000. This is the third 
increase in capital in a little over two years and is a 
general indication of the increase in growth both of 
the individual corporation and the industry that it 
represents. It is a specialist in all electro-metallurgi- 
cal and electro-thermic problems. 
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(Prices quoted below represent as closely as they can be given those charged by mills to their regular trade 
for indefinite shipment. Owing to practical famine in supply of finished steel products and the heavy demand 
existing, tenders of new business are being made to the mills by jobbers and consumers at higher prices than 
those quoted below, but as a rule the mills are turning this offered business away.) 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
steel products, including wrought iron and steel pipe, 
with revisions effective Jan. 1, 1920, in carloads, to 
points named, per 100 lb., are as follows: New York, 
27c.; Philadelphia, 25c.; Boston, 294¢c.; Buffalo, 21c.; 
Cleveland, 1lic.; Cincinnati, 23c.; Indianapolis, 25c.; 
Chicago, 27c.; St. Louis, 34c.; Kansas City, 59c.; St. 
Paul, 49.54%c.; Denver, 99c.; Omaha, 59c.; minimum 
carload 80,000 lb. to four last named points; New Or- 
leans, 38.5¢c.; Birmingham, 57.5c.; Pacific Coast, $1.25; 
minimum carload, 80,000 lb. To the Pacific Coast the 
rate on steel bars and structural steel is $1.315, mini- 
mum carload 40,000 lb.; and $1.25, minimum carload 
50,000 lb. On wrought iron and steel pipe the rate 
from Pittsburgh to Kansas City is 50c. per 100 lb., 
minimum carload 46,000 lb.; to Omaha, 50c., minimum 
carload 46,000 lb.; St. Paul and Minneapolis, 49.5c.; 
minimum carload 46,000 lb.; Denver, 99c., minimum car- 
load 46,000 lb. Jacksonville, Fla., all rail, car lots, 
41.5¢.; less, 59c.; rail and water, car lots, 34.5c.; less, 
46.5c. A 3 per cent transportation tax applies. On iron 
and steel items not noted above rates vary somewhat 
and are given in detail in the regular railroad tariffs. 


Structural Material 


I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 
in., On one or both legs, 4 in. thick and over, and zees 


structural size, 2.45c. to 2.70 


Wire Products 


Wire nails, $3.25 to $4.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. 
and longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking 
an advance over this price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., 


$2.00. Bright basic wire, $3 to $3.50 per 100 lb.; annealed 
fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $3 to $3.50; galvanized wire, $3.70 to 
$3.95 galvanized barbed wire and fence staples, $4.10 to 
$4.45; painted barbed wire, $3.40 to $3.75; polished fence 
Staples, 33.40 to $4.50; cement-coated nails, per count keg, 
2.55 to $3.75; these prices being subject to the usual ad- 
vances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
added to point of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent 


off for cash in 10 days Discounts on woven-wire fencing 
are 60 per cent off list for carload lots, 59 per cent for 1000 
rod lots, and 58 per cent off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 


Large structural and ship rivets. nin $4.15 base 
eres boller FivwO@tB....<scccess Sh a eae ard ore 

Small rivets, 44 in., 5/16 in. and 7/16 in. diameter, 
»0 per cent off list 


Machine bolts, hp. nuts, % in. x 4 in 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads.50 and 10 per cent off list 
Tn? SN. "\ oa ia stevens Geen ..00 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes...... ..40 and 50 per cent off list 


Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, 3% in. x 4 in 
Smaller and _ shorter. = 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer Reis = .....00 and 5 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, *% in. x 6 in 


Smaller and shorter, rolled threads.45 and 5 per cent off list 


I 
Cut threads ‘ di Sotelo reves ade ; 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes 30 and 10 per cent off list 
Lag bolts 5 a atta ia achie me OAR .00 and 10 per cent off list 
"low bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3....... .....00 per cent off list 
Erow bDoits, Nos. 4 16 16........02. .90 plus 20 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. blank... . ...2.50c. per lb. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. blank..... ; 2.50c, per lb. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. tapped.. ae 2.25c. per lb. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. tapped ; 2.25c. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank ».50c, per lb. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped 2.25c. per lb. off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts 
s in. and larger 65 per cent off list 
9/16 in. and smaller 70 and 10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages .. 75-10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk ; ..+..t0-10-2%%4 per cent off list 
Tire bolts ..60-10 per cent off list 


The above discounts are from Nov. 1, 1919 
All prices carry standard extras, Pittsburgh basis 


Wire Rods 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
sumers, $52 to $65 chain rods. $65 to $70: screw rivet and 
bolt rods and other rods of that character, $65 to $70. Prices 
on high carbon rods are irregulat They range from $75 to 


$100, depending on carbons 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


Railroad spikes, 4% to 9/16 in. and larger, $3.60 per 100 


lb. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each or more: spikes, % in. 
and 7/16 in. $4.25; 5/16 in., $5; track bolts, $4.90 to $5. 
Boat and barge spikes, $4.25 per 100 Ib. in carload lots of 
200 kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh Tie plates, $3 to $4 per 
100 lb 


Terne Plates 

Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coating, 200 Ib., 
$13.89 per package; 8-lb. coating, I, C., $14.10; 12-lb. cvuat- 
ing. I. C., $15.80; 15-lb. coating, I. C., $16.80; 20-lb. coating, 
I. C., $18:05; 25-lb. coating, I. C., $19.30; 30-lb.' coating, 
I. C., $20.30; 35-lb. coating, 1. C., $21.30; 40-lb. coating, I. C., 
$22.30 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 
point of delivery. 

Iron and Steel Bars 

Steel bars at 2.35c. to 3.00c. from mill. Common bar iron, 

4.00c 


Wrought Pipe 
The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on 
the Pittsburgh basing card: 


Butt Weld 


Steel | Iron 

Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
1, %& and %... 47 20% ae. POE Ai aes 1 +25 
i Cea e eek ene ne 51 36% , Sree re rere 25% + 1% 
PP eee 54 41, ah. weenie ees: 6e 29% ll 
% to 1% ee eeee 34% 18% 
BS ONG Se evecvcs 3344 17% 
Lap Weld 

eben Sainte ecules 47 34% BAe. -asenbeeaeeee ss 241% 9% 
ee See 50 3714 Lae. cy ene wade, Re: eee 
7 to 12 < ket as ae 3314 a. wench 4 ¥oe 28% 14% 
Se DOE 26. 045-0 37% Bae. OO Biases ees 30% 17% 
EO wtd hecehaaee 35 . 2, ae Ben a sé egceee 27% 14% 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

k, %& and %&... 43 25% a ‘aaah ee eeke +7 +40 

 ‘p2evasnnee net 48 35% Mh os Neda se age el 23% 6% 
me SO) Behviewcus 52 39% ere ee ee 2814 15% 
7 OO Si ccdaKoenn 53 40% Te 06 LMBivcesess 34% 19% 
2 and 256...-e0% 34 Wy 19% 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Bw dhe ce ee 45 33% Ce. dag pace Os oko 21% 6% 
i eh 2 Se eee 48 36% ee ee ere 27% 13% 
ee SO Sinckacceae 47 35% B. 66 6.06k0b 08 Sr 08 2914 16% 
oS Baca enavaus 13 29% 2% SO Giccsveen 31% 19% 
ae Se. | Rea aeeane os 38 24% ee 301%, 18% 
2 OO Rise ieee nwe 22% 10% 
9 to Bevviese va 17 ly 514 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts, which are subject to the 
usual variations in weight of 5 per cent. 

On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discounts 
for less than carload lots to jobbers have been seven (7) 
points lower (higher price) than carload lots and on butt 
and lap weld galvanized iron pipes have been nine (9) points 
lower (higher price) 


Boiler Tubes 
The following are the prices for carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
ie) ee Pee 40% 1% and 1% in....... +20 
S¥% £0 BMH Mi sveccvens 30 be 3 BG 26 Mii cc ewse +10 
Ba Mk baw awareness «eats 24 2%, and 2% in..... + 1 
So OO 2 Ma sct senna’ 19%, S On: So Mhsccsses lh 

31%, 4 and 4% in. 8 


Standard Commercial Seamless—Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 
Per Net Ton 


Be i ca dks tarde nee $327 ee ER Sa sanseereseee $207 
cae OR, coed theese eee wes 267 ee Se eer 177 
Se aera ror ey eo: 257 SE £6 SE Wks cwncicwnse 167 
ce ere rere rr ce 207 oh -sceaa ae eed es BOER 187 

Ce Se eer eT 207 


These prices do not apply to special specifications for lo- 
comotive tubes nor to special specifications for tubes for the 
Navy Department, which will be subject to special negotia- 


tions. 
Sheets 

Prices of the Steel Corporation for mill shipments on 
sheets of United States standard gage in carloads and larger 
lots for indefinite delivery are given in the left-hand column. 
or reasonably prompt delivery, mills have no trouble in get- 
ting prices quoted in the right-hand column, or even higher 
prices 

Blue Annealed—Bessemer 
Cents per Ib 






Nos. 8 ad DOaVIOl. «ois oc cvvveivcdcces 3.50 to 4.00 
Nos. 9 and 10 (BARB). csccossevissecne 3.55 to 4.05 
No eS Se i Sard Kd SR a re ee ee 60 to 4.10 
No Ee GD BGs cick ces ewt secs tseonveds 3 65 to 4.15 
Nos. 15 and 16 i's Calb ed Ee oe GEO ae 3.75 to 4.25 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled—Bessemer 
Nae: $F 80 Bas xcs cicbs svete baetaaes 4.15 to 4.65 
i > a SS | Seer er rrr rere Ts ty 4.20 to 4.7¢ 
PeOe,. BO. MD BGs. 6 ne ote ce tees nw eoced bun 4.25 to 4.75 
.. ae sheath oneh'sa ckde Chee hnaed arenes 4.30 to 4.80 
is: ee: ROR oc KS > ba ee EN ERO A eS 4.35 to 4.85 
PO. TEP ods seca wecneh sae e eae hee Ue Se Ss08 4.45 to 4.95 
Pe “Oe av else cata dae alee Onn etmaks ear ee 4.55 to 5.05 
Galvanized, Black Sheet Gage Bessemer 
Mos. 16 BME ERs 6.0.06 Os sic gesnewn 4.70 to 5.20 
Oe. Fe Oe Beusiconcasat ach eee snees 4.80 to 5.30 
ee. “20: ME (es so x Cees Vode aS ieeeeeen 4.95 to 5.45 
POR. 2s, OO Bes oo ss dk nee hake 0% .-- 5.10 to 5.60 
OK. Se OS BS ec ri rece ee eew agen ea ager's 5.25 to 5.75 
POG. 2 OME BSc. vv civic Kk vhes ce esdesecus 5.40 to 5.90 
Bl aAesewéi aecdée enka kd s se keneiae 5.55 to 6.05 
Ma. 20 CRG a ice ae sca toes Paes aes bo% 5.70 to 6.20 
PEO. Be ccd ee CNP tilde > dawn aeess 5.95 to 6.45 
PO, “OO - cued nant 66n6.0 chee Kk 06 4et eRe WES 6.20 to 6.70 
Tin-Mill Black Plate—Bessemer 
be ke Are are ee 4.15 to 4.65 
Nae: BIAS Bhs wh chats so dwns covincyeeet 4.20 to 4.70 
eS Re ee or re eee 4.25 to 4.75 
ae ky ee ee ee rr eae 4.30 to 4.80 
6; (SE RMSE L s i visie «cerdution eves ene k¥s 4.35 to 4.85 
Pe ee 5 a Se se One Ae ee ee re 4.40 to 4.90 
ek "ER Cea eet aces ane hiae nb ae aba 4.40 to 4.90 
EGR. SOM, OIE Bhs kha ct ic tasesesciskiee 4.45 to 4.95 
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James A. Green, president Matthew Addy Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has been appointed a member of the com- 
mittee on method of handling trade acceptances, a 
joint committee of the American Bankers’ Association 
and the American Acceptance Council. The committee 
is to make a study on the general subject of handling 
trade acceptances in both banks and business houses. 
H. K. Dexter, assistant treasurer Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is also a member of the 
committee. 

J. Doane, Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass., 
has severed his connections with that organization to 
engage in business for himself in Springfield. He will 
give special attention to grinding machines. 

Homer L. Ferguson, Newport News Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co., addressed about 1000 members of the 
,oston Chamber of Commerce and guests at a luncheon 
at the Copley-Plaza, Feb. 3, his subject being “The 
Future of Industrial Employment.” 

Harry L. Rownd, vice-president of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has been appointed 
chairman @f the executive committee of a canal board 
of fifty-seven members formed in that city to further 
the Oh’o River-Lake Erie Canal project in the district 
between Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Prominent steel 
makers are represented on the committee, which pro- 
poses to conduct a comprehensive campaign for the 
project. 

George I. Rockwood, Rockwood Sprinkler Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has given $50,000 for the endowment fund 
of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

Charles F. Brooker has been made chairman of the 
board of directors of the American Brass Co. John A. 
Coe succeeds Mr. Brooker as president. John P. Elton 
is vice-president of the board and first vice-president. 
Clifford F. Hollister becomes treasurer and Edmund H. 
Yates, secretary. F. E. Weaver is vice-president, in 
charge of sales, at Waterbury, Conn. 

The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., has 
just made the following promotions: George A. Shep- 
ard, plant engineer of Plant C, has become plant engi- 
neer for the Meriden division; Paul D., Baldwin, office 
manager at Plant C, has received the corresponding 
position in Plant D, Meriden; C. C. Stevens becomes 
chief draftsman of the mechanical department at Plant 
A; S. E. Stockwell has been promoted from superin- 
tendent to division manager of Plant C. 


W. H. Lemont has been appointed safety director 
of the plants of the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., with offices at Benwood. 


A. M. Moreland, H. G. Parker and William H. 
Scanlon, formerly with the Iron Trade Products Co., 
Pittsburgh, have organized a new company under the 
firm name of A. M. Moreland & Co., with offices in the 
Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh. The new concern will deal 
in pig iron, steel, alloys and fuels. 

A. R. Petterson, formerly with the engineering de- 
partment of the Osgood Bradley Car Co., Worcester, 
Mass., is now acting as chief engineer and director of 
production for the Allen Spindle Corporation, Boston. 
Previous to his connection with the Bradley company, 
Mr. Petterson was president and general manager of 
the Petterson Engineering & Mfg. Co., designer and 
builder of special machinery, tools and jigs. 


Fred E. Tasker has resumed his patent law practice, 
after an interruption of several months due to the war. 
His offices are in St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New 
York. 

Joseph A. Williams, Fore River plant, Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd., has resigned to accept 
a position with the New York Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Williams is an industrial engineer. 


Benjamin Talbot, Cargo Fleet Iron Co., Middles- 
brough, England, accompanied by John E. James, 
general works manager of the company, has arrived 
in this country for a visit to various steel plants. 
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H. G. Stephens, Eastern manager Republic Creo- 
soting Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has resigned to accept 
an executive position with the Alignum Co. N. Rock- 
well, representative of the Republic company in De- 
troit, has been promoted to this position and has had 
charge of the Eastern office in Philadelphia since Feb. 1. 
E. G. Day, Buffalo, now has charge of the Detroit office 
vice N. Rockwell. E. E. Bolte has been appointed man- 
ager of the Chicago office in place of Mr. Eifel, who 
resigned 


Hjalmar E. Skouger has returned to private practice 
as consulting industrial engineer, having recently sev- 
ered his connection with Guggenheim Brothers, Chile 
Exploration Co. and Braden Copper Co., for whom he 
was designing engineer for the past seven years. 


Thomas N. Mehan, for the past eight years with 
the Electric Appliance Co., has joined the sales organ- 
ization of Paul W. Koch & Co., Chicago, distributers 
of the “Jiffy” adjustable cutter, “Jiffy” speed punch, 
and other specialties. 


Luther A. Davis has joined the Pressed Steel Co., 
Cleveland, having been formerly production superin- 
tendent of the Standard Screw Co., Corry, Pa. 


L. H. Miller, formerly designing engineer with the 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., Barberton, Ohio, has become 
mechanical engineer with the Cromwell Steel Co., Lo- 
rain, Ohio. 


W. D. Hemmerly, formerly with the Acme Wire 
Co., New Haven, Conn., has joined the Thompson & 
Lichtner Co., Boston, as consulting engineer in indus- 
trial management and construction. 


Walter B. Eichleay was recently elected president 
of the Monongahela Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh. He 
is also secretary and treasurer of the John Eichleay, 
Jr. Co., Pittsburgh, steel fabricator. 


Thomas J. Fitzgerald, formerly chief engineer Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co., Eddystone Rifle Plant, 
Eddystone, Pa., has become vice-president and works 
manager of the Sturdi-Truck Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass 


John J. Eyre has become designing engineer with 
the Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass. He 
was factory engineer with the Sturtevant Aeroplane 
Co., Boston. 


Upon the expiration of his term as president of 
the United Engineering Society, Charles Frederick 
Rand was presented framed resolutions appreciative 
of his accomplishments by the Council of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. He has been mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the United Engineering 
Society for six years, the first two as a representative 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, and 
the last four in the presidential chair. Mr. Rand is 
widely known as a mining engineer. In 1913 he was 
decorated by the King of Spain for his mining accom- 
plishments in that country. That year he was presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. 


The Phoenix Iron Works Co., Meadville, Pa., an- 
nounces the appointment of K. B. Thorndike as sales 
engineer, in charge of its New York office, Fifth Ave- 
nue Building; also the opening of its Boston office in 
the Old South Building, with Paul C. Rodgers, district 
sales manager, in charge. 


E. R. Kenner, formerly district manager in the 
South and Southwest for the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Co., Cleveland, has been changed to the home office to 
assist H. P. Glidden, engineering sales manager. 


W. C. Reitz, secretary and treasurer Pittsburgh 
Steel Products Co., has been appointed a member of 
the Lake Erie & Ohio Canal Board of Pennsylvania, to 
succeed W. U. Follansbee of Follansbee Brothers Co. 
of Pittsburgh, who resigned recently. 


William R. Gummere, who for several years repre- 
sented the Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
in Cleveland, has again become affiliated with that com- 
pany. Mr. Gummere will be connected with the Pitts- 
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burgh branch, which is under the management of 
Harry F. Finney. 

E. H. Peabody, marine department Babock & Wil- 
cox Co., New York, has resigned to take up independ- 
ently the development of fuel oil. 

Harry Z. Bixler has resigned as chief engineer of 
the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, to become 
identified with a new development in the pudding 
process which is to be tried out in the Mahoning Val- 
ley. He was formerly chief engineer for the Youngs- 
town Steel Co. W. H. Ramage, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Brier Hill company, succeeds Mr. Bixler. 
The latter was presented a gold watch by members of 
his engineering staff. 


W. P. Snyder, Sr., chairman Shenango Furnace Co., 
Pittsburgh, has gone to Palm Beach, Fla., for the 


winter. 

W. A. Thomas, former president Brier Hill Steel 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio, left for California last week 
for an extended visit. 

Herbert DuPuy, formerly chairman of the Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh, who resigned some 
months ago on account of ill health, is recuperating at 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

A. S. Winter, formerly advertising and sales man- 
ager for the William Powell Co., has joined the sales 
force of the Fairbanks Co., Pittsburgh, and will repre- 
sent it in southern Ohio. 

S. H. Yahres, for 13 years connected with Mackin- 
tosh, Hemphill] & Co., Pittsburgh, builders of engines, 
rolling mill and steel works equipment, and for eight 
years the secretary of that concern, has resigned 
effective Feb. 1, and about Feb. 20 will leave for 
Los Angeles, Cal., to remain for some time on account 
of his wife’s health. He was given a farewell dinner 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Thursday evening, 
Jan. 29, at which officials, heads of operating depart- 
ments and employees of the company to the number of 
nearly 100 were present. E. H. Haslam of the concern 
acted as toastmaster, and Mr. Yahres was presented 
with a handsome pocketbook, containing a draft for a 
substantial amount, and also some money., He leaves 
the company with the very best wishes of his former 
associates for the future. 

Charles O. Gustavsen has resigned as foreman of 
the roll shop of the Lowellville works of the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co. to become superintendent of the bar 
mill of the Canton Sheet Steel Co. He was with the 
Sharon company three years, and formerly with the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. at Pueblo, Colo. 

John D. Crawford, formerly consulting engineer in 
charge of research and development, Maryland Pressed 
Steel Co., Hagerstown, Md., recently joined the Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., Akron, Ohio, in an engineer- 
ing capacity. 

Frank A. Turner, chief engineer Becker Milling 
Machine Co., Hyde Park, Mass., has become chief engi- 
neer of the Flexible Automotive Tire Co., Boston. 

Severn P. Ker, president Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
Sharon, Pa., T. J. Bray, president Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, and S. L. Mather, Cleve- 
Jand, have been added to the board of directors of the 
recently organized Electric Alloy Steel Co. at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

D. Vaughn Waters has left Gould & Eberhardt, 
Newark, N. J., automatic gear cutting machinery, 
where he was designing engineer, to join the Ivers-Lee 
Co., Newark, N. J., as assistant to the chief engineer. 

Donald S. Linton has joined Warner & Swasey Co., 


Cleveland, having formerly been connected with the 


Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Christopher Henderson, for 18 years with the sales 
department of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., and for the 
past few years located in its New York offices, has re- 
signed to become connected with Seggerman Brothers, 


export and import merchants, 91 Hudson Street, New 


York, as manager of their export steel department. 


H. P. Wingert, formerly general purchasing agent 
of the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., is the 
president of the American Commodities Corporation, 
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30 Church Street, New York, organized for the pur- 
pose of handling pig iron, coke, coal, iron and stee!| 
products, scrap iron, ete. 

At the meeting of stockholders of the Warren Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., on Feb. 9, the 
following directors and _ officers were re-elected: 
Directors, William H. Hulick, A. D. Chidsey, E. J. Fox, 
Chester Snyder, W. Clayton Hackett, Lee S. Clymer, 
W. H. Walters; officers, W. H. Hulick, president and 
treasurer; A. D. Chidsey, vice-president and assistant 
treasurer; A. L. Reiley, secretary; Shellman B. Brown, 
superintendent. The annual report showed a very 
prosperous year. 

J. A. McLennan, general superintendent Link-Belt 
Co., Philadelphia, has resigned to become general man 
ager of the McDonough Mfg. Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
which has been reorganized and is now manufacturing 
machine tools in addition to sawmill machinery and 
woodworking equipment. Mr. McLennan assumes his 
new duties Feb. 16. 

Carl A. Johnson, president Gisholt Machine Co., 
Madison, Wis., was re-elected president of the Wiscon 
sin Manufacturers’ Association at the annual meeting 
held in Milwaukee Feb. 4 and 5. George F. Kull, Mil- 
waukee, was re-elected secretary. 

E. F. Axner, for 10 years sales representative of 
the Illinois Steel Co. in charge of pig iron, has resigned 
to become affiliated with the H. B. Sackett Screen & 
Chute Co., Chicago. 

Claude Parsons of the London and Birmingham 
offices of William Jacks & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, 
arrived on the steamship Adriatic Feb. 8. Mr. Par- 
son expects to spend about a month in a tour of the 
steel centers of the United States, gathering data on 
conditions in the production of all kinds of semi-finished 
material, and making connections with concerns in the 
non-ferrous field. 
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Amasa Stone Mather 

AMASA STONE MATHER, member of the firm of 
Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, son of Samuel 
Mather, head of that firm, died Feb. 9 of bronchial 
pneumonia after a week’s illness, aged 33 years. He 
contracted a cold during a recent business trip to 
New York, and this developed into influenza, and later 
into pneumonia. 

Mr. Mather was born in Cleveland, where he at- 
tended the public schools and University School, Cleve- 
land, and later entered Yale University, from which 
he was graduated in 1908. After finishing his educa- 
tion he took a hunting trip, which cireled the globe, 
and during that trip spent considerable time in Africa 
hunting big game. He was admitted to the firm of 
Pickands, Mather & Co. in 1918, and was in charge of 
the operation of the Lake Superior ore mines of that 
firm. During the war he took a very active part in 
the Liberty loan campaigns and other war activities 
in Cleveland, and later entered the officers’ training 
school at Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., and had nearly 
completed his training there when the armistice was 
signed. He was a member of the Country, Union, 
Tavern and City clubs and the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. He was to have accompanied his father 
to the International Red Cross Conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland, and had planned to start last week, but 
the trip was postponed because of the son’s illness. 
He is survived by his wife, two brothers, S. Livingston 
Mather and Philip Mather, and a sister, Mrs. Robert 
H. Bishop, Jr. 


JAMES W. SEE, Hamilton, Ohio, nationally known 
as a consulting engineer and patent attorney, died at 
his home in that city on Jan. 31, from heart trouble, 
following a week’s illness with influenza and pneu- 
monia. Mr. See was born in New York in May, 1850, 
and began his career as a machinist in the Springfield, 
Mo., Iron Works shortly after the Civil war, and lo- 
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cated in Hamilton in 1874, where he was connected 
with the Niles Tool Works. In 1876 he entered busi- 
ness for himself as a consulting mechanical engineer, 
later becoming one of the best known patent attorneys 
in the United States. Mr. was a contributor to 
the columns of the American Machinist for a great 
many years, and also published volumes on 
telephone engineering. He was a charter member of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Union League Club and the Technical Club of Chicago. 
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ERNEST T. CLARAGE, president of the Columbia Tool 
Steel Co., Chicago Heights, Ill., whose death on Jan. 
29, was announced in the IRON AGE of Feb. 5, was born 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., in 1862, and as a young man was 
emp:oyed by Burden Clarage of that city, with whom 
he learned the machinist’s trade. He was later a 
member of the firm of Thomas Clarage & Sons, fol- 
lowing which he went to Chicago to take a position 
with Fraser & Chalmers. He was subsequently with 
the Crescent Steel Co. in a sales capacity, following 
which he managed the Chicago branch of the Haleomb 
Steel Co. of Syracuse, N. Y. When the latter company 
was amalgamated with the Crucible Steel Co., Mr. 
Clarage continued in charge of the Chicago office. In 
1904 he promoted and organized the Columbia Tool 
Steel Co., of which he was president at the time of his 
death. The company has been highly prosperous under 
his administration. 


Miss KATHRYNE M. HaAun, treasurer of E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, died Feb. 9 at her home 
in Philadelphia, after a short illness from pneumonia. 
She was born in Philadelphia on Jan. 2, 1876. On 
Sept. 4 last her twenty-fifth anniversary with Hough- 
ton & Co. was celebrated: at a dinner given by other 
old employees and executives of the company. Miss 
Haun was one of the largest stockholders in the con- 
cern, which is engaged in the manufacture of indus 
trial oils and leather goods. Through her work in 
handling the finances of a growing manufacturing con- 
cern, Miss Haun was known in banking circles in both 
the Eastern and Western sections of the country. Her 
judgment had a weight in the banking and business 
world such as is seldom accorded a woman. 


Louis J. MONAHAN, president Universal Motor Co., 
and vice-president Universal Foundry Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., died Feb. 3 of influenza. He was born in Osh- 
kosh Aug. 9, 1876, and in 1902, with John D. Termaat, 
founded the Termaat & Monahan Co., manufacturer 
of gas engines. In 1913 they organized the Uni- 
versal Motor Co., which specializes in self-contained 
electro-generator units. The foundry department late 
was incorporated separately as the Universal Foundry 
Co. Mr. Monahan was a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. 

Funeral services for Joseph A. Brainerd were held 
at his late home, 13 Upland Avenue, Dorchester, Boston, 
Feb. 8. Mr. Brainerd spent nearly forty years in the 
Boston iron and steel business, at one time being the 
Eastern representative of the Central Iron & Steel Co. 
and of Worth Bros. For the past 20 years he was a 
member of the firm of Harrington, Robinson & Co. He 
was a prominent member of the New England Iron 
League. 

ALEXANDER McDONALD GRAVER, vice-president 
Graver Corporation, until recently the William Graver 
Tank Works, East Chicago, Ind., died at his home in 
Chicago on Jan. 31, following an attack of pneumonia. 
Mr. Graver was 37 years of age and had been asso- 
ciated with his brothers in the management of the 
Graver company for 13 years, as engineer, purchasing 
agent, sales manager, and finally vice-president and 
assistant general manager. 


ALEXANDER G. WILSON, president and treasurer the 
Bollman-Wilson Foundry Co., and secretary of the 
Cincinnati Grinder Co., died at his residence, Ingleside 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Feb. 5, from pneumonia. Mr. 


Wilson was 63 years old, and had been a resident of 
Cincinnati for the past 50 years. 

WARREN F. Dustin, North Cambridge, Mass., died 
Jan. 30 at the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 
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from pneumonia, aged 73. Until his retirement last 
June, Mr. Dustin was manager and treasurer of the 
John Russell Cutlery Co., Turners Falls, Mass. Funeral 
services were held Feb, 2 at Mt. Auburn Chapel, Cam- 
bridge. 

I'REDERICK WILLIAM RENSHAW, president the Globe 
Seamless Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee, died of pnev- 
monia at his home in Evanston, Ill., on Feb. 1. He 
was born in Chicago on Feb. 26, 1880. -He was a 
vraduate of Harvard Preparatory School and the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale. : 

A cable dispatch announced the death in Paris of 
Frederick Holbrook, Boston. Mr. Holbrook was presi- 
dent of the American International Corporation and of 
Holbrook, Cabot & Rollins Corporation, engineering and 
contracting, 6 Beacon Street, Boston. He was born 
in Boston 58 years ago. 

JOHN T. WHITEHURST, president Burt Machine Co., 
101 East Oliver Street, Baltimore, died of heart dis- 
ease Feb. 1, in Pittsburgh, where he went on business. 
He was 70 years of age. 

GEORGE A. 
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BaTH died at his home in Roxbury, Bos- 
age 49. For the past 25 years Mr. Bath 
manufacturer of enamel ware. 
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Directors of Electric Alloy Steel Co. 


Stockholders of the Electric Alloy Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, have filled vacancies on the board of 
directors by electing T. J. Bray, president of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co.; Severn P. Ker, president of the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., and 8S. Livingston Mather, 
secretary of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. President 
L. J. Campbell has established offices at 200-202 Ohio 
Hotel Building and has appointed C. V. Reilly, son of 
W. C. Reilly, general superintendent of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., chief clerk to the president. 
In addition to manufacturing high speed tool steel and 
other high grade steels, the company plans to produce 
special steels for specific purposes. Several sites are 
under option and sufficient acreage will be acquired 
at the start to allow for expansion. Output at the 
beginning will be on a conservative basis. 

The company claims te have one of the strongest 
boards in the district, a majority of its directors being 
presidents of going companies or recently retired from 
executive positions. 

Initial installation will consist of two basic-lined 
electric furnaces, one of 14%-ton capacity to produce 
highest grade steels and for experimental heats and 
the other of six tons for grades in larger tonnages. To 
prepare ingots for the. finishing mills, a steam hammer 
will be used instead of a blooming mill. The finishing 
mills will consist of a four-stand, 16-in. mill and a 
five-stand, 10-in. mill with hot beds, shears, etc. The 
plant will have a complement of pickling vats, chip- 
ping and grinding apparatus and annealing furnaces. 
A tilting open-hearth furnace to be used in connection 
with the electric furnaces in a duplexing operation is 
planned. 


New Patent Policy Proposed 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10.—A bill which is designed to 
facilitate the use of inventions of employees of the tech- 
nical bureaus of the Government for industrial pur- 
poses, and their application for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, has been approved by the Committees on Patents of 
both the Senate and House. The bill has the support 
of President Wilson and Secretary of the Interior 
Lane and heads of such scientific bureaus as the Bureau 
of Mines and the Bureau of Standards. 

The bill authorizes the Federal Trade Commission 
to accept and administer for the benefit of the public 
and the encouragement of industry, inventions, patents 
and patent rights. At present there is no fixed or 
general policy dealing with inventions and patents 
developed by Government employees in the course of 
their official duties and consequently. no governmental 
administrative machinery for translating such inven- 
tions and patents into actual public service. 
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The Columbus Engineering Service, Columbus, Ohio, 
has just been incorporated under the laws of Ohio, 
with George D. Barok president. He was formerly 
superintendent and general manager of the Atchison- 
Barok Die Tool Co., Columbus. This business has been 
conducted in the past two years by Mr. Barok, who has 
been representing leading tool manufacturers and de- 
signers of special machinery from Dayton, Ohio, and 
Cleveland. The new company’s attorney is David 
Postelwaite and the vice-president is Stevens McFadden. 
The rest of the corporation is composed of leading busi- 
ness men of Cleveland. 


E. Arthur Tutein, Inc., 50 Congress Street, Boston, 
with a capitalization of $350,000 consisting of 3,500 
shares, par $100, has been incorporated under Massa- 
chusetts laws to deal in pig iron, coal, coke, metals, 
alloys and articles made in whole or in part of metal. 
E. Arthur Tutein, Winchester, is president and treas- 
urer. He and Hubert A. White, John M. Bullard and 
Howard V. Foulke constitute the board of directors. 
The company will specialize in pig iron produced by the 
Thomas Iron Co., Easton, Pa. 


The G. and R. Foundry & Machinery Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., has purchased the Crawford & McCrim- 
mon Co., Brazil, Ind., having a large modern machine 
shop and foundry. The officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Sam T. Greenberg; vice-president, Frank H. Rey- 
nolds; secretary, Charles Hays; treasurer, H. Steven- 
son. The change will give much greater facilities to 
handle increased business and enable the company to 
manufacture all kinds of commercial grey iron cast- 
ings up to 20,000 lb. It will also do bronze or brass 
work. There is a complete modern pattern shop in 
connection with it. There will be no change in the name 
of the Crawford & McCrimmon Co. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, has increased its coal holdings in Greene County, 
Pa., to 8640 acres by the purchase of 1171 acres from 
W. A. Jones and A. Plummer Austin, Uniontown, Pa., 
for $819,700, or $700 an acre. At Nemacolin, Pa., the 
company has one of the largest and most modern 
mines in the country, developed in the past three years. 
A model town site for its miners was built adjacent. 
A railroad spur five and one-half miles long, to con- 
nect with the main branch of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, will be completed this spring. 


The Electric Alloy Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
has increased its capital from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000, 
of which $2,000,000 will be issued, states President 
Louis J. Campbell. This amount has been practically 
subscribed for. Construction of its plant to manufac- 
ture high speed and special analysis steels will com- 
mence as soon as weather conditions permit. The com- 
pany’s capital consists entirely of common stock, par 
value $100. 


The Fahnestock Mfg. Co., Avonmore, Pa., maker of 
acid open-hearth steel castings, has asked bids for the 
erection of an extension to its main steel foundry, 
130 x 140 ft., with crane runways in three spans, and 
has placed contracts for additional air compressors and 
pneumatic equipment. Plans call for the purchase of 
additional open-hearth furnaces, molding machines and 
other machinery, which will double the present steel 
casting output of the plant. 


Work at the Quincy plant of the Fore River Ship- 
building Corporation is slowing up, the number em- 
ployed there now being down to approximately 6000. 
A third giant submarine is being finished, but work 
on the battleship Massachusetts and the other large 
Government war vessels has been put over until next 
summer, owing, in part, to the inability of the corpo- 
ration to secure plates, etc. 


The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., recently sold about 500 automatic gingham looms 
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to the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass. The Crompton 
& Knowles corporation has a record amount of business 
on its books and is endeavoring to increase production 
by operating its plants evenings. 


The Lalance-Grosjean Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
manufacturer of galvanized metal ware, is planning for 
the immediate resumption of work at its hot mills. 
The plant gives employment to about 200 men, and has 
been closed since the first of the year for repairs and 
improvements. 


The Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, contemplates 
the erection of a steel storage warehouse at New 
Haven, Conn. 


Advances in the cost of cast iron pipe have tem- 
porarily halted installation of a new water distributing 
system for Youngstown, Ohio, for which bonds in 
amount of $600,000 were authorized by city council. 
The best price for pipe and fittings received by the 
city, in asking bids, was $71.80 a ton, compared with 
$51.80 paid a year ago. This would effect a gross 
increase in cost of the installation of about $150,000, 
and municipal officials have abandoned the plan. 


The Milwaukee Rolling Mill Co. of Milwaukee is 
the name of a new corporation which filed articles 
during the past week. The authorized capital stock 
consists of $1,500,000 of 7 per cent preferred stock and 
15,000 shares of common stock with no par value, the 
total being equivalent to $3,000,000. The incorporators 
are Fred Vogel, Jr., Walter Kasten and Robert W. 
Baird, who are officials of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank and First Wisconsin Trust Co. of Milwaukee. 
Meager information concerning the enterprise has been 
divulged so far. It is stated that contracts have been 
awarded for a sheet mill and all equipment has been 
placed, but no other information is given. 


Seven new units have recently been added to the 
Judson Iron Works, Oakland, Cal., and are now in op- 
eration. Three open-hearth furnaces have been in- 
stalled and two continuous furnaces, one continuous 
19-in. mill and a new rod mill to use the product of the 
open-hearths have been erected. 


The Kenny Foundry & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
whose plant was recently damaged by fire to the amount 
of $50,000 or more, has made no definite plans as yet 
for rebuilding, but will do so at an early date. The com- 
pany will likely be in the market for considerable equip- 
ment when it starts work building the new plant. It 
manufactures iron pumps and cylinders and plumbers’ 
1ron ware, 


The First & Old Detroit National Bank, Detroit, 
has awarded to the Foundation Co., Detroit, the con- 
tract for the bank’s office building, which is to occupy 
the site of the Pontchartrain Hotel, which closed last 
week. The structure will cost approximately $8,000,000 
and will be 24 stories. 


A newly organized company entering into the scrap- 
iron and steel business and also handling by direct 
mill representation sheets, plates, shapes, bars, etc., 
is the R. E. Crank Co., composed of R. E. Crank, for- 
merly with the Bethlehem Steel Co.; Frank C. Spru- 
ance, formerly of the Marine Decking & Supply Co., 
and M. H. Felty, formerly connected with the Hof- 
mann-Sproul Co. The offices are at 1001 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


The 9-in. mill of the Duncannon, Pa., plant of the 
Lebanon Valley Iron & Steel Co. was placed in opera- 
tion last week. The 12-in. mill and furnaces, which 
were started several weeks ago when the plant re- 
sumed operation after being closed since spring, are 
now operating on double time. 


The year will not be old before Alabama will have 
834° additional by-product coke ovens as follows: 154 
Koppers of the Tennessee company, of which 77 are 
already in operation; 120 Semet-Solvay of the Sloss- 
Sheffield company and 60 Koppers of the Birmingham 
Coke & By-products Co. 
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ACTIVITY IN ALL MARKETS 


Buying of Tools Hastened by Price 
Advances 


Automotive Industries Continue a Large Facior 
in Current Business—Some in Trade 
Detect Falling Off in Inquiry 


The marked activity of the machinery markets in 
the past few weeks has been in large measure due to 
the advances in prices, many sellers giving prospective 
customers brief protection on outstanding quotations. 
The result was a scramble to place contemplated orders 
before the price went up. 

As an aftermath to this activity dealers and factory 
representatives in different sections of the country note 
a falling off in inquiries. If a period of slackened activity 
is now at hand, it would not be unwelcome to the trade, 
which would then be given an opportunity to catch up 
on its commitments, wi ch extend in most instances 
for several months. 

Buying has been in notable volume. Here and there, 
however, are signs of hesitancy. At Philadelphia, for 
example, two or three projects, involving fairly large 
purchases of machine-tool equipment, are held up owing 
to the tightness of money. At Boston some prospective 


New York 


NEw YORK, Feb. 10. 

Some sellers of machine tools seem to detect a slight 
falling off in inquiry and orders during the past week, but 
this observation is by no means general as quite a number 
of dealers and factory representatives have been booking 
business at about the same rate as during the past 60 days 
It is yet too early to determine whether the un- 
settlement due to the foreign exchange situation and the 
tightness of the money market will have any appreciable 
effect upon the machine-tool industry. Such slackness as 
was noted by some’ in the trade during the past week may 
have been due in part, at least, to the generally demoralized 
transportation condition in the East which resulted from 
heavy s} “By storms. It is worthy of note, however, that 
there is ‘@”Teeling in some quarters that the enormous buy- 
ing of the last two months cannot long be maintained. This, 
of course, would not be greatly disturbing to the many 
machine-tool companies whose output for several months is 
contracted for, but the question of cancellations might again 
come to the front in case of any pronounced business slump. 
One large seller of machine tools is protecting itself against 
cancellations by a stronger provision in its sales contracts. 
Although this particular company accepted cancellations 
from its customers during the period of readjustment imme- 
diately following the signing of the armistice, it declares 
that the action taken then must not be accepted as a pre- 
cedent. The most this company will agree to do is to re- 
sell tools, but customers must accept the responsibility and 
shoulder any loss resulting. 

Much of the business of the last two weeks is attributed 
to the general advance in prices. A number of sellers pro- 
tected their customers for a few days on outstanding quo- 
tations, and there was a general scramble on the part of 
prospective buyers to take advantage of the short period of 
grace permitted to them. Machine-tool prices are now 
quite the highest ever known. Some companies haye made 
two advances within the past 30 or 60 days. An extreme 
case is two advances by one company in little more than 
two weeks. 

One of the largest buyers is the Columbia Graphophone 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., which has begun the placing of 
orders for its new plants at Toronto, Ont., and Baltimore, 
Md. ‘The equipment required for these two plants will ag- 


or more. 
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buying of fair magnitude was held up owing to con- 
ditions arising from the snow blockade. It is also 
noted in New England that for the first time since 
the end of the war the Government has become a real 
factor in the situation, its sales of machine tools run- 
ning into large figures. 

One of the large buyers in the East is the Columbia 
Graphophone Co., Bridgeport, Conn., whose purchases 
of metal and woodworking machines for its new plants 
at Baltimore, Md., and Toronto, Ont., will total several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Otherwise Eastern buying has been largely from 
the automotive The International Motor 
Co., the Mercer Automobile Co. and the American-La 
The latter 
company is buying for its new plant to be built at 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Fiat of Turin, Italy, has placed orders through its 
New York office for considerable equipment for its new 
automobile manufacturing plant. In the past six 
months the Italian company has bought about $900,000 
worth of machine tools in the United States. Its total 
requirements are about 1000 machines, but the un- 
favorable exchange rate will prevent the placing of 
all of this business in this country. About 130 tools 
have beer bought and the total to be ordered in the 
United States is about 400 to 500. 


industries. 


France Fire Engine Co. have placed orders. 


gregate several hundred thousand dollars in value. For 
the Baltimore plant a large lot of woodworking machinery 
will be purchased. 

Another Bridgeport company, the Crane Co., has bought 
considerable new equipment, mostly turret lathes and screw 
machines for plumbing fixtures. 


The American La France Fire Engine Co., Elmira, N 
Y., is purchasing equipment for its new plant to be built at 
Bloomfield. The new equipment is principally for the man- 
ufacture of motor trucks. The International Motor Co, is 
buying more equipment for its plants at Plainfield and New 
Brunswick, N. J., and Allentown, Pa. A part of the equip- 
ment at the New Brunswick plant, which was acquired from 
the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation, will probably be 
disposed of and replaced by new tools. A new automobile 
concern for the East is the Murray Motor Car Co., which 
is moving its plant from Pittsburgh to Newark, N. J. Most 
of the machine-tool equipment is being brought from Pitts- 
burgh, but it is expected that purchases of some new equip- 
ment will be made. The office of the company is in the 
Niagara Building, Newark. 

The Mercer Automobile Co., Trenton, N. J., 
list of tools. 

The Dunlop-America Co., Ltd., 19 West 44th Street, 
New York, which will build a tire manufacturing plant at 
Buffalo, is in the market for several boring mills and other 
equipment. 

The Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y., which will 
engage in the manufacture of roller bearings, made inquiries 
for machine tools a few weeks ago and is about to place 
orders. A considerable number of internal grinders will be 
among the tools bought. 


Among other domestic buyers are the Oxtweld Acetylene 
Co., Newark, and the American Die & Tool Co., Reading, 
Pa. The latter company has been buying steadily since the 
first of the year. Considerable other business is pending, 
including one prospective order fer about $100,000 worth 
of multiple spindle drilling machines and $126,000 worth of 
standard miscellaneous tools, which a dealer will exchange 
practically on an even basis for used tools. 


In the export field the principal buyer is Fiat, the Itallan 
automobile manufacturing company, whose New York ‘offiée 
is at 501 Fifth Avenue, H. T. Clinton being purchasing mayi- 
ager. Recent purchases are about 20 turret lathes and 
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number of special milling: machines. In all, the company 
has placed orders in the United States within the past six 
months for about $900,000 worth of machine tools. About 
50<machines have been shipped and about 80 more have 
been ordered. In all, the company will require about 1000 
machine tools, but owing to the foreign exchange situation 
only about 400 to 500 will be bought in this country. The 
equipment purchased includes the newest types of produc- 
tion and precision machinery, including special boring and 
drilling machines made by a Cleveland company. The tools 
are for an extensive enlargement of the Fiat plant, which 
was begun during the war, and which is now being com- 
pleted. The company was recently recapitalized with stock 
of 200,000,000 lira and much of the new capital is being 
expended for extensions. A new machine shop and assembly 
building, 1673 ft. long, 265 ft. wide and five stories and 
another building for general offices and the technical de- 
partments is 328 ft. long, 56 ft. wide and five stories. On 
the roof of the larger building is a circular track for the test- 
ing of automobiles. The expansion includes other shops 
for various departments, such as drop forgings, steel cast- 
ings, ete., the latter being made in electric furnaces, of 
which 15 of the company’s own design have been installed. 
The new plant is at Lingotto, Italy, a suburb of Turin. Be- 
fore the war the company had an annual output of 6000 to 
8000 passenger automobiles. When full production is 
reached in the new plant about 60,000 cars a year will be 
the capacity. At present the plant is turning out 100 cars 
a day. The improvements under way were started during 
the war period when demands for motor trucks, lories and 
passenger automobiles for the Italian army became enor- 
mous. The company turned out 65,000 trucks for the Ital- 
ian Government during the war. Jn addition to machine 
shops, forge shops, ete., the company has its own body- 
making department, for which large presses have recently 
been bought in this country. 


Crane sales continue good with a number of small inqui- 
ries in the market. Most manufacturers have advanced 
prices since the first of the year, quoting from 5 to 10 per 
cent more. Dredging work has started on the new ship 
repair plant at Boston. Covering about 14 acres, the plant 
will include two 10,000-ton dry docks, a machine shop, plate, 
angle and boiler shop, metal shops, a pattern shop, storage 
building, maintenance and repair shops and a power house 
and substation. All mechanical equipment will be electrically 
driven, according to J. L. Byrne, contracting engineer, 53 
State Street, Boston. Development of port facilities at South 
Providence, R. I., is being seriously considered and tentative 
plans have been drawn for three 1000-ft. piers on the prop- 
erty of the New Haven Railroad. Plans are in charge of 
Jonathan Starr, New London, Conn., representing the East- 
ern Terminal Corporation, engaged in constructing ware- 
houses in New York, New Haven, Boston and Providence. 
Contract has been let by the city of Camden, N. J., for the 
construction of two 350-ft. piers on the Delaware River. 
Plans ¢all for the expenditure of about $3,000,000 on a 
marine terminal. 

Among recent inquiries are: The Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
Brooklyn, 10-ton, 50-ft. span, overhead traveling crane; 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., one 
15-ton, 52-ft. span and two 4-ton, 35-ft. span, overhead 
traveling cranes; New York Municipal Railways, 85 Clin- 
ton Street, Brooklyn, 5-ton, overhead traveling crane; Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, 5-ton hand power crane for Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 

Sales of cranes include: McIntosh-Seymore Co., Auburn, 
N. Y., two 30-ton and one 65-ton, overhead traveling 
cranes and a  16-ton trolley from Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co.; Sheldon Axle & Spring Co., Philadelphia, a 7-ton 
bucket handling, gantry crane from Champion Engineering 
Co.; Lima Locomotive Corporation, Lima, Ohio, one 25-ton, 
80-ft. span, overhead traveling crane from the Champion 
Engineering Co. The Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 
has sold the American Car & Foundry Co. twenty-one 2 and 
5-ton electric hoists and the Bethlehem Steel Co. one 5-ton 
grab bucket crane. The following sales have been made by 
the Chesapeake Iron Works: Hudson Motor Car Co, Detroit, 
one 5-ton, 17-ft. span, overhead traveling crane; Novelty 
Steam Boiler Works, Baltimore, one 15-ton, 50-ft. span; 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, one 12%-ton, 20-ft. 
span and Caroline Foundry Co., Baltimore, one 15-ton, 55-ft. 
span. The Hartford Rubber Works, Hartford, Conn., has 
purchased through Lockwood, Green & Co., Boston, eleven 
10-ton and nine 2-ton hand-power cranes from the New Jer- 
sey Foundry & Machine Co. The American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., New York, has purchased one 5-ton, overhead 
traveling crane from the Northern Engineering Co. 

The Universal Metal Parts Mfg. Co., 602 West Fifty- 
second Street, New York, recently incorporated for $10,000, 
is specializing in the manufacture of sheet-metal automobile 
parts. S. A. Lichtenstein, president, was formerly secretary 
of the Murray Auto Parts Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, and G. 
Meyer, treasurer, was treasurer of the Military & Naval 
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Supply Co., New York. J. Mumaw, superintendent, was for- 
merly superintendent of the Murray Auto Parts Mfg. Co. 


Waldron & Van Winkle, 37 Wall Street, New York, in- 
dustrial engineers, have been retained by the Middletown 
Rubber Co., Middletown, N. Y., to prepare plans for a three- 
story concrete and steel factory of 60,000 sq. ft. floor space 
including power plant and layout of machinery for the pro- 
duction of at least 1000 cord tires and inner sleeves per day 
Major Edward. Van Winkle is in charge. 


Cc. R. Curtis, Newark, N. J., formerly connected with the« 
Splitdorf Electrical Co., 98 Warren Street, has perfected th« 
organization of a company to manufacture electric equip 
ment and accessories for automobiles, and has awarded a 
contract to the American Concrete Steel Co., 27 Clinton 
Street, for a plant to be located on the site of the forme: 
Hedenberg Iron Works, Warren, Plane and Hackett streets 
The first unit will be eight stories, L shaped, 60 x 172 ft., 
of reinforced concrete, and with equipment is estimated to 
cost $500,000. Its expected to have the building ready for 
occupancy early in June. A second unit will be about 56 x 
160 ft., and will be followed by other buildings ‘until the 
entire site, 192 x 370 ft., is utilized. 


The American Automobile Body Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J., 
has filed notice of organization to operate a plant at Com- 
merce and Market streets. Conrad C. A. Reetz, 820 Grove 
Street, Elizabeth, is president. 

The James T. Clark Co., 70 Adams Street, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of castings, has had plans prepared for a one- 
story addition, 67 x 70 ft., to cost $22,000. 

The British-American Metals Co., Plainfield, N. J., has 
completed plans for a one-story addition, 40 x 80 ft 


Officials of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 119 West 
Fortieth Street, New York, manufacturer of machine tools, 
cranes, etc., have organized the Western Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore Co., with nominal capital of $10,000 to manufacture 
machine-shop and foundry equipment. The incorporators 
are P. M. Brotherhood, A. J. Babcock and G. D. Branston. 

The Eastern Potash Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 
York, has commenced the erection of a potash and by- 
products plant on the Raritan River, vicinity of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. The works will consist of 14 buildings, including 
structures for mechanical work; a machine shop, 100 x 300 
ft., a steam-operated electric power plant, etc. Water-tube 
boilers, steam turbines and auxiliary equipment will be in- 
stalled. Complete loading and unloading equipment, with 
overhead structural steel bridge, will be installed, including 
hoisting and conveying apparatus. The output at the plant 
will consist of about 150 tons of potash per day, and by- 
products. E. lL. Blood, engineer, is in charge of construction. 


The Vic Mfg. Corporation, Carlstadt, N. J., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Abraham A. 
Hoffman, Benjamin H. Licht and J. Danziger to manufacture 
machinery. 

A one-story power plant to cost $20,000 is planned by 
the Village Investing Co., Bronxville, N. Y., to be located 
on Fairfield Road. 

The Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, 
N. Y., has been consolidated with the Montour Hoist Cor- 
poration, Elmira, under the former name, with an active 
capital of $1,250,000. The incorporators are S. G. H. Turner, 
F. M. Blistone and F. W. Swan, Elmira. 


The Twin-Energy Motors Co., Albany, N. Y., récently in- 
corporated, is having plans prepared for a three-story plant 
to cost in excess of $500,000, including equipment. W. H. 
Van Guysling, 1 Clinton Square, is the architect. W. H. 
Schneider, 142 State Street, is interested in the company. 


Edwards & Co., Exterior Avenue and 140th Street, New 
York, manufacturer of electrical products, is considering 
plans for a two-story addition, 61 x 95 ft. 


The Vesta Storage Battery Co., 1696 Broadway, New 
York, is planning for a repair service works at 47-49 West 
Sixty-third Street. 


The United States High Speed Tool Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio, is considering plans for a four-story plant near Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

The H. M. Davis Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, has been organized 
by H. M. and E. R. Davis, and C. W. Boyden, 553 West 
Eighteenth Street, to manufacture presses for baling, etc. 


The Buick Motor Co., 1733 Broadway, New York, has 
acquired property at 218-220 West Eighty-fourth Street under 
a 21-year lease and will remodel the building for a service 
and repair shop. The rental aggregates $200,000. 


The Eagle Corrugated & Fibre Products Corporation, 
Brooklyn, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000 by M. Feldman and D. Geller, 715 Broadway, New 
York. 


The Westinghouse Lamp Co., 165 Broadway, New York, 
has awarded a contract to Stone & Webster, Milk Street, 
Boston, for an addition to its plant at Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Militor Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York, man- 
ufacturer of motor products, is arranging for a change in 
company name to the Sinclair Motors Corporation. Neil R. 
Sinclair is president; and George Nicol, secretary. 

The Alfred P. Kingston Last Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000 by Alfred 
P. Kingston, J. A. Smith and F. P. McGinty, to manufacture 
metal lasts. 

The American Motors Co., West Front Street, Plainfield, 
N. J., is having plans prepared for a two-story brick addi- 
tion, 165 x 300 ft., to cost $200,000, including equipment. 

The 


Perth Amboy Dry Dock Co., Perth Amboy, N. J., 
will build a steel frame machine shop to cost $57,800. 
A one-story brick and concrete machine shop and me- 


chanical building, 68 x 236 ft., will be erected by the War- 
ren Mfg. Co., Milford, N. J., manufacturer of 
glassine paper, etc., in connection with a 


rope and 
new addition. 

A one-story power plant to cost $12,000, exclusive of 
equipment, will be erected by the Philippine Vegetable Oil 
Co., foot of Twelfth Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

The building, 50 x 100 ft., to be erected by the Queens- 
boro Tool & Die Co., 136 West Avenue, Long Island City, 
N. Y., on Fifth near Washington Avenue, will be used as a 
machine shop. 


The Empire City Iron Works, 898 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, has plans under way for a two-story plant on Tenth 
Street, near East Avenue, Long Island City, to cost $20,000. 
Frank Moos, 896 Eighth Avenue, is the architect. 

The Spaulding Chain Corporation, New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by E. P. Burtis, 
H. F. Heberman and T. W. Robertson, 43 Cedar Street, to 
manufacture chains, etc. 


The E. H. Machine Co., 234 Maple Street, Weehawken, 
N. J., has filed notice of organization to manufacture 
chinery and parts, and operate a general machine 
Everett Hubelmeyer is president. 

The New York Bearings Co., New York, has been incor 
porated with a capital stock of $75,000 by H. Gass, J. and 
W. Walzer, 831-A Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, to manufac. 
ture ball bearings. 


ma- 
works. 


The Consensite Co. of America, Bloomfield, N. J., manu- 
facturer of insulation, is considering plans for an addition 


The Millville Cast Iron Products Co., East Main Street, 
Millville, N. J., has completed plans for a one-story crane 
building, 75 x 150 ft., at Eighth and Railroad streets, to cost 
$25,000. 

The Lionel Mfg. Co., 605-9 South Twenty-first Street, 
Irvington, N. J., manufacturer of batteries, mechanical toys, 
etc., has had plans prepared for a four-story addition, 75 x 
82 ft., td cost $50,000. 


The Barnett Foundry & Machine Co., Lyons 
Irvington, N. J., has filed plans for a plant addition. 

The Continental Can Co., 616 West Forty-third Street, 
New York, is completing plans for a four-story and base 
ment, reinforced-concrete plant, to occupy the block bounded 
by Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Cole and Monmouth streets, Jersey 
City, N. J., to cost about $750,000, including equipment 
Francisco & Jacobus, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, are the 
engineers. 


Avenue 


The Metropolitan Metal Forming Co., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000 by M. E. Isen- 
man, P, F. Grossness and S. A. Blate, 37 West Thirty 
seventh Street. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 165 Broadway, New 
York, has completed plans for a one-story power plant, 50 x 
90 ft., at Westchester Avenue, near St. Peter’s Avenue, to 
cost $50,000. 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 10. 


While there has been a fair amount of machine-tool 
business in the past two weeks, at least two or three indus- 
trial projects, which involve fairly large purchases of tools, 
are held up pending developments in the money situation. 
Tightness of money has become more than a stock market 
feature, the conservatism of bankers extending to loans for 
legitimate enterprises as well. The Link-Belt Co., Phila- 
delphia, has bought several tools. The Sheldon Axle & 
Spring Co., Wilkes-barre, Pa., has bought about $50,000 
worth of equipment for its forge shop. Other buying has 
been in good volume, but generally in small lots or single 
machines. 


The Taylor Spring & Equipment Co., 1722 Fairmount 
Avenue, Philadelphia, will remodel an adjoining two-story 
building, 64 x 100 ft., for an addition. 


Plans have been filed by Gillinder & Sons, Inc., State 
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and Devereaux streets, Philadelphia, for a two-story ma- 
chine shop, 39 x 61 ft., at their glass plant, to cost about 
$20,000. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Broad and Spring Gar- 
den streets, Philadelphia, has acquired the three-story build- 
ing, 100 x 104 ft., at Bighteenth and Hamilton streets, for 
use in connection with its works. 


The plant to be erected by the Belmont Packing & Rub- 
ber Co., 133 North Second Street, Philadelphia, manufac- 
turer of mechanical rubber goods, at Janney and Butler 
streets, will be two stories and basement, 120 x 130 ft. and 
cost about $100,000 with equipment. 


The Abrasive Co., James and Fraley streets, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of grinding wheels, has filed plans for a one- 
story addition, 18 x 48 ft. 


Bids will be asked about Feb. 15 for the proposed addi- 
tion to the plant of Winfield S. Barnes & Co., Twentieth 
Street and Erie Avenue, Philadelphia, operating a structural 
iron and steel works, to be located at Thirtieth Street and 


Erie Avenue. It will be three stories, of brick and rein 
forced concrete, 100 x 300 ft., estimated to cost $200,000. 
The Mercer Motor Co., Trenton, N. J., manufacturer of 


automobiles, has awarded a contract to the Standard Con- 
struction Co., 1713 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, for two 
plant additions, two stories, 40 x 80 ft., and one story, 
60 x 400 ft., to cost $200,000, including equipment. 

The A. O. Dewitt Auto Co., Scranton, Pa., is having 
plans prepared for a two-story service and repair works, 
90 x 170 ft., to cost $100,000, including equipment. 


The Rowe Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa., manufacturer of auto- 
mobile trucks, is planning to double the capacity of its plant, 
now averaging about 10 trucks per day. The trucks are 
being produced in 2, 2%, 3, 4, 5 and 6-ton capacities. 8S, J. 
Rowe is president; and J. K. Ressler, treasurer. 


Fire, Jan. 29, destroyed the machine shop of William 
Kebbe, Lumberville, Pa., with loss estimated at $10,000. 


The Scranton & Binghamton Railroad, Scranton, Pa., is 
having plans prepared for an addition to its power plant, 
48 x 70 ft., to cost about $95,000, including equipment. 


The Pennsylvania Refractories Co., Scranton, Pa., has 
been incorporated with a capital stcok of $75,000 by F. W. 
Wollerton and associates. 

The Belmont Motors Co., Lewiston, Pa., is planning for 
the installation of new machine tools and other equipment. 


The B. & B. Mfg. Co., Archibald, Pa., has been incor- 
porated in Delaware with a capital stock of $25,000 by 
Anthony J. Cavey, John J. Breman and Hugh J. Brady, to 
manufacture metal products. 


The J. C. Hill Co., Allentown, Pa., manufacturer of sheet- 
metal products, is now occupying a new plant, recently con- 
structed, at 911 North Lumber Street. Two buildings are 
being used, with one devoted to construction and assembling 
work. J. C. Hill heads the company. 


The Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Olden and Tay- 
lor streets, Trenton, N. J., has awarded a contract to the 
Trenton Home Building Co., 237 East State Street, for a 
one-story addition, 50 x 132 ft 





New England 


Boston, Feb. 9. 


Early in the week the local machine-tool trade was all 
set for heavy purchases of equipment based on several antici- 
pated large individual orders, but the storm upset plans of 
buyers and sellers alike. On the other hand there has beea 
and is a general inquiry for one, two and three tools, which 
in the aggregate involves a large amount of invested capital. 
One feature is noticeable, however, in the machine-tool busi- 
ness and that is the growing willingness of manufacturers to 
deal with the Government for equipment. In several in- 
stances the past week local representatives have lost out on 
sales because of Government. offerings, buyers in quite a 
few cases going as far as Philadelphia to look at Govern- 
ment-owrfed tools. This condition is especially noticeable tn 
western Massachusetts, where the call for tools is especially 
keen and where the Government has large numbers of tools 
stored and is willing to sell at prices materially below those 
quoted by makers. Many of these Government owned tools 
are new, never having been taken from original crates. 


Practically all machine-tool manufacturers advanced 
prices 5 to 10 per cent on or since Feb. 1, a fact that ma- 
terially has helped the Govérnment to dispose of tools stored 
in Springfield, Mass., and at other nearby places. The higher 
prices being asked for new tools lias also created more in- 
terest in second-hand machines. Local second-hand dealers 
have transacted a larger business the past week than during 
any previous six days this year. In a few instances second- 
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hand prices have advanced'‘on special kiads of tools, but in 
general quotations remain unchanged. 


The demand for small tools probably is heavier than it 
has been before since the armistice. The long expected ad 
vance in drills has materialized, being 10 to 15 per cent 
Grinding wheels, chucks, tool holders and, in fact, almost 
all lines sell freely Machine screws are more difficult 
than ever to obtain The demand for screw machine prod 
ucts is so large that several New England corporations con- 
template giving their undivided attention to manufacture of 
this product 


The Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, has just 
bought a long list of tools It will soon award a contract 
for additional buildings, including an iron and brass foundry, 
a 160 x 180 ft. addition to the sheet-metal building, a 220 
x 160 ft. building, two floors of which will be devoted to 
accounting departments and the third floor to recreation 
rooms, and another addition to the power pliant The com- 
pany has about two years business on its books and is plan 
ning to double its output the next six months. The Storms 
Drop Forging Co., Springfield, has requirements lined up, 
but contrary to earlier reports has not covered these and is 
in the market for a variety of machines. In making pur- 
chases the company is exacting on deliveries. The Stevens 
Duryea Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., is in the market for 
machine tools and other equipment and has already expended 
something like $200,000. 


A Boston industry is asking prices on a long list of tools 
to be used by a branch in the Far East The Newport 
Naval Station,’ R. L., has a list calling for some heavy as 
well as small tools. A New London, Conn., corporation has 
a Government contract for motors to be used in submarines, 
and is inquiring for quotations on a small amount of equip- 
ment One of the largest manufacturers of machine tools in 
the country contemplates the purchase of a large tool from 
its competitor, having inspected one of the machines in op- 
eration at an Eastern plant. A Massachusetts paper ma 
chinery company is interested in a small amount of equip 
ment, and the General Fire Extinguisher Co., Providence, is 
figuring on automatic tools The Saco-Lowell Shops has a 
long list of tools, but has not purcuased many machines of 
late The Trimount Mfg. Co., Roxbury, soston, contem- 
plates buying chucks and larger tools. 


The American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass., is buy- 
ing equipment, and the Northway Motors, Natick, has bought 
three Porter-Cable lathes and other tools The Mead-Morri- 
son Mfg. Co. is buying equipment for an Ontario plant re 
cently taken over, but is taking more Government surplus 
than other tools The Baush Machine Tool Co., Springfield 
is buying Government surplus tools. The Whitins Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., has figured in the buying the 
past week, and the Wetherbee Ignition Co., Springfield, 
bought a lathe and two or three other tools. The latter com- 
pany is specializing on ignitions for stationary gas engines. 
The Weéstgard Machine Co., Wakefield, Mass.,, recently bought 
equipment for the production of a new machine for sharpening 
hack saws, which it is putting on the market The American 
Bosch Magneto Corporation, Springfield, is buying tools all 
the time, but direct from the manufacturers. Knight & 
Thomas, Inc., Boston, fire extinguisher, is gradually increas 
ing its production program and has bought a little equip- 
ment recently The General Electric Co., Lynn, has again 
figured conspicuously in, the buying since last reports. The 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Beverly, is buying small 


tools. 


The Bantam Anti-Friction Co.. Bantam, Conn., is plan- 
ning to build an addition to its plant in the spring and to 
double its output. 


The Moore Drop Forging Co., Springfield, Mass., which 
recently sold its entire stock of flat wrenches and the equip- 
ment for manufacturing these to the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., New Haven, has been buying equipment. The 
Westfield Mfg. Co., Westfield, Mass,, is to go into the manu 
facture of screw machine products and has bought automatic 
equipment recently The Napier Saw Works, Springfield, 
Mass.. is buying machine tools for speeding up production of 
a new bandsaw being put on the market and of its general 
products It is booked ahead many months. The Spring 
field Tool Co., East Springfield, Mass., is buying new tools 


to increase production 


The Spencer Screw Corporation, Springfield, Mass., will 
increase its floor space by taking over an entire building 
Present plans call for a heavy production of screw machine 
products. It has bought considerable automatic equipment, 


but has not covered its requirements. 

Bids are being received for $650,000 factory improve- 
ments at the plant of the Kelley Tire & Rubber Co., Orange, 
Conn. 


A general contract has been let for a two-story, 55 x 85 
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ft. factory addition, by the Danbury Ball & Roller Bearing 
Co., Danbury, Conn. 


The Aberthaw Construction Co., Boston, has a contract 
with the Davis & Furber Machinery Co., North Andove: 
Mass., for a factory. 

Work will start as soon as weather conditions permit on 
a one-story, 40 x 100 ft. foundry for the Coliey Wright Fou 
dry Co., Hartford, Vt. 


L. E. Waterman Co., fountain pens, is planning to build 
a factory at Seymour, Conn., six stories, containing about 
24,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


The Lynn Machine & Screw Co., Lynn, has been char 
tered under Massachusetts laws with a capital stock of 
$75,000. Charles D. C. Moore, Swampscott, is president and 
treasurer. He and John J. Leonard and Waiter H. Murph 
both of Lynn, constitute the oard of directors. 


Plans are being drawn for a forge shop for the American 
Engineering Co., manufacturer of steering apparatus, et 
to be located in New Britain, Conn. It will be one stor 
40 x 64 ft. 


The plant of the Rogers Drop Forging Co., which recently 
bought equipment in this market, is located at Leicester 
Rochdale, near Worcester, Mass. It is capitalized for $150, 
000, will carry on the business of mechanical and electrical 
engineer, machinist and founder, and manufacture tools 
Joseph R. Rogers is president; Francis P. Rogers, Jr., treas 
urer, and John E. Rogers, secretary and cierk. 


The Furber Mfg. Corporation, Lynn, capitalized for $100, 
000, has been given a Massachusetts charter. Frederick M 
Furber, 52 Bradstreet Avenue, Revere, is president; Roland 
T. Parker, 17 Floyd Street, Winthrop, vice-president; and 
Harry Eisner, 158 Warren Street, Brookline, treasurer. Mr 
Furber owns all but 100 shafes of common stock of the 
company. It will manufacture spark plugs, tools, equipment 
and automobile accessories in general. 


W. Hogarth, formerly manager of the Rider Bagg Co.’s 
machine shop, 51 Taylor Street, Springfield, Mass., has pur- 
chased the equipment and assumed the lease of that shop 
He will manufacture tools, dies, jigs, fixtures and gages, and 
plans to double the output before the end of summer by 
increasing the floor space and installing new machine tools. 
The name of the new concern has not been decided upon. 
The Rider Bagg Co. continues to operate the brass foundry 
at 369 Birnie Avenue. 

The Owren Casting Co., Attleboro, with a capital stock 
of $10,000, has been given a Massachusetts charter. Einar 
Owren, 4 Sanford Street, is president, and Charles M. Rob- 
bins, 47 Bank Street, treasurer. Those two and Walter A 
Briggs, 5 Third Street, all of Attleboro, constitute the board 
of directors. 


Waldron & Van Winkle, 37 Wall Street, New York, in- 
dustrial engineers, are designing a foundry of 30 tons daily 
capacity for the Windsor Foundry Co., Windsor, Vt. 


The American Engineering Co., 200 East Main Street, 
New Britain, Conn., has completed plans for a one-story 
forge shop addition, 40 x 64 ft. 


The Hartford Tool Works, Inc., Hartford, Conn., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $75,000 by E, G. Nelson, 
Hartford; A. A, and A. M. Engstrom, Newington, to manu 
facture tools and machinery. 


Fire, Feb. 2, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Hartford Iron Works, Pleasant Street, Hartford, Conn., with 
loss estimated at $20,000. 


The S. O. S. Welding Co., Providence, R. I., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by George T. Marsh, 
Frank Healy and Hugo A. Clason, to manufacture welding 
equipment. 


The Moore Drop Forging Co., 39 Water Street, Spring- 
field, Mass., has taken bids for a one-story forge shop addi- 
tion, 50 x 60 ft., to cost about $60,000, including equipment 


The E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, Del., is 
planning for the building of its plant at Windham, Me., 
recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated at $200,000 
It is planned to build a power plant for electric operation 
of the new works. 


Crompton & Knowles, Worcester, Mass., manufacturers 
of looms and textile machinery, have arranged a building 
program covering an expenditure of about $300,000. <A por- 
tion of the work has been completed. Plans are now being 
completed for the erection of a six-story manufactory on 
the site of the present forge shop at Worcester, and for 
other work. 


The Racolock Co., New Haven, Conn., has been incor 
porated with a capital stock of $30,000 by Pasquale Raccio, 
183 Lafayette Street, and William Allen, to ‘manufacture 
locks and other hardware products. 
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Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Feb. 9 

Contract has been awarded by Dunlop-America, Ltd., 19 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York, to the Foundation Co., 
Woolworth Building, New York, for the construction of its 
American plant on the Niagara River at Buffalo. It will be 
a subsidiary of the British Dunlop Co Twelve 
buildings for the manufacture of rubber tires and a number 
of smaller buildings, covering an area of approximately 
1,200,000 sq. ft., will be erected and will embody the most 
S. Walcott 


process 


modern ideas in pneumatic tire manufacture Ss 
Dunlop is in charge. 

The Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, will erect a con 
crete and structural steel train-loading building, 45 x 300 ft., 
one story, at its plant, William Street, Fillmore Avenue and 
the New York Central Railroad, to cost $50,000 

The United Accessories Corporation, 100 Broadway, Buf- 
falo, has been incorporated by R. H. Boench, E. H. Murphy 
and H. H. McCorkle to manufacture automobile accessories, 
and will establish a plant for the purpose. The capital 
stock is $100,000. 

The International Time Recording Co., 
is preparing plans for a 
factory extension, 50 x 200 ft., and a boiler 
with equipment about $450,000. 


Endicott, N. Y¥ 


three-story reinforced concrete 


plant to cost 


Plans are being prepared by the South Buffalo Terminals, 
Inc., Iroquios Building, Buffalo, Edward C. Randall, presi- 
dent, for a one-story industrial building, 230 x 2200 ft., to be 
erected on Colgate and Reading streets and the South Buf- 
falo Industrial Railroad. The initial unit will be 800 ft 
in length and will cost $250,000 

The Rome Wire Co., 
the John W. Cowper Co., 
60,000 sq. ft. 
Clyde Avenue and the Lackawanna Railroad, Buffalo. 

The Mystic Oil Burner Corporation, Buffalo, has been 
incorporated with a capitalization of $50,000 by Elmer E 
Harris, 22 Maurice Street, and I. A. and T. W. Van Arsdale, 
158 Harvard Place. 


Rome, N. Y., has let contract to 
Buffalo, for additions, totaling 
floor space, to its plant, 


recently acquired 


The American Radiator Co., Buffalo, will build a plant 
and warehouse addition at Rano Street and the Lackawanna 
Railroad to cost $60,000. 

The Edward T. Danahy Co., Buffalo, will build a manu- 
facturing and storage building, freezer 
building at Babcock and Howard streets and the Erie Rail- 
road, 


boiler house and 


The Herschell-Spillman C’o., machinist and founder, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has had plans drawn for a factory addi- 
tion, 63 x 150 ft., four stories, to be erected at an esti- 
mated cost of $200,000. 

Fire, Jan. 29, at the plant of the Queen City 
391 Norfolk Avenue, Buffalo, 
about $10,000, including equipment. 

The Crosby Co., 183 Pratt Street, Buffalo, manufacturer 
of steel stampings, etc., has awarded a contract to the B. I. 
Builders’ Exchange, for an addition to cost 


Foundry, 
caused a loss estimated at 


Crocker Co., 
$10,000. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y., is hav- 
$100,000 


The Cooper Brass Works, Inc., 
ing plans drawn for a new plant to cost 
R. J. Donohue is an official of the company. 

The Jewett Refrigerator Co., 27 Chandler Street, 
manufacturer of refrigerators, etc., has acquired a 
of property adjoining its works on Maple Avenue, Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y., and plans for a number of additions. The 
company is considering the removal of its Buffalo works 
to this location, concentrating manufacturing at this point 


about 


3uffalo, 
tract 


The Taber Pump Co., 291 Elm Street, Buffalo, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

The Wayland Specialty Co., Wayland, N. Y., has been 
incorporated in Delaware with capital stock of $250,000 by 
Claude S. Wemlett, Edward H. Perkins and Charles L. Clark 
to manufacture automobile motors and parts. 


The H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., 
cuse, N. Y., has awarded a contract to W. J 
Building, for a new machine shop, in connection with a new 
warehouse, and estimated to cost about $500,000. The die- 
casting business of the company will be operated as a 
separate feature in the future and for this purpose an or- 
ganization to be known as the Franklin Die-Casting Cor- 
poration has recently been formed. It is planned to estab- 
lish a works apart from the automobile plant for this branch 
of the business. 

The Central City Wheel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
necorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by W. H. and 
S. LeR. Dietz and D. E. Lillis, to manufacture automobile 
wheels. 

The Cortland Forge Co., Cortland, N. Y 
prepared for a forge shop addition. 


South Geddes Street, Syra- 
Burns, Bastable 


has had plans 
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The American Tygard Engine, Inc., 504 Franklin Street, 
Buffalo, recently incorporated to manufacture a patented 
steam engine, is planning for the establishment of a local 
plant to develop a capacity of about 100 engines a month. 

The W. A. Wilson Machine Co., 217 North Water Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., has filed notice of dissolution. 

The Baldwin Cutlery Co., Tidioute, Pa., has had plans 
prepared for a new two-story and basement plant, 45 x 66 
ft.. on Market Street, Jamestown, N Y., to cost 
$30,000 H. D. Baldwin is president 

The King Electric Mfg. Co., Tonawanda, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by L. Smith, 
41 Christiana Street, North Tonawanda; P. Kisler, 81 Ster- 
ling Avenue, Buffalo; and V. F. King, 48 Main Street, Tona- 
wanda, to manufacture electrical specialties. 


about 


The Buffalo Pressed Steel Co., 800 Kensington Avenue, 
Buffalo, has increased its capital stock from $1,000,000 to 
$1,125,000. 

The Jamestown Metal Desk Co Wellman Building, 
Jamestown, N, Y., has awarded a contract to Shellburg & 
Linquist, 35 Bush Street, for a one-story plant, 80 x 220 ft. 
on Blackstone Avenue, to cost $50,000. 

The Continental Heater Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., has corm 
pleted plans for a one-story foundry, 64 x 175 ft., on Otter 


Street, to cost $25,000 


The Endicott Forging & Mfg. Co., Endicott, N. Y., is 
planning for an addition It has installed the following new 
equipment One 1600-lb. Chambersburg board drop ham- 
mer; one 1800-lb. Chambersburg board drop hammer; one 
4000-lb. Chambersburg board drop hammer; one billet shear ; 
one Ferracute trimming press: two No. 2 Chambersburg 
trimming presses; one 36-in. boring mill and one Sturdevant 


blower Necessary motors and equipment for individual 
drive were also purchased 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 9. 
The Precision Grinding Wheel Co., 101 East Lexington 
Street, Baltimore, has been incorporated by Joseph P. Mur- 
ray, Frank S. Muzzey and F. Stanley Saurman to manufac- 
ture abrasive materials, grinding wheels, etc. 


The Arundel Sand & Gravel Co., Fidelity Building, Balti- 


more, will build a one-story iron conveyor at Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, to cost $6,000 
The Continental Engineering & Equipment Co., 1119 Fi- 


delity Building, Baltimore, has been incorporated to manu- 
facture iron, steel, brass and other products, to erect power 
plants, heating plants, plumbing and fire protection equip- 
ment, etc. The incorporators are Harry E. Karr, R. Bennett 
Darnall and Edward M. Hammond 

The Seamless Hollow Ball Co., Baltimore, has increased 
its stock from 1500 to 3000 shares. 

Merin Brothers, 1024 East 
will build a garage and repair shop at 
Avenue, 50 x 72 ft., to cost $10,000 


jaltimore Street, Baltimore, 
1504-8 Guilford 


The Baltimore Valve Co., Sinclair Lane near Belair Road, 
Baltimore, will establish a machine shop and foundry. 

In connection with the construction of a plant at Curtis 
Bay, Baltimore, by the Piedmont-Mt. Airey Guano Co., the 
factory will cost $225,000 and machinery $250,000 
E. W. Levering, Calvert Building, Baltimore, is president 


Additions to be built by the J. C. Eichman Mfg. Co., 
Bush and Wicomico streets, Baltimore, manufacturer of 
plumbers’ supplies, include a foundry, 40 x 40 ft. 

The Universal Electric Furnace Co., 1520 Fidelity Build 
ing, Baltimore, has been organized with $150,000 capital 
stock to manufacture electric brass-melting furnaces Ray- 
mond M. Glacken is vice-president. 

The Universal Mfg. Co., Riverdale, Md., has been incor- 
porated with $1,000,000 capital stock to manufacture a 
graphophone manufactured in accordance with inventions of 
Arthur Laurencich. The incorporators are Mr. Laurencich, 
Louis H. Schmidt and Edgar T. Brandenburg 


about 


The Carolina Automatic Machinery Co., Durham, N. C., 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock by J. &., 
A. H. and W. F. Carr to manufacture patented machinery 

Prices on new and second-hand cupolas are wanted by 
the Davis Foundry & Machine Works, Rome, Ga. 

Cranes, boiler-shop equipment and other machinery will 
be installed by the Sistersville Tank & Boiler Works, Sisters- 
ville, W. Va., at its new plant, to cost about $30,000. Charles 
Helfrich is manager. 

The Chesapeake 
bids for a one-story 
$50,000. 


Iron Works, Westport, Md., is ‘taking 
shop addition, 58 x 210 ft., to cost 


The Lilliston Harvester Co., Albany, Ga., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $200,000 by J. H. Lilliston. 
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Suffolk, Va.; C. J. Rambo and J. M. Webb, Edison, Ga., to 
manufacture harvesting equipment. It plans the immediate 
establishment of a plant to comprise machine shop and foun- 
dry. Later the works will be extended for the manufacture 
of gasoline engines, etc. 

The Walker Machine & Foundry Co., Roanoke, Va., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by Charles 
M. Walker and J. W. J. Goff. 





Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 9. 


The Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburgh, has compiled 
statisics showing a total of 2444 industrial plants operating 
in this district, with a capital investment of $884,659,700, an 
increase of about 25 per cent as compared with the years 
prior to the war. The industrial output of the city is esti- 
mated at more than $2,305,065,000 yearly, and the different 
plants have increased production about 400 per cent be- 
tween the years 1914 and 1918. The average daily payroll 
in the industrial district is now more than $2,500,000. 

The Pittsburgh Valve Foundry & Construction Co., 
Twenty-sixth Street and Allegheny Valley Railroad, Pitts- 
burgh, will build a one and one-half-story addition, 27 x 84 
ft., to cost $70,000. 

Jan. 29, destroyed a portion of the works of the 
Metal Body Mfg. Co., 346-5C Collins Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, with loss estimated at $10,000. 

The Cabinet Fixtures Co., Pittsburgh, has acquired two 
factories on property 60 x 140 ft. at 2025-29 Chateau Street 
new works. 


Fire 
Automobile 


for a 

The Bessemer Gas Engine Co., Grove City, Pa., has ac- 
quired a block of 16 adjoining properties and has plans 
under way for a foundry and pattern shop to cost $250,000, 
The buildings will be located at Madi- 
A housing development will also 
the erection of 50 


including equipment 
son and Lincoln avenues. 
be inaugurated in the spring, 
dwellings for employees. 

The Allegheny Steel Tank Car Co., Warren, Pa., is plan- 
ning for increased capacity at the works of the Allegheny 
Tank Car Co., recently taken over. It is said the output will 
be more than doubled. 

The American Castings Co., Corry, Pa., 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000 by S. V. 
associates. 

The Mead-Tolliver Coal Co., Killarney, W. Va., is plan- 
ning the rebuilding of its machine shops, recently destroyed 
by fire, with loss estimated at $25,000. 

The Virginia Rubber Co., Union Trust Building, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has commenced the construction of a two-story 
and basement plant, 118 x 180 ft., for the manufacture of 
automobile tires. With power plant for works service, the 
new plant will cost about $100,000. E. T. Baird is president. 

The Tirometer Valve Corporation of America, Charleston, 
W. Va., recently organized, is considering plans for a plant 
S. A. Moore is secretary and treasurer. 

The United States Zine Corporation, Moundsville, W. Va., 
including the establishment of a 


covering 


has been incor- 
Stewart and 


is planning for additions, 
zine smelting plant 

The Wheeling Machine Products Co., Warwood, W. Va., 
recently organized, is planning a new plant, 50 x 100 ft., 
to be equipped for the manufacture of screw-machine prod- 
ucts, bushings, Albert L. Doepken is president, 
and E. W. Krause, general manager. 

The West Virginia Metal Products Co., Schmulbach Build- 
ing, Wheeling, W. Va., has inaugurated construction work on 
its new plant at Fairmont, W. Va., for the manufacture of 
brass products. The mills will be equipped to 
develop a daily capacity in excess of 50,000 Ib. of finished 
rods, plates, tubes, wire, etc. The plant is estimated to cost 
close to $1,000,000. J. E. Watson is president; and Louis J. 
Krom, works manager 


studs, ete 


and copper 


F. G. Friedrich, John Salato, Reuben Smith, C. D. Win- 
kelman and Anthony Bonosorio have formed the Adams 
Foundry & Machine Co., Youngstown, Ohio, with a capital 


stock of $100,000, to manufacture a non-skid wheel device. 
A machine shop will be built this summer. 

The Domestic Utility Mfg. Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., has 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to manufac- 
ture castings, tools, fixtures and machinery. J. T. Gibbons, 
J. J. Williams and James N. Thomas are named as in- 
corporators, 


been 


The General Rock Products Co., which operates limestone 
and dolomite quarries in York, Pa., and which plans to do 
a general business in foundry sands, burnt lime and foundry 
equipment, has opened an office in room 628 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh. Paul B. Reinhold, formerly in the sales depart- 
ment of the Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh, is 
president of the company. 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, Feb. 9. 


While the recent advances hastened the closing of much 
pending business, some dealers note a decline in new in- 
quiries and believe that buyers are becoming discouraged 
by deliveries, which are now rarely better than four or 
five months, and in many instances much worse. In other 
quarters the opinion is voiced that labor difficulties and 
shortage of raw material have tended to inhibit further pur- 
chases of shop equipment. The labor situation, in fact, is 
cited as one reason for the activity in cranes in recent 
months. Sales of one, two and three cranes have been 
numerous and in some cases large orders have been booked, 
the Samson Tractor Works alone having purchased‘ 11 elec- 
tric traveling cranes. 

If we are entering a period of slackened activity in the 
machinery market, it is believed that tool manufacturers 
will welcome the opportunity to catch up on their com- 
mitments. Few observers, however, anticipate that a lull 
in buying could last for more than a few months, as the 
railroads are expected to be forced to purchase at least a 
substantial portion of their long deferred needs, and numer- 
industrial plants, now in the course of construction, 
be compelled to buy equipment regardless of market 
conditions. To what extent the delivery situation will lead 
to increased purchases of Government tools is open to 
conjecture, as the sales from the United States warehouse 
in this city to date have not interfered noticeably with the 
of local 


ous 
will 


business dealers, 
A notable order for a single machine was the recent 


purchase by the Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. of a 96- 


in. x 72-in. x 25-ft. planing machine. The Illinois Steel 
Co. has bought a large coach wheel lathe and is in the 
market for several heavy duty drilling machines. 

Building construction in Chicago in January showed 


marked improvement over the corresponding month a year 
ago. Permits were taken out for 328 structures, involving 
a total cost of $7,682,000, as against 99 buildings, costing 
$1,630,000, authorized in the first month of 1919. 

The LaSalle Steel Co., 2243 South Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, has purchased 31 acres on the north side of Hammond, 
Ind., lying between 150th Street and the Indiana Harbor 
Belt Railroad, on which it will construct a plant in three 
units, which will have a total floor space of 800,000 sq. ft. 

The Acme Steel Goods Co., 2834 Archer Avenue, Chi- 
cago, has closed contracts for the construction of another 
mill building at its Riverdale plant. It will be 150 x 600 
ft. and will be equipped with 20 10-in. cold-roll mills, to- 
gether with nécessary annealing ovens, slitters and finishing 
machinery. 

The Reliable South 
Chicago, will erect a plant to 
Carroll Avenue, east of Kedzie Avenue. 

The Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill., is having plans 
prepared by Postle & Fisher, Chicago, for several four-story 
buildings to be erected at the Elgin plant, at an estimated 
cost of $1,000,000. 

The Concrete Steel Co., 3209 West Thirtieth Street, Chi- 
cago, has had plans prepared by Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
for an additional plant to be erected at West Thirty-first 
Street and Central Park Avenue. It will be 80 x 100 ft., 
one story, and will cost $20,000. 

The Playerphone Talking Machine Co., 338 North Kedzie 
Avenue, Chicago, has awarded the contract for a second 
addition, to be erected adjacent to the plant now under con- 
struction at 4223-37 West Lake Street. It will be four 
stories, 81 x 110 ft., and will cost $100,000. 

Jacob Dexheimer, 310 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
will receive bids on a one-story garage and repair shop 
110 x 150 ft., to be erected for his own use in North Halsted 
Street, near Addison Street, at a cost of $30,000. 

The Pullman Co., Pullman, Ill, is constructing a new 
three-story plant with 300,000 sq. ft. of floor space and a 
press building, 80 x 200 ft. It is also remodeling its foun- 
dry buildings to furnish 190,000 sq. ft. of additional space. 
The improvements are to take care of the manufacture of 
automobile bodies, and with equipment will cost about 
$3,500,000. 

The General Combustion Co., Monadnock Building, Chi- 
cago, has purchased a tract of land in the northwest side 
of Chicago, and has awarded a contract for the erection of 
the first unit of a new plant. This building, which will pro- 
vide 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space, will be used for storage 
purposes. Machine shops, fabricating shops and a general 
office building will be erected later. 


The Rock Island Register Co., Rock Island, II1., will build 
a $75,000 plant. 


The Rock Island Mfg. Co., Rock Island, IIll., is building 
a foundry addition, 80 x 120 ft., to cost $25,000. 


Sangamon Street, 
$85,000 in 


Electric Co., 411 


one-story cost 
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The Champion Auto Equipment Co., George Kroerzer, 
president, Hammond, Ind., will construct two one-story plant 
units, 100 x 350 ft. each, to cost $150,000. 

The Midway Foundry Co., 2329 University Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minn., will build a foundry, 50 x 100 ft., to cost $15,000. 

The Standard Oil Co., Mankato, Minn., will construct a 
paint and machine shop at a cost of $150,000 

The Independent Truck Co., Davenport, Iowa, will erect 
a two-story addition to cost $20,000. 


a five-story garage, 75 x 100 ft., to cost $100,000 


The Trefrey Motor Co., Topeka, Kan., plans to construct 


The Johnson Fare Box Co., 236 South Robey Street, 
Chicago, manufacturer of metal coin boxes, is taking bids 
for a three-story plant, 120 x 165 ft., on East Ravenswood 
Street, to cost about $100,000. W. P. Butler is president. 

The Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, is having plans prepared for a new electric gener- 
ating plant at Calumet, Ill, near Chicago, to cost in excess 
of $750,000, including equipment. 

The Isko Co., 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
manufacturer of ice machinery, has increased its capital 
stock from $7,125,000 to $26,000,000. 

The Advance Pattern & Foundry Co., 2734 West Thirty- 
sixth Street, Chicago, is taking bids for a one-story top 
addition to its plant, 47 x 124 ft., to cost about $20,000 

The Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, Ill, has awarded 
contracts to the Lackawanna Bridge Co., Buffalo, for the 
construction of a number of additions to its plant on the 
10-acre site adjoining the works, recently acquired. The 
new buildings will average one story, about 80 ft. wide, 
with aggregate length of 1750 ft., and will occupy over three 
acres. They will be used for extensions to the main boiler 
manufacturing shops, foundry and other buildings and will 
increase the capacity close to 50 per cent More than 300 
additional men will be employed. It is expected to have 
the buildings ready for occupancy during the summer. The 
company recently purchased property, 100 x 100 ft., at 
Washington and Green streets, Chicago, and will erect a 
four-story and basement office building. 

Daniel F. Quinlan, Woodstock, Ill., has organized a com- 
pany to manufacture iron castings and machine products 
Plans have been prepared for a one-story foundry, 85 x 
200 ft., to cost about $75,000, with equipment 





Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 9 

The principal feature the past week in the machine too 
industry has been the number of advances made in machine 
tool prices. Owing to the increased cost of labor and raw 
materials almost all manufacturers have been compelled to 
advance prices and one lathe maker, who announced an in 
crease on Jan. 1, was forced to make a 10 to 14 per cent 
advance on Feb. 1. 

The Franklin Tractor Co. has purchased several tools for 
its new plant now under construction at Greenville, Ohio 
the Dodge Motor Co.. has placed orders for several planers 
the McLeod Co., a local concern, has purchased several tools 
for its new plant, and orders for additional equipment, mostly 
single machines, have been received from several motor 
companies operating in Detroit 

Part of the order for $700,000 worth of tools reported 
to have been sold to Spanish and Portuguese interests some 
weeks ago, and which later developed a hitch, has been 
placed, but the major part of this business is still under 
negotiation. 

The Tri-State Machine Works, Memphis, Tenn., recently 
reorganized, purchased a number of tools the past week 
including several lathes and one planet It is understood 
the company contemplates the erection of a new plant in the 
near future. 

The Sebastian Lathe Co., Covington, Ky., has taken out 
a permit for an addition to its plant to cost $7000. Con- 
struction will start shortly. 

The Dayton Body & Cabinet Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to build auto- 
mobile bodies and do a general wood-working business. C 
Cc. Breech, D. L. Waggoner and V. B. DeVall are among the 
incorporators. 

The Fischer Special Machinery Co., Cincinnati, has pur- 
chased. property in. the Walnut Hills section for a considera- 
tion said to be in the neighborhood of $30,000. While no 
definite plans for the future have been decided upon, it is 
understood the company has in contemplation the erection 
of a new plant. 

The McLeod Co., Bogen Street, Cincinnati, is receiving 
estimates through Stewart & Stewart, architects, for the 
erection of two buildings, each three stories, 28 x 80 ft. and 
58 x 100 ft. respectively. Construction will commence in the 
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spring. It recently purchased additional equipment for its 
new plant, but is in the market for sheet-metal working ma- 
chinery and radial drills, also for a 5-ton electric crane. 


The Buckeye Drill & Lathe Co., Columbus, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000. W. N. Hoppe, 
O. H. Gray, E. F. Westerhold, W. C. Way and Leonard Dud- 
ley are the incorporators. 

The Hocking Valley Mine Supply Co., Athens, Ohio, re- 
cently incorporated, has leased the machine and blacksmith 
shop of the Athens Brick Co., and is installing machinery 
for building mine cars and doing general machine and repair 
work. James Rustin is president 

As the first step towards establishing a transportation 
and storage depot in Cincinnati it is proposed to build a two- 
story garage on East Third Street It will be 80 x 100 ft 
and will have accommodations for 60 cars and trucks. Peter 
Hughes, who is interested in a transportation route between 
Cincinnati and Dayton, will be the proprietor. 


The Randle Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, has begun the erection 
of a two-story brick factory and office building adjoining its 
property on Elmore Street It manufactures brass goods, 
and when the new building is completed will move the foun- 
dry from its present location. 

The Gordon Machine Co., Cincinnati, has purchased the 
plant and equipment of the Printing Machinery Co It is 
understood that the machinery will be moved to its plant 
on Evans Street 

The Board of Trustees, Lebanon, Ohio, is having plans 
prepared by Chase & Wright, engineers, Union Central Build 
ing, Cincinnati, for a one-story municipal light and power: 
plant to cost about $120,000, including equipment. 


The J. A. Harps Mfg. Co., Greenfield, Ohio, manufacturer 
of tanks, cans, et is having plans prepared for a one-story 
addition, 100 x 200 ft., on South Fifth Street, to cost about 
$60,000 J. A. Harps is president 


The Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, Ohio, has increased its 


capital to $1,000,000 and is planning for enlargements. 


The Burnett-Larsch Co., Monument Street, Dayton, Ohio, 
manufacturer of electric pumping machinery, is planning for 
the construction of a five-story, reinforced-concrete and brick 
addition, 60 x 180 ft., to cost about $150,000 


The Beecher-Fowler Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., manufac 
turer of stencils, stamps, etc., has increased its capital stock 


from $15.000 to $50,000 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Feb, 9 
The machinery market continues active, although no large 
orders were placed the past week and no large inquiries have 
come out The General Motors Corporation is still buying 
machinery to round out the equipment in its various plants 
and among its late orders is one for eight screw machines 
placed with a local manufacturer The Ford Tractor Co 
is still buying some machinery The Fisher Ohio Body Co 
has placed a contract for its Cleveland plant, for which a 
large amount of machinery will be required. Some addi- 
tional price advances have been made and a number of 
machine tool builders who have made no advances in the 
last few months are considering marking up prices because 
of the increased cost of material 


The Lake Brie Foundry Co., Painesville, Ohio, recently 
incorporated, has acquired the plant formerly occupied by 
the Vulcan Automotive Co. in that city and will manufac- 
ture gray iron and semi-steel castings, specializing on auto 
mobile work The plant has a 34 and 36-in. cupola L. H 
de Forest is president and treasurer; F. M. Wyss, vice 
president, and G. L. Beatty, general manager. The officers 
were formerly associated with the Aluminum Castings Co., 
Cleveland, and Mr jeatty was superintendent of the com- 
pany’s Harvard Avenue plant 

The Duesenberg Automobile & Motor Corporation, Cleve- 
land, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000,- 
000 and contemplates building a plant on 152d Street. 

The Hercules Motor Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $800,000 to $1,500,000 No 
immediate plant extensions are contemplated 

The Eclipse Electric Co., Canton, Ohio, has increased its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $50,000 to take care of the 
growth in its business, which has more than doubled the 
past year 

The Martin Steel Products Co., Mansfield, Ohio, will erect 
a new plant, 100 x 300 ft. It manufactures steel garages 
and corn cribs 

The Brown Clutch Co., Sandusky, Ohio, will enlarge its 
plant by the erection of one building, 30 x 64 ft., and an- 
other, 190 x 128 ft., doubling its present capacity. They will 
be equipped with a 5-ton traveling crane, molding machines 
and air compressors. 
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Detroit 


DETROIT, Feb. 9. 

The Detroit Printers’ Roller Works, 45 West Fort Street, 
Detroit, will build a one-story addition, 28 x 70 ft., on 
Leach Street, near Brooklyn Avenue. 

The S. Gier Pressed Steel Co., the Prudden Co. and the 
Auto Wheel Co., all of Lansing, Mich, and the Weis & Lesh 
Mfg Co., Memphis and Jackson, Tenn.. have been merged 
into a company to be known as the Motor Wheel Corpora- 
tion. It has a capital stock of $10,000,000 and will manu- 
facture automobile wheels 


The American Electrical Heater Co., Woodward and 
Burroughs streets, Detroit, manufacturer of electrical heat- 
ing devices, will build two one story additions, 60 x 417 ft., 
and 23 x 32 ft., on Commercial and Dequindre streets, to 
cost about $35,000. The first structure will be used for gen- 
eral manufacturing and boiler plant service, and the other 
for assembling work. 

The Jackson Screw Products Co., East Washington Ave- 
nue, Jackson, Mich, is taking bids for a one-story addition, 
20 x 120 ft 

The Handley-Knight Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., recently or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $1,000,000, will specialize 
in a four-cylinder motor car, with manufacturing plant in 
this section J. D 

The H. P. Co., Midland, Mich., manufacturer of mechani- 
cal products, is-considering the erection of a one-story 
machine shop, 60 x 150 ft., to cost about $50,000. Carl C. 
House is manager. 


Handley heads the company 


The Cadillac Metal Parts Co., Cadillac, Mich., manufac- 
turer of automotive accessories, has been given a block of 
land by the city and building materials are being assembled 
for a plant. 

Operations have begun in the brass and aluminum foun- 
dry recently constructed in Rochester, Mich., by the Roches- 
ter Foundry & Machine Co It is hoped by April 1 to have 
completed the iron foundry now in course of erection. The 
company is capitalized at $30,000. 

The Detroit Weatherproof Body Co. will erect several 
new units at its plant in Corruna, Mich., and make other 
improvements and alterations The company’s main plant 
is at Pontiac, Mich. 


The Jacquet Motors Corporation of America, which has 
been organized with a capitalization of $100,000, and is 
headed by Alfred J. Jackson, Battle Creek, Mich., will buy the 
former branch plant of the Grand Beld- 
ing, Mich., for the manufacture of a high-priced motor car 
designed by Mr. Jackson L. W. Wilson, superintendent 
of the Timkin-Detroit Axle Co., will be superintendent of the 
Belding plant. 


tapids Brass Co., 


The Ewing Bolt & Screw Co., whose formation was re- 
cently mentioned, will build a plant in Detroit with about 
25,000 sq. ft. of fioor space for the manufacture of screws, 
bolts, nuts, rivets and kindred articles. 
negotiation. 


A site is now under 
Several Cleveland and Detroit men are inter- 
ested in the company Myles E. Ewing, formerly secretary 
of the Falls Rivet Co., 
Rockwell, 
Francis R 


Kent, Ohio, is presidcit; David L. 
vice-president: H. J Douglas, treasurer, and 
Marvin, secretary. The officers with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Ewing are Cleveland men 





Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 9 

The machine tool business continues in increasing vol- 
ume Bookings the first week of February were of large 
proportions, despite the fact that orders consist principally 
of single tool or small lots The automotive industries are 
placing a lot of business, especially in milling machines. 
Manufacturers are complaining of the unfavorable railroad 
traffic situation, the car shortage and slow movement of 
freight, being said to be the worst on record 

The Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., manufacturer of 
disk grinders and other tools, will erect a two-story addition, 
100 x 250 ft., involving a total investment of $150,000 in 
building and equipment L. Waldo Thompson is president 
and general manager. 

The McDonough Mfg. Co. of Eau Claire, Wis., 
reorganized following the transfer of the controlling interest 
to new capital The capital stock is being increased from 
$150,000 to $300,000 to finance 
improvement of the plant J. A 


has been 


extensions and the general 
McLennan, who has been 


general superintendent of the Link Belt Co. works at Phila- 
delphia, assumes the general management of the McDonough 
company, effective Feb. 16 The concern was incorporated 
in 1888 to manufacture sawmill machinery, and more recently 
has engaged in the production of machine tools, specializing 
in the Daniels automatic multiple spindle chucking machine, 
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the Sterling cylindrical grinder and Sterling tool grinder 
The manufacture of sawmill equipment will be continued, 
however. The new officers are: President, S. G. Moon; vice- 
president, R. B. Gillette; secretary, S. R. Davis; treasurer, 
D. R. Moon; directors, F. McDonough, A. E. Peirce, C, D. 
Moon and P. M. Beach. 

The Kewaunee Machine Co. of Kewaunee, Wis., has been 
organized by Carl Hartmann of Green Bay, Wis., to take 
over and continue the operation of the Marvel Motor Works, 
which has been inactive for some time. The new owner will 
conduct a commercial machine shop and do general repair 
work. 

The Progressive Tool Mfg. Co., Beloit, Wis., has in 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $25,000. 

The Duncan Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill, is negotiating for 
the lease or purchase of the Peter Jacobs factory building 
at Kenosha, Wis., with a view of equipping it for the manu- 
facture of incubators, food hoppers and other specialties. 
The company is capitalized at $300,000. A. M. Duncan is 
president. 

The Standard Body Co., Appleton, Wis., has been or- 
ganized by L. C., E. C., G. H. and R. O. Schmidt to manu- 
facture automobile bodies, truck cabs and similar goods. A 
plant is being equipped. The capital stock is $30,000. 

The Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee, is purchas- 
ing considerable equipment for a six-story addition to be 
ready for occupancy about April 1, and providing 150,000 
sq. ft. of additional floor space. The total area of the 
plant is 600,000 sq. ft. William S. Harley is chief engineer 


The Schwab-Lezott Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer of boil- 
ers and tanks, has let contracts for the construction of a 
one-story brick and concrete boiler shop addition, 60 x 205 
ft.. at Sixteenth and Canal streets, estimated to cost $50,000 

The Jenkins Machine Co., Sheboygan, Wis., will build a 
one-story addition, 40 x 80 ft., and otherwise remodel and 
improve its plant. A. G. Studeman is general manager. 


The Kenosha Wheel & Axle Co., Kenosha, Wis., manu- 
facturer of steel wheels and rear axles, is in the market for 
considerable new equipment to bring its production for 1920 
to 10,000 axles. James Whitcomb is president. 


The T. L. Smith Co., Milwaukee, is awarding contracts 
for the erection of three shop additions, 49 x 271 ft., 73 x 90 
ft. and 30 x 58 ft., at Thirty-second and Hadley streets. 
It manufactures concrete mixers, paving equipment, etc. The 
capital stock from $800,000 to 
$1,250,000. 


recently was increased 

The Roberts Brass Co., 249-251 Lake Street, Milwaukee, 
is erecting a two-story brick addition, 60 x 75 ft., to its No, 2 
foundry at Alexandra and Lincoln avenues, which with equip- 
ment will cost about $35,000. 

The Fox Ice Co., Racine, Wis., will build an artificial 
ice plant with a daily capacity of 50 tons. It has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $125,000 to finance the 
construciton and equipment of the plant. 

The Auotmotive Electric Service C’o. of Madison, Wis., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by 
A. X. Merz, R. J. Nickles and T, T. Coleman, who are 
affiliated with the Madison-Kipp Corporation. <A four-story 
service station and machine shop, 60 x 250 ft., will be erected 
at West Main and South Fairchild streets. 

The Milwaukee Tank Works, Milwaukee, has broken 
ground for a one-story boiler shop, 100 x 200 ft., and a one- 
story auxiliary building, 90 x 100 ft., which will cost about 
$75,000, ineluding additional equipment to be purchased. 
The work is in charge of the Northwestern Bridge & Iron Co. 

The Milwaukee Printers Roller Co., 368 Milwaukee Street, 
Milwaukee, will build a three-story addition, 60 x 100 ft., to 
its main plant at Greenbush and Virginia streets. Wallace 
P. Allen is vice-president. 

The Badger Metal Ware Co., Milwaukee, has been in 
corporated with a captial stock of $200,000 to manufacture 
sheet metal products,, wash boilers, ete. The incorporators 
are Harry R. Kuntz, Louis S. Wiener and F. A, Landeck, 
attorney, 425 East Water Street. 

The Latex Tire Co., Fond du Lac. Wis., has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $500,000 A new plant is 
being completed and will go into full operation March 1. 
A duplicate unit, 50 x 200 ft., two stories, will be erected 
during the spring and summer. F. 5S. Danenberg is presi- 
dent. and general manager. 

The Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis., has 
awarded the general contract to Walter W. Oeflein, Inc., 
Milwaukee, for erecting a three-story brick and steel addi- 
tion, 40 x 135 ft., to its No. 4 plant at Two Rivers, Wis. 


Catalogs Wanted 


The W. H. Hobbs Supply Co., Eau Claire, Wis., jobber 
of mill supplies, plumbing and heavy hardware, has. com- 
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building and will add a 


general hardware. It 


pleted its new five-story 
builders’ shelf and 
turers’ catalogs. 


desires 





Texas 


AUSTIN, Feb. 7 
W. H. Irvin, Houston, plans to spend $500,000 in addi 
tions and improvements to his ice and ice cream manufac 


turing plants in that city. A cold storage plant will also be 


built. 

The 
Falls, has 
000 and will 
Boring and B. 
Chicago. 

G. A. Humason, Houston, contemplates 
at Dallas or Wichita Falls for the 
well pump of his own invention. 


Wichita 
stock of $150.- 
are J H 
M taub, 


Common Brick Co 
with a capital 
The incorporators 


Wichita Falls, 


West Face & 
been incorporated 
build a plant 


Counselman, 


Texas 


and E 


building a plant 


manufacttre of an oil 





The Lone Star Ice & Fuel Co., Fort Worth, has been in 
corporated with a capital stock of $60,000 The incorpora 
tors are J. R. Foster, J. D. Little and J. S. Greins 

The Mont Belvieu Iron Works has been Incorporated at 
Mont Belvieu with a capital stock of $10,000 A. M. Bul- 
lard is a stockholder. . 

The Industrial Gin Co., Texarkana, will build a cotton 
gin to cost $10,000. W. S. Chance is interested 

St. Louis 
Str. Louis, Feb. 9 

The Arkansas Brick &. Lumber Co., Jonesboro, Ark., C 
W. Culberhouse, president, is reported in the market for 
equipment for a brick plant and a planing mill. 

W. G. and M. F. McWilliams, Skene, Miss., will install 
four gin stands, one 75-hp. oil engine and other machinery 

The Bellville Cotton Oil Co., Bellville, Ark., is in the 


market for about $30,000 worth of additional cotton oil 


machinery. 
The Bristow Machine & 
ported in the market for about $50,000 
The American Oil & Refining Co., 210 Milam 
Shreveport, La., capital stock $600,000, is in the market for 
equipment for the first 1000 bbl. unit of the 


Okla., is re 
machinery 


Bristow, 
worth of 


Boiler Co., 
Street, 
plant 


The Simms Petroleum Co., Equitable Building, New York 
will equip about 300 miles of pipe line with pumps, etc., at 


intervals of 40 miles from the Homer field to New Orleans, 
La. 

The Invader Oil & Refining Co., Muskogee, Okla., has in- 
creased its capital by $8,000,000 and will equip a refinery. 

The Arkansas Hydro-electric Development Co., E. T. Stan- 
field, general manager, Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark., 
will equip a plant with a first installation of 3000 hp. on 
Red River and ultimately increase the investment to about 
$5,500,000. 

The Devol Ice Co., Devol, Okla., W. W. Houswright and 
others interested, will purchase about $30,000 worth of 


equipment. 


The American Hinge 
president, will equip a 
which has heretofore been 


The Auto Chain Pull Co., Oklahoma City, 
Smalling and others interested, will equip a 
about $200,000 for the manufacture of automobile chains. 

The Dorris Motors Louis, 
corporated with $3,000,000 capital to take over the plants of 
the Dorris Motor Car Co. and the Astra Motors Corporation 
It will remodel and extend the facilities for the production 
of 3000 passenger cars and 1000 trucks the present year. 


Nichols 
product 


Muskogee, Okla., J. T 
manufacture its 


Ca... 
plant to 
under contracts. 

Okla., W. B 
plant to 


made 
cost 


Corporation, St. has been in- 


Boudreau & Loeb, Morgan City, La., have about com 
pleted the organization of a company to manufacture a pat 
ented resilient automobile wheel, and are now erecting an 
issembling plant. They are open for quotations on pressed 
or malleable hubs, pressed or rolled rims, and spiral coiled 


prings. 


The Christopher Rehkoph Boiler & Tank Works 
Tenn., has been organized by Christopher Rehkoph, Jr., and 


Memphis, 


W. W. Foley to ‘establish a local plant for tne manufacture 
‘f boilers, tanks and other plate work. 
The Berg Safety Crank Co., Little Rock, Ark., has in- 


reased its capital stock from $25,000 to $60,000. 


The Clarksdale Machinery Co., Clarksdale, Miss., has 
ompleted plans for the erection of a one-story machine 
hop, 100 x 162 ft. J. H. Hooks is president and manager. 
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The Cochran Machine Tool Co., Memphis, Tenn., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by C. W. Coch 
ran, A. F. Roebuck and G. S. Lovell, to manufacture ma 
chinery and tools. 

The E. B. Hartwell Tool & Handle Co., St. Louis, has 
been incorporated in Delaware with capital of $100,000 by 
E. B. Hartwell, Albert Blank and Frank G. Helgoth, to 
manufacture tools, machine parts, etc 

The General Machine & Equipment Co., St. Louis, his 
increased its capital from $2,000,000 to $6,000,000 

The Love Automatic Sprinkler Co., Scimitar Building 


Memphis, Tenn., is considering plans for the construction of 


1 new plant Cc. C. Love heads the company 

The Curtis Motor Car Co., Urquhart Building, Little 
Rock, Ark., is considering plans for the erection of a new 
plant for the manufacture of automobiles, which, with 


equipment, is estimated to cost about $500,000 

The Tri-City Steel Co., St. Louis, has increased its cap 
ital stock from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 

The Pacific Northwest 
SEATTLE, Feb. 3 

The demand for machinery, both new and second hand, 
continues heavy Deliveries are still far behind with no 
immediate hope for improvement The car shortage con- 


tinues acute and lumber manufacturers are greatly hampered 


The Ne Page-McKenna Co., Seattle, electrical engineer 
and contractor, plans the construction of a two-story fac- 
tory, 145 x 122 ft., for use as a foundry, machine and gen- 
eral work shop 

The Western Paper Goods Co., Seattle, will erect a new 
factory, 90 x 103 ft two stories, to cost $15,000, exclusive 
of the equipment 


The 
build a 
its plant 


Moran 
two-story 


Mfg. Co., Seattle, manufacturer of pumps, will 


heavy timbered addition,, 60 x 120 ft., to 


The Olympia Foundry Co., Olympia, has been incorporated 
by W. L. Phillips, William Allard others, for 
lishment of a plant to manufacture gray iron castings 
it will 


the estab- 
Later 


and 


be equipped to manufacture brass castings. 


Chris Kuppler & Sons, Seattle and Port Angeles, have 
awarded for the erection of a paper mill at 
Port Angeles for the Washington Pulp & Paper Corporation, 


$200,000, 


been contract 


will exclusive of 

The Klamath 
Falls, Ore., will 
ing plant ata 

J. P. Van 
the 
Lumber Co 


which cost 


equipment 


Klamath 
manufactur- 


Warehouse & Forwarding Co., 
double the capacity of its 
than $10,000 


ice 


cost of more 


Orsdel have pur- 
Albany 


the 


associates, Albany, Ore., 
holdings of 


immediately 


and 
chased the 


enlarge 


timber 
owners will 


sawmill and 
The 


install 


new 


plant and additional machinery 


California 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 3 

nearly all sections of the 
forward to an active 
future for the larger and standard machine 


The 


State 


demand for machinery in 


is good, and dealers are looking 


call in the near 
tools. 

The Acme Gas has taken over the adjoining 
shop, adding 25 cent to its floor Some 
will be but the will be 
mostly for a rearrangement of the shop plan 

The Simplex 
tory ata 
president. 

The Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles. 


will build a reinforced-concrete addition to its plant to cost 


Engine Co 


per space. new ma- 


chinery installed, space utilized 


Ice Machine Co., 
of $200,000 before 


Oakland, 
June 1. 


will build a fac- 
cost Fred Staude is 


American Can Co., 


about $100,000 

The Architectural Iron Works, Los Angeles, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by William P 
Redmond, Samuel Yenz and Harry Friedman, 420 South 


Indiana Street, to manufacture structural and ornamental 


iron products 


The Holton Interurban 
arranged an appropriation 
improvements in its 
the erection of a 
the Imperial Valley 

The Globe Tool & Mfg. Co., 2605 Stephenson Avenue, Los 
Angeles, has been organized to manufacture machinery and 
tools. Fred Attula and Albert Check, 1211 Ingraham Ave- 
nue, head the company. 


The American 


Power Co., Riverside, Cal., has 
of $1,500,000 for extensions and 

plants and systems, including 
of hydroelectric power plants in 


districts. 


power 
number 


Co., near Oakland, 


Emeryville, 


Lubber 
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@ } va emplating the erection ¢ i new two-story plar The Manitoba Bridge & Iron Works, Ltd., Winnipeg, is 
ea on Par AV neiuding a power house to cos ibout in the market for a 10-ton locomotive crane. 
, $100,00% : ; ; 
Pa The Preston Woodworking Machinery Co., Ltd., Preston 
3 ne | Sry r - ’ > « € . 
ti : oS See Sa Los Angeles, has bee i! Ontario, is in the market for a 24, 30 or 36-In. Bullard ver 
3 ; re vitt capital stock of 32 re George W il turret lathe, or equal, with turret head and side head 
Ad I J t. Binfor ) acture . 
: : I I 1 machinery George Craddock & Co., Glasgow, Scotland, through the 
' I iging director for Western Canada, George C. Petta 
; 7 ccae - w : piece, are negotiating for the purchase of 10 acres in Point 
' uning 8 ‘ ected by the Grey adjoining Vancouver, B. C., for the erection of a pla: 
; 7 ign School Vist I Gs >- for the manufacture of wire rope, etc. 
' : es have 1 voted a . ‘ 7. 
; The Dominon Shipbuilding & Repair Co., Ltd., Toront 
rs . ’ Ang \ “ce : . ‘ Lt is bee! incorpor ated with a capital sto k of $3,000.0 
Vis yEh AA A 4 by George M Willoughby, Norman 8S Robertson, 44 Kine 
i I mt e me he Street West; Harold L. Steele, 437 Broadview Avenue 
; rhe Universal Shoe Machinery of Canada, Ltd., Montré 
] 
( Ar s g has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 
7 Seg Howard S. Ross, Henry M. Gardner, both of Westmount 
a , - es K (Jue be Eugene R. Angers, George T. Porter and others 
excess M trea manufacture boot and shoe machinery, etc 
P Mtg Lng The Ca lian Blectric Steel, Ltd., Montreal, has beer 
V $ MM 1 orporated with a ipital stock of $5,000,000 by Willia 
” : J. Shaughnes Chilion G. Heward, Herbert W. Shearer and 
I ire on and steel products, machine: 
: - s rl Aut Telephones and Time Recorders, Ltd 
4 A s s : has be ncorporated with a capital stock of $ 
s » t Henry H. Davis, room 25, 10 Adelaide Street East 
& ( l R. Rumbal t cl les Street West James 8S. Beatt 
g ers manufacture itomat telephones time 
: X = ‘ \ 
ee : 
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u ‘ N ickens obt PI adelphia, moved his office 
N ied s y Ww ise yrthe r ¢ Nir nth Str 
g St. M Washing Avenue, « Fet The vw telephone 
J ‘ < ) K HA SF L ne W ar’ ngement gives 
\ “ g i ties, which iclude a |! 
s \ I . gd t w er is 
J s ! & | New Yo tu g, | 
. 2.540 West Twenty-s i St New ¥ 
H M ( I ; I ling. Cl gt 
j iry New Y¥ 
I N 2 Ss New Y vi 
t ( x I s g a Ss 
~ \ 
= ( ~ ( i ( ~ Ww i 
: M s | ), Newark, N. J Mod 
~ ‘ } t to c > 
g s S PI product 
’ ‘ H ss & ( ] rs, Singer Bu 
zg. New Y s s t it Hartford, ¢ 
> = ~ < Z { Ss ed, wil is presented the Pr 
] s itt sever ears. Mr. G spe 
s ssis Ss Tr ox of th w office ~ 
H rust Building, 756 Ma Street ikes 
, S ‘ N Ww er g ur ; +? ‘ be x 
la B 
: _ = l Ss. & J Cc a I r fr s “ 
= i = da a Sa = ‘ t 
S S New } z f W Haig, Jr Mr. Haig was 
‘ 0 ct l with W & A. Fletcher Co., Hot 
N The fice is t ] Ww th Street 
S st S es ffices ece innoul 
I I Ce has ope 1 Detré 
‘ t g ‘ M 4 Beltair Jr a H mor 
} I & sv S ar t at Birmingham, Ala charg 
s & | gham, |! ‘ and Marx Building 
wi Sherritt & Stoer Co. has opened new offices, st 
. n l ware s 2006 and 2008 Market Street, Phila 
S S g Ss s } < lphia, where it w maintain a permanent exhibition of 
‘ S f ls way and machine shop equipment 
The Worcester Machine Co.. Worcester. Mass.. has been 
K a ~ succes by ( chill-Morgan-Crittsinger, In 
S & f rs jua t i é d, Son & Co., 285 Beaver Hall Hill, Mon- 
- “ at W Qu s bee taken over by Whitehead, Winans 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Heneeaeneneennensonnounannscenenenites eneenneseneenane enone AbD neseeceeeeeenons CAELERDEO EG HU AEED EES eeEDeeseEt nesses seesnnenneeeanen oreeeen seeeeen: 


Aoveneneneneneennnceneneees 


Foundry Cost Accounting. By Robert E. Belt. Pages 
271, 5% x 8% in.; many tables and blank forms. 
Published by the Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland. 


The author is cost accountant for the American 
Malleable Castings Association, Cleveland. He says: 
“There are many industries that are peculiarly different 
and where it is difficult and sometimes impracticable to 
apply the conventional cost accounting principles and 
procedure. This is particularly true in the foundry in- 
dustry.” The author claims that with minor adapta- 
tions the principles, forms, classifications of accounts, 
methods of distributing overhead expense, procedure 
in determining the cost of individual jobs or classes of 
work, described in this book, can be used in a satisfac- 
tory manner by practically every foundry. 

“The steel industry—rolled steel products—is in the 
foreground when it comes to improved accounting 
methods and business practices. Panics and depres- 
sions have given way to price stability. But the mem- 
bers of the allied industries are very lax when it comes 
to knowing what their product costs them to produce, 
and they are consequently suffering therefrom. It is 
entirely safe to say that not one-third of the jobbing 
foundries of the country know definitely where they are 
making money, if they are making it, or where they are 
losing money, if they are losing it.” 

The chapters deal with the following subjects: Im- 
portance of an accurate knowledge of costs, uniform 
cost finding methods and the effect on competition, 
examination of plant practices and operating conditions, 
installing and operating a cost system, accounting prac- 
tice and records, operating departments and depart- 
ment records, classification and definition of accounts, 
monthly statements, product costs, depreciation, esti- 
mates and quotations, and profits. 





“Electrical Operation of Gate Valves” is the subject 
of a booklet being distributed by the Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. This is a reprint of an address 
given by Peter Payne Dean, before the Metropolitan 
Section of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers on the Dean system of electrical control of gate 
valves. This system is explained as consisting of an 
enclosed waterproof driving motor, reduction gears and 
limit trip mechanism combined into a single unit for 
the operation of the gate valve. The control of the 
valves is secured by one or more remote control sta- 
tions. Some standard valves are described and it is 
explained how these may be equipped for power opera- 
tion with remote control without removing the valve 
or putting it out of service. The article points out the 
lesirability of having remotely controlled valves in 
power stations, waterworks, dry docks, refrigerating 
plants and oil refineries. 





Bureau of Standards, Miscellaneous Publication No. 
10, entitled “Annual Report of the Director for 1919,” 
affords a review of the work of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards for the year ended June 30, 1919. The 
report describes the functions of the bureau in con- 
nection with standards and standardization and contains 
a chart and description of the several classes of stand- 
ards dealt with. The director also gives a clear idea 
f the relation of the bureau’s work to the general pub- 
ic, to the industries and to the Government and in- 
‘ludes a special statement of the military work of the 
year. Brief statements are made upon practically 
ill of the special researches and lines of testing com- 
pleted or under way. The list of these topics oecupies 
12 pages in the table of contents. The report com- 
prises 293 pages. 


“The coal consumption of power plants and bonuses 
for coal saving” is the subject of a 23 page booklet 
by Robert H. Parsons of Morgan end Partners, con- 
sulting engineers, London, England, and published by 
the Electric Review, Ltd., 4 Ludgate Hill, London, 
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E.C.4. The booklet presents a graphic method for 
keeping a continuous check upon the efficiency of a 
boiler plant and provides a criterion by which the per- 
formance of the plant may be judged irrespective of 
the load it may carry. A scheme of bonuses for power 
plant employees according to the efficiency of their 
work is described. 


A new publication of the Bureau of Standards, 
Technologic Paper No. 129, “Notes on the Graphitiza- 
tion of White Cast Iron Upon Annealing,” is announced. 
The annealing or graphitization ranges of temperature 
were determined for three different compositions of 
white iron used for car wheels. The temperature of 
incipient graphitization was about 830 deg. for a 6- 
hr. anneal and about 730 deg. for a 48-hr. anneal. 
These temperatures were not appreciably affected by 
the variation of chemical composition of the samples 
investigated. Incidentally the results seem to indicate 
that graphite separates directly from solid solution. 

An engineering journal is to be established by the 
undergraduates of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. It will be called the Tech Engineering News 
and the plan is to publish articles of an engineering 
nature written by students and members of the faculty 
of the school, and also articles reprinted from the cur- 
rent numbers of engineering and trade journals. Hazen 
Pratt is editor, and the journal will be published at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Increased demand from business men for copies of 
the booklet, “Trade Acceptances—What They Are and 
How They Are Used,” by Robert H. Treman, formerly 
deputy governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and published by the American Acceptance Coun- 
cil, 111 Broadway, New York, is necessitating a new 
edition. This booklet is valuable not only for those 
who for the first time are seeking information as to 
the trade acceptance method but for those who have 
already adopted it in their respective lines of business. 
Another valuable pamphlet is the “A B C of the Trade 
Acceptance,” which has been issued by Dr. J. T. Holds- 
worth, vice-president of the Bank of Pittsburgh. Pitts- 
burgh. 


A booklet with the title “To See Is To Understand” 
is being distributed by the Pangborn Corporation, Ha- 
gerstown, Md. It gives pictures of the executives and 
views of offices, various departments and shops used in 
the manufacture of sand blast and allied equipment. 
Views of sand blast installations in customers’ plants 
are shown, and the story of the development of the 
company is given. 

A reprint of a paper on “Cast-Iron Pipe or Welded 
Pipe for House Drainage,” by Dr. William Paul Ger- 
hard, published in the Journal of American Institute of 
Architects, June, 1919, is being distributed by the A. M. 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh. The article presents the results 
of investigations on the relative resistance to corrosion 
of steel and wrought-iron pipe. 


A catalog of its bulletins has been issued by the 
National Safety Council, 168 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. It is in stiff paper covering, 11x8% in., 144 
pages, and shows in miniature the scores of illustrated 
bulletins issued by it for the promotion of safety in 
all kinds of industrial and mercantile plants. 





“Drinking Water, Wash and Locker Rooms, and 
Toilet Facilities,” safe practices bulletin No. 27, has 
been issued by the Nationa! Safety Council, 168 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. It illustrates and describes 
in 16 pages such practices for the elimination of acci- 
dent hazards, as regards these phases of industrial life. 


“Nitrate Number One” is the title of a booklet pub- 
lished by the J. G. White Engineering Corporation, 43 
Exchange Place, New York. The text is supplemented 
by views of a nitrate plant built for the United States 
Government at Sheffield, Ala., by the White corpora- 
tion. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing 
orders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 





Bars: Per Ib 
Ser SPOOL NE IPEOG. sk xn ce scesevavsas ds 1.50¢ 
Swedish bars, base price...............e0085 20.00c. 

Soft Steel: 

% to 1% in., round and square.......3.52c. to 4.25c. 
1 te 6 in: XH BO DAs nc cicescvscuscssbee. BAR. 
D to 6 th. 36. WO BING « on oc kc evdcvescsteeteaeeee. 
ae MN BEIED, cccanscws sw cchaunan 3.57c. to 4.05c. 

Bands—1% to 6 by 3/16 to No. 8....... 4.22c. to 5.25c. 

PE than ndwnatackhut as kA eeeCne kak 4.47c. to 5.50c. 

Shapes: 

Beams and channels—3 to 15 in...... 3.47c. to 4.25c 

Angles: 

3 in. x by in. and larger.............a.4c. to 4.25¢c. 
Sin. ¥ 3/16 Im. BNG VW Wie. ss soc vscwe setae, OO Eb. 
1% to 2% MA, Ko Se hs sé 2 dsc wd nein 0.0 6 ce ee. 
1% to 2% in. x 3/16 in. and thicker. .3.47c. to 4.35c. 
ae ae cee: OP Oe se cence eenesen 3.52c. to 4.40c. 
ae a ae 2 ee ant 3.57c. to 4.45c. 
Se ae ere er 
DA SEAR, 3 kes cccwdeesetaessdees «sees 
Ne a a eee 4.07c. to 5.35c. 
OO Ms a oat har Sa gE eae 5.17c. to 6.05c. 

Tees: 

Ns ie ws eklk haha ue aie 3.87c. to 4.75c. 

Pe in. ES 1 Se SRS Mic coc cccccacecceetie. we eee 

1% to 2% x 3/16 in. and thicker...... 3.57¢. to 4.45c. 

PO I IN chs a wie dias be 3.52¢. to 4.30c. 
Merchant Steel 

Per Ib 

Tire, 1% x % in: and Tar@er......cceces 3.52¢. to 4.25¢ 

Toe calk, % x % in. and IOTOO?. 60sec 4.60c. to 4.85c. 

Ne Perera eee 7.00c. 

Standard cast steel, base price................ 14.00c. 

UO i, sig aie cd oie bw 6-0 ola 18.00 to 20.00c. 

Special cast steel ...................-23.00 to 25.00c. 

Tank Plates—Steel 
Per lb 
Th OB. RR ROOTIOR oi. soc cc oSé a evens cst ee. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Ib. 

SED aus svn ecko wn da. wee ee 

BR EE caiyiwo bd wi" 050 weed dR; ene ok 

MRM es ecans stomp “pile wile toes es ea 

ge ak Soe ween ce we cee te 5.52c. to 6.45c. 

Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Wood's 
C. R., One Pass, Refined, 
per lb. per lb. 

TS) 2 oe | eee er 6.80c. to 8.80c. — 

ee 2 BRO Bb, k.sv00e ee 6.85c. to 8.85c. 9.80c. 

| ere ere. 6.90c. to 8.90c. 9.85c. 
yar rer 7.00c. to 9.00c. 10.00c. 

Pe bia cane gue hy bee 7.10c. to 9.10c. ——- 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 

Galvanized Per lb. 

POE 2 ced asap Sacco ee calemers tonite 7.25¢c. to 9.00c. 

SEE bs acaciedss Savas Cis «ka Ack ee 7.50c. to 9.25c. 

Ne ere rec erre 7.65¢. to 9.40c. 

Se. ee err eres 7.80e. to 9.55c. 

DE. oii ae wok othlad Sauk aie ee 7.95¢c. to 9.70e. 

SUG. Vs oh ovine ke aba wedi aw beeen 8.10c. to 9.85c. 

DE 0s sas Os china wee soe bearer 8.25c. to 10.00c. 

PE at ca abbas Gedo ae ha te hi 8.75¢e. to 10.50c. 


No, 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 





Steel Wrought Iron 
Blk. Galv Blk. Galv 


Standa 


% in. Butt... —36 —19 | %-1% in. Butt. —18 +2 
%-3 in. Butt. —40 —24 | 2 in. Lap..... —g9 +9 
3%-6 in. Lap. —85 —20 | 2%-6 in. Lap.. —11 +6 
7-12 in. Lap.. —25 — 8 | 7-12 in. Lap 2 +20 








On a number of articles the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold by 
manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THe IRON AGE under the general headings of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 


Steel Wire 





BASE PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per |b 
EPI DIS inn ioc anus 0655 sad Maree 7.50c. 
RUIRTOE TEES o.cics 0005 60608 bcs ahakivcahay eee 7.50ce. 
Gaivanited -enmenied: <'..6 os ok cen tee 8.00c. 
Coppered Waelt 6 ci di di a a ee eee 8.00c. 
Tinned eoft Besbemier. oiisc vs S0h CC eee os eee 9.50c. 
*Regular extras for lighter gages. 
Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE FRICE 
Re ene: 28%4c. to 29 %c. 
RAS DOPOER WILE, sv hie 4s een eee 28%4¢. to 29 ee. 
MR TO oes sb o's cvs bas aa Re 26%c. to 29 cc. 
UNOS TORO soc ctv cso caceeeas eerste 42 Vc. to 44%c. 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 16 0z., 29%4c. per lb. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per Ib. advance over 
hot rolied. 
Tin ne 


Bright Tin Coke—14x20 
ai eS Primes Wasters 
ae. Grade | 80 Ib... $9.80 $9.55 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb... 9.90 9.65 
14x20 =14x20 100 - .. 10.00 9.75 
IC...$15.00 $13.00 | no 6 10.00 
ieess RO 15.00 om «. 11.00 
RAdhevcs Bee 16.75 | xX. + 12.00 
IRA. +. BOO 18.50 IXXX. 13.25 13.00 
IXXXX... 22.25 20.25 | IXXXX... 14.25 14.00 
Terne Plates 
8-lb Coating 14x20 
BOO TD, oc cawee Sd ssed biden ee eee ee ew see $9.35 
ELD. did nua 00d bbe peiwiene 6 ein OO Ree ee eee ee ee 9.50 
EA ics ccvswavids ss dsbee tals ee be asera cai eee 10,50 
Five door BbOGK « o:<éc506 case eectews sneer e ee eee 12.75 
Tin 
POPES PIP cccncccctcsewesieshss 65h tree 63 te. 
re ree ere ee eee 68c. to 73c. 
Copper 
Se BOO os a sc0k whose Rare aoe 21c. to 22c. 
BOCCEOITORE os ecs screce eum sheen ee PELE 2Ce. to 21c 
CRNA gk caida wen ct ac db teborsueeree 19%c. to 20c. 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
WHOGROPD GROIUEE on 4in ccsd0.0004aeneee 10%c. to 11%e 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks......... 14c. open 14%c. 
Lead and Solder* 
Amoricnn ple WOE oc cncivess ductsvoens 9%c. to 10%e. 
i SOME kc cnmndno aes theesea’ care 10%e. to ll ec. 
Solder % and % guaranteed.......cccccccsvccses 48c. 
Le PCP ese re te 40c. 
Rehued OOM 6 iitcise cocwss suyveever vase eee 36c. 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accurd- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 
Best eras, PORNO s « o-0's.s06s ick bes a kad anv ee eee 90c. 
Commercial grade, per Ib........ccccccccscscvces 50c. 


Antimony 
9 6 Ane Vb 1a eases ke eens 12%c. to 13%. 
Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 pee cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib...35c. to 38¢c. 


Asiatic 


Old Metals 


The market is quiet. Dealers’ buying prices are 
nominally as follows: 


Cents 

Per Ib 
Copper, heavy and crwucible..........ceccssecnns 16.50 
Copper, heavy and Wife... oi.6cs 6 cncgee. sane 15.75 
Copper, light and bottoms..........6.-.0.« ~ ow e4,00 
SoC AER 0 0 0:0'0,00' v:0.510 & tee eC ee viele S0ae. . se MOO 
yt i, Se ee sae | Pe 7.50 
Heavy machine composition...............+e08: 15.50 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings..............++ 9.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings......... 12.75 
EGE, WERE ac cvccceconcacé.chancenenessanne . 7.00 
BOE, BO occ ccvcccatoccdcuncesestaneesnenaee 4.75 
BE oc dowsss vdbsdawesteuege ne el nae 5.25 











